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(Containing some pieces never before published.) 
BY A NEAR RELATIVE. 


Tur eagerness with which the world seeks to be acquainted with 
every circumstance connected with the life of an illustrious man, while 
it Operates as an encouragement, is likewise assumed as the defence of 
all biographers. Were I to commit myself to this protection alone, I 
have little doubt that the fame of the author of ‘** Douglas” would stand 
me in good stead; but I have another advantage : besides the lustre of 
his name, the high moral excellence of the individual of whom I am to 
speak, gives assurance where doubt prevailed, and frees all apprehen- 
sion: for to the noble mind how is the sense of gratification increased 
when the lifted curtain, instead of disclosing (as is too often the 
case) discordant elements of soul whose very strife elicits the gleam 
which dazzles the world, reveals a fair and beauteous mechanism of 
mind where pure and exalted principles alone are recognised. 

I have long observed how interesting to all descriptions of people is 
the name of ‘‘ Douglas,” and how strong and increasing the admi- 
ration of his writings. To confirm this favourable prepossession, to 
heighten even, I say confidently, this admiration, | am induced to enter 
on a brief memoir of John Home, in the hope that I shall be able to 
exhibit him in a light singularly attractive, and place him (if without 
presumption it may be said) on higher ground than that on which he 
has hitherto been displayed to the world. 

Having by chance acquired possession of a large collection of his 
papers, which with great difficulty | have examined, | have found John 
Home a person almost new to myself; and saying this alone he appears 
to me worthy of a new biography. 

I would not, however, excite expectations that I may be unqualified 
to fulfil; for, though nearly related to the poet, the difference of our 
ages was so great, that my opportunities of familiar intercourse with him 
were not very frequent. When I was twenty, or thereabouts, John 
Home was nearly seventy years of age; yet, what I have seen, and what 
{ know, I shall relate truly, believing that it will be acceptable to the 
world, 
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The expectations of the reader, and the general ‘practice in under- 
takings of this sort, point out to me the steps I should take in bringing 
forward my subject. I am bound, it seems, to conduct my reader to 
the birthplace of John Home, and willing, or not willing, look on the 
very cradle of the poet. A spirit like his might well have illustrated 
such a theme, and called forth the fine imagery that belongs to it; but 
I can only speak of it, and all that is to follow, in plain and ordinary 
terms. 

John Home was born in Leith on the 22d of September, 1722. He 
was second son of Alexander Home, town-clerk of Leith, and grandson 
of Home, of Flass, in Berwickshire, the lineal descendant of the an- 
cestor of the present Earl of Home. Of course John Home was con- 
nected by the branch collateral, as heralds say, with the earldom of 
Home. 

He attended the high-school of Leith for the rudiments of his learning, 
and in allusion to this in after years, | have heard him tell with much 
glee of the singular exhibition which the fashion of that time had insti- 
tuted for the diversion of the boys at school. Each scholar had his 
eame-cock, and on the morning of Fasten’s Eve, the school-room was 
suddenly converted into an arena for cock-fighting ; the owner of the 
victorious cock became the hero of the day, his cock was decorated 
with bells, and he and the cock were borne home in triumph by the 
boys. It might puzzle philosophy to say what the effects of a scene 
like this might be on the fancy of the future poet. 

In due time he became a student at the university of Edinburgh, 
where he soon acquired the reputation of a first-rate scholar. He was 
destined for the church, and to that line chiefly, his studies were di- 
rected. 

To the classics of Greece and Rome in particular he applied with 
much assiduity. The beauties of these great master-works of human 
genius early struck his fancy, and kindled a corresponding fire in his 
youthful breast. At all times of his life, his writings are strongly im- 
bued with the spirit of ancient literature. It seems always present to 
his mind, and, with its striking passages, he frequently embellishes his 
own theme. In the noble dedication of his first volume of plays to 
the Prince of Wales, laying aside all jealousy of his great predecessors 
in literature, he introduces the names of Homer and Longinus as familiar 
things, and ascribes to them the merit of being the founders of those 
great principles which have actuated the minds of all subsequent ages 
in their noblest efforts. 

It has justly been said the professions may be acquired, but the poet 
must be born a poet. Accordingly, before John Home had taken his first 
full repast in the beauties of ancient literature, we find his own native 
spirit breaking out in poetry. At the age of twenty, he projected and 
commenced his first tragedy of ‘‘ Agis,” and not long thereafter, it was 
finished. 

During the ordinary routine of college-study we find him still in- 
dulging his poetic humour. In some of his college-essays, and early 
compositions as a divine, we meet with scraps of poetic effusion 
introduced into the margin of his writing, and sometimes interrupting 
the more sober strain, strikingly indicating the imaginative bent of his 
mind. 
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Before he left college, and when already a full-grown man, he was 
seized with the hooping-cough and suffered severely. He has told me 
that at this time, he got on horseback and rode several miles every day, 
and to this salutary measure he attributed the preservation of his life. 

Early in the memorable year 1745, he passed as a probationer of the 
Church of Scotland and was licensed to preach, and in the following 
year, when twenty-three years of age, was settled as minister of Athel- 
staneford, in East-Lothian, where he resided for nearly twelve years. 
From the time of his being licensed to preach, to that of his leaving 
Athelstaneford, may be reckoned an eventful period in his life. 

In the summer of 1745 Prince Charles Edward Stuart, son of the 
pretender to the British crown, landed in the Highlands of Scotland, 
with the intention of overthrowing the government and restoring his 
father. This unexpected occurrence no doubt arrested study and every 
peaceful pursuit. 

John Home, with many others, now took up arms to oppose Prince 
Charles and his Highlanders. A band of volunteers, consisting of 
students and others, inhabitants of Edinburgh, was quickly raised, and 
in this corps he was chosen lieutenant. In that capacity he waited on 
General Hawley, who commanded the cavalry, requesting permission 
for the volunteers to march with the king’s troops to Falkirk, where the 
rebel army lay, which the general readily granted. This is mentioned 
by himself in his History of the Rebellion. 

But it was not collegians and burghers of Edinburgh city, nor even 
the king’s troops that were able to stand against the fury of the bold 
Highlanders. 

Prince Charles swept every thing before him, and at the battle of 
Falkirk the royalist army, with the volunteers, was completely routed. 

General Hawley fled from the field, and with his scattered force be- 
took himself to the old Palace of Linlithgow, from which it is said he 
was driven in scorn by the spirited matron, the keeper of the palace, 
who to his face upbraided him with running away. 

John Home was supposed to have fallen in the battle. He was taken 
prisoner by the Highlanders, and along with Barrow and Bartlet, his 
fellow-collegians, was sent captive to the castle of Doune, in Perthshire, 
from which they contrived to make their escape in the following man- 
ner. During the night, when the prisoners were not very rigidly watched, 
they tied their bedclothes together, and by the precarious line thus 
formed, descended one after another from the window of the prison 
Barrow, his favourite companion, was the last to commit himself to the 
rope, which gave way with him, and he was precipitated to the earth 
and very seriously injured. John Home, stout and able, took Barrow 
on his back, as did each of his companions by turns, until they reached 
a place of safety. 

Of the discipline and effective state of the Edinburgh volunteers at 
the battle of Falkirk, we may have some idea from the following anec- 
dote, given by John Home : 

During the battle one of the volunteers of his company found that, in 
the confusion, he had continued to load his musket without knowing that 
it had never been fired off. 

The volunteer hesitated at discharging the now overloaded piece, and 
spoke of drawing the shot. John Home presented his shoulder, and 
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desired him to place his musket there and fire it. The volunteer obeyed, 
and the explosion was tremendous, but no harm was done. 

The spectacle of a young prince attempting to regain a kingdom at 
the point of the sword, was well suited to inspire a chivalrous spirit like 
Home’s, and I should not have been surprised to learn that his en- 
thusiasm had prompted him to espouse the cause of the adventurer. 
Loyalty, however, fortunately directed him into the safer and more 

rudent course. 

In the following year, as I have said, he entered upon his clerical 
duties at Athelstaneford, under the patronage of Sir David Kinloch, 
then Mr. Kinloch, of Gilmerton, and with him and Sir David’s family an 
intimacy commenced, which lasted all his life. 

He was still occupied with making alterations in his tragedy of 
‘“« Agis ;”’ and, after revising it, in the year 1749 he went to London, 
and offered it to Garrick for representation. But Garrick, who was 
then manager of Covent-garden Theatre, declined receiving ‘* Agis.” 

Feeling this disappointment very keenly, he repaired to Westminster 
Abbey, the place of all others in London most dear to him, and there, 
viewing the statue of Shakspeare, gave utterance to his feelings in the 
following elegant lines : 


“Image of Shakspeare! to this place I come 
To ease my bursting bosom at thy tomb : 
For neither Greek nor Roman story fired) 
My fancy first. Thee chiefly I admired ; 
And day and night, revolving still thy page, 
I based, like thee, to shake the British stage. 
But cold neglect is now my only meed, 
And heavy falls it on so proud a head. 

If Powers above now listen to thy lyre, 
Charm them to grant indulgent my desire, 
Let petrifaction stop this falling tear, 
And fix my form for ever marble here.” 


The poetic image, the fine prophetic allusion conveyed in the last 
couplet of these lines, I sometimes think will be one day realized, when 
the statue of Home may indeed stand by the side of Shakspeare. 

When in London, he was advised to show his tragedy of ‘* Agis” to 
Mr. Lyttleton, at that time a distinguished political character, and 
afterwards Lord Lyttleton. The following letter to a friend in Scot- 
land, gives an account of the manner in which he was treated by Lyt- 
tleton, and of a conversation with a brother of that gentleman, 

* * * “ Know, then, that as to myself, | have met with one dis- 
appointment. After having made some alterations, and turned out 
some Scotticisms, or vulgarities as they were termed, Mr. Lyttleton re- 
fused to read it; because, if he did not approve of it, he would be 
pained in saying so; and if he did, he would be put to as much trouble 
in Supporting it, as he was last year in carrying through ‘ Coriolanus,’ 
which, with all his interest, he hardly could make run for eight nights ; 
for which reason he would not read a tragedy as a judge, nor engage in 
it as a patron if it were writ by his own brother. 

‘A brother of Lyttleton’s, a dignified clergyman, told me all this 
pleasing matter. I was told that it was not to be expected that any 
young man could write a tragedy better than Mr. Thomson, who was 
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the greatest poet of the age. I bowed, and answered, that ‘ Mr. 
Thomson was a descriptive poet.’ I thanked the gentleman for his civi- 
lities, and walked off with less appearance of chagrin than you will 
think possible. 

“I thought at first that Lyttleton had read the play, and took this 
gentle way of dismissing me ; but upon putting that, and desiring to know 
the worst, the parson assured me most solemnly, that Mr. Lyttleton 
had not read it: and that he himself did not pretend to be a judge in 
these matters, having addicted himself to the study of natural history ; 
however, that he would have read it for all that, if it had not been his 
extraordinary business in attending on the king as chaplain. 

‘* You see what people I have to deal with. I am only vexed that I 
applied to them. ‘I could divide my body in two, and go to buffets 
with myself for having solicited a dish of skimmed milk,’ as Hotspur 
Says, in such an honourable action. 

“*T cannot help telling you that an Englishman, after extolling the 
genius of the piece, added, ‘That the author had formed himself too 
much on Thomson’s Seasons and Lee’s Plays.’ 1 could not have been 
more astonished if he had said, that 1 had formed myself upon Euclid’s 
Elements, and Maclaurin’s Fluxions. However, I have met with 
some charming fellows amongst them : Oxonians that are republicans, 
and citizens that are patterns of taste.” 

The same indignant spirit that dictated the foregoing letter, appears 
to have roused John Home to a second effort of his muse. 

He now set about writing his tragedy of ‘‘ Douglas.” 

' When occupied with this work, and not unlikely, when himself struck 
with this great success in it, he addresses some verses in a pleasing 
Strain to his friend Barrow, who, as I have said, was his fellow-prisoner 
in Doune Castle in 1745. 

At the time he wrote the lines alluded to, it is pretty evident that he 
anticipated some important change in his condition ; and we are war- 
ranted in believing, that when that change did take place, which was 
in a year or two after, it was an event not unwelcome to himself. 

It was at Athelstaneford that he applied himself to the composition of 
the tragedy of ‘‘ Douglas;” and by the time he was thirty, or perhaps 
earlier, this great masterpiece of his genius was in the hands of his 
friends. A considerable time elapsed before he would consent to offer 
it to the stage. At last he resolved to apply again to Garrick, and in 
the beginning of 1755 he went to London expressly for this purpose ; 
and, strange to say, Garrick also returned this tragedy as unfit for the 
Stage. 

His friends, however, dissatisfied with the verdict of the Covent Gar- 
den manager, combined to bring forward ‘‘ Douglas” on the Edinburgh 
stage. Some of them attended its rehearsals at the theatre, which at 
that time was in the Canongate, the old court end of Edinburgh, and 
there ‘‘ Douglas” was performed, and received with such fervour of ap- 
plause, that the whole country echoed with the notes of its success. 

It was also brought forward in Dublin, and the manager of the 
theatre there, as a token of his approbation of the piece, sent a hand- 
some medal to the author. 

The noise of a new and popular tragedy soon spread over London, 
and without delay, ‘‘ Douglas” was brought on the stage there, but not 
in Garrick’s theatre. In London, however, it had a serious difficulty to 
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contend with. The whole of this tragedy is Scottish. The story— 
every allusion—every feature, ‘* The ¢ Grampian hills,” ** Carron water,” 
‘« Edina’s lofty towers,” ‘ East Lothian,” 


“Where the sea rock immense 
Amazing Bass looks o’er a fertile land.” 


The garb even—all is Scottish together; and, at the time “ Douglas” 
appeared, ‘Scotch and English” were epithets of a striking national 
distinction, by no means the epithets of brotherly love. 

Nowhere did this ungenerous sentiment display itself more openly 
than in London, and there is not a shadow of doubt now that the con- 
sideration of this state of things alone had swayed Garrick’s mind when 
he declined receiving ‘* Douglas.” 

But the genius of the author surmounted all obstacles, and made il- 
liberality ashamed of itself; the reputation of his work grew every day, 
aad soon the tragedy of ‘* Douglas” became as the adopted child of 
the whole kingdom. 

His brethren of the church of Scotland, however, seem at this junc- 
ture, to have dissented from the general judgment; and, as a body at 
least, whatever was their individual sentiment, took arms against the 
author and his work. 

The clergy of the church of Scotland, at no time friendly to theatri- 

cal exhibitions, distrustful it m: iy be of a fictitious doctrine, now took 
alarm at one of their own body writing a stage-play; and, in the height 
of their zeal, took measures to prosecute—should I not write it per- 
secute ?—not only the author, but all the other clergymen who had 
gone to the theatre, or countenanced the representation of the tragedy. 

This harsh proceeding called forth, of course, an opposite hostility. 
The different parties in the church took opposite sides. A paper war 
commenced, and the contentious spirit, instigated no doubt by the in- 
temperance of individuals, assumed all the appearances of a mean poli- 
tical squabble. 

I remember long ago to have seen a burlesque writing, condemning 
the tragedy of * Douglas” to be burnt by the hands of the hangman. 

To assuage this contention or escape from it altogether, John Home, 
now in the flower of his age, for he was then thirty-four years old, re- 
signed his clerical charge at Athelstaneford, and left the church. 

But the voice of Fame had already reached the ears of the poet, and 
borne by its breath he resolved to embark on the wide elements of life, 
trusting all to fortune. He prepared to quit Scotland. 

When at Athelstaneford, he was introduced to the Duke of Argyle, 
who was then far advanced in years, and the duke, like all other men, 
looked favourably on John Home, and took an interest in him, The 
poet has repaid this partiality of the noble duke, by a fine allusion to 
him and his son in his tragedy of ‘** Douglas.” 


*“* Al! mine ancient guest! doth he the warriors lead, 
Hath Denmark roused the brave old knight to arms ? 


No, worn with warfare, he resigns the sword ; 
His eldest hope, the valiant Jolin of Lorn 
Now leads his kindred bands. 


May victory sit on the warrior’s plume— 
Bravest of men! 
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The Duke of Argyle now recommended John Home very particularly 
to his nephew, Lord Bute, who at this time was preceptor to the Prince 
of Wales, and afterwards his minister, when George III. ; the poet therefore 
repaired to London, where he remained for several years. But in Lon- 
don all was changed : the clouds which, in former times dark and dis- 
couraging, overspread the sky, had passed away, and the sun of fortune 
was seen rapidly ascending. 

Lord Bute, at all times the admirer, now became the patron of the 
poet, and placed him by his side; and Garrick, with fine speeches on 
his tongue, became of a sudden enthusiastically devoted to the poet 
and his works. He brought forward his tragedy of ‘ Agis,” brought 
forward ‘* Douglas,” wrote prologues to some of his plays, called the 
poet himself his divinity, his genius, in fine, made the poet his idol. 

But this may have been worldly wisdom in manager Garrick ; for the 
plays of John Home always drew full houses, and the author himself 
was the protégé of the prime minister of England. 

It appears that the tragedy of ‘ Agis” was well received upon its re- 
presentation. The following note from Garrick on the morning after 
its first performance, amply testifies this : 


‘¢ My dear Friend! 

“* Joy, joy, joy to you! My anxiety yesterday gave me a severe 
sickness, but our success has cured it. I am very happy, because I 
think you are so. The ode, as I foretold, is certainly too long. There 
were other little mistakes; but all shall be set right to-morrow. 

‘* Ever most atlectionately, my Genius ! 
“D. Garrick. 

‘« Pray let me see you at twelve to-morrow.” 


Garrick’s great talents as a player, no doubt contributed materially 
to the success of * Agis ;” and though not generally well adapted to 
scenic representation, yet viewed as the first production of so youthful 
a writer, it seems a wonderful work; while, as a dramatic poem, it 
must ever hold a high place, and be considered a rare and beautiful 
production. There is a classic beauty pervading the whole piece, and 
the monologues or soliloquies which the author seems to have seized 
every opportunity of introducing in his tragedy, are most striking, and 
in every instance successful. 

Garrick chose the character of Lysander, and his recital of one 
passage in particular, I have heard long ago, was splendid, and of itself 
sufficient to give celebrity to the piece. It was his soliloquy while in 
prison ; a very noble one certainly, but too long for insertion here. 

With very little delay, the tragedy of ‘ Douglas” was now produced 
at Covent-garden Theatre, and its reception there, as in all other 
quarters, was most flattering to the poet. For some time nothing was 
heard but its praises; the author himself became the fashion, and his 
fame went abroad every where. 

Amongst those who came forward at this time to express their admi- 
ration of the poet and his writings, was David Hume, the historian. 
He dedicated to him a volume of essays on various philosophical sub- 
jects, and eulogised him at all times in warm terms. The following 
letter of this eminent writer is quite a panegyric upon ‘* Douglas :” 
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“* Dear Sir, 

‘With great pleasure I have more than once perused your tragedy. 
It is interesting, affecting, pathetic. The story 1s simple and natural : 
but what chiefly delights me is, to find the language so pure, correct, 
and moderate. It is reserved for you, and you alone, to redeem our 
stage from the reproach of barbarism. 


“DPD, Hume.” 


The most striking tribute to the merits of this work is the unefface- 
able impression which its simple materials invariably make upon the 
mind to which they have been once presented. Who, that has ever 
read or witnessed the performance of ‘ Douglas,” ever forgets it ? 

Maternal love, displayed under circumstances which call forth all 
the intensity of passion, —youthful heroism and virtue, triumphing over 
destiny, and assuming their high place i in defiance of adverse fortune, 
and malignant jealousy, which, while it plants its deadly sting, involves 
itself in the ruin it creates—these are the elements, depicted with the 
truth and power of nature, compose a tragedy that comes home to the 
better feelings of every heart, and excites an interest unequalled by 
any other story extant, in which the passion of love is not the principal 
feature. 

In the northern part of the kingdom especially, the great beauty of 
this tragedy and its affecting story, appear to have in a very remarkable 
manner engaged the popular fancy. Every where, and by all classes, 
it is known; and wherever a taste for theatrical amusement prevails 
(which is sometimes in very remote quarters), it is the favourite play. 
In barns and outhouses it has been often acted, and there hailed as a 
genuine work of nature, and its very title forgotten or laid aside. I 
have seen it announced for representation in hand-bills, rude enough as 
‘‘ Doctor Home's Tragedy,” “* Douglas’ Tragedy,” and sometimes “ The 
noble Shepherd.” 

In private theatres it is well known to be a great favourite. I re- 
member well on our leaving school, some of us youths united to try 
our skill, small as it must have been, in theatricals. Amongst our 
party was my Lord ——-: to his lordship therefore, in all courtesy, the 
part of Young Norval was assigned; and perhaps as a sort of com- 
pliment to the author, who himself heard of what was going on, I had 
the singular and next high honour of appearing on the boards as Lady 
Randolph. 

But not to our own land alone has the admiration of this tragedy 
been confined. In countries abroad, persons are to be met with whose 
intimate acquaintance with it is remarkable. And in the criticism of a 
French author, it is extolled above all other productions of the kind, 
particular praise being accorded to the romantic air given to the piece by 
the landing of the Danes in Scotland. 

In short, if it be a just remark, that to write a first-rate tragedy—one, 
which the lovers of poetry and the popular taste shall equally approve, 
is the greatest effort of genius, John Home appears to have won all 
the honours that be lony to such an achievement, by writing the tragedy 
of ** Douglas.’ 

But I have delayed long enough saying a word or two of the outward 
appearance of the poet. It may be acceptable if I attempt to say some- 
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thing more particular of him as an individual, view him at times in 
private life more closely, speak of some of his peculiarities, and in this 
way bring the reader to a more intimate acquaintance with him. That 
we admire him as a man of genius, I dare say, is the case already ; that 
soon we shall love him is certain. 

JohnjHome was at least five feet ten inches in height, and of a manly 
elegant form. He possessed all the ease and perfect air of the gentle- 
man and man of the world. His countenance was striking and hand- 
some; the upper part especially, exhibiting fine traits of poetic in- 
spiration. His whole air and manner spoke distinctly who he was; 
among a hundred others, your eye would have fixed on John Home, and 
you would have said, ‘‘ that is the poet.”” In youth he had been fond 
of military exercise, and far on in life he seemed still to evince this in the 
prompt, decisive manner he sometimes assumed. 

As if nature had meant to commemorate his border descent, his 
articulation was marked slightly with the Northumbrian or Berwick 
** bur,” as it is called in Scotland; and this peculiarity being just 
discernible, and no more, it was to my ear not without grace. 

In his conversation he was simple and unostentatious. Yet he some- 
times broke into his great-gun stories, as I call them. 

As if conscious of the high position he occupied, he seemed desirous 
to descend and enter easily into conversation with those who ap- 
proached him, telling his homely amd familiar stories. He liked to 
speak of the country and of country folks, and of farming and farmer's 
stock. There was little of the argumentative in his conversation; he 
generally seemed to ask for information rather than himself desire to 
furnish it. He told little anecdotes of Leith and the country, and of 
his serving-man James. Such stories he was fond of; but when the 
fancy struck him he entered on higher topics, and touching on history 
gave corroborative anecdotes of these, embellished with remarkable 
language. 

I yet remember his expressive air, and the tone of his voice, when he 
spoke of the Duke D’Enghien, a prince of the royal family of France, 
whom Bonaparte seized in a neutral territory, and hurried into France 
and shot; lamenting his fate with tears in his eyes, upbraiding all 
Europe for not turning out to a man against Bonaparte, ‘‘the great 
demon of the time,” as he called him. 

He was proud of his descent, and connexion with the head of the 
family of Home. He took great interest in what concerned the present 
Earl, saw him often, and we currently supposed, advised him in some 
matters. 

The Homes, he used to say, were first settled in England, but the 
Earl taking offence at King William at the conquest, left the court, and 
attended by thirty or forty gentlemen, all clad in green, repaired to 
Scotland and established himself on the borders. 

His avowed attachment to family, and great love of heroism, have 
made him ascribe unusual value to an anecdote told of an ancestor of 
the Earl, when abroad ; for I find no less than three copies of the same 
story among his papers. [ shall insert it verbatim. 

‘“It was at Lafeld, not Fontenoy, that James Cox was an eye- 
witness of the following combat. 

‘‘ The Ist and 3d regiments of guards had formed on the right of the 
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Scots fusileers to cover the retreat of the army. Lord Home was 
colonel or captain of grenadiers of the 3d regiment. A large body of 
French cavalry came down upon them, menacing to break them, and 
get upon their flank. An officer, or person much distinguished by his 
figure, rode down singly, opposite to Lord Home, who was on horse- 
back, and called out to him, ‘“‘ Avancez donc.” Lord Home said 
loudly out, ‘* A vous Monsieur!” and immediately galloped up about 
twenty or thirty paces ahead of the guards. The clash of their swords 
immediately was heard, and the Frenchman fell from his horse. Lord 
Home immediately drew a pistol, and shot the horse ; and leaving them 
both dead on the field, rode back to the guards. A private of the name 
of Jeffreys, of the 3d regiment, went up and took the French officer’s 
pistols and watch, and an English soldier of the same regiment went 
up and took his hat, which was a very tine one. Jeffreys carried the 
pistols next day to Lord Home, but his Lordship desired him to keep 
them. The above, James Cox s says, is all positively and circumstan- 
tially true, to his knowledge. The soldier Jeffreys was a Kelso 
man. 

In another instance, also, he evinces his sense of family attachment, 
and the pride allied to it, by alluding, in a particular manner, to the 
Earl of Home in his history of the rebellion, He even appears to go a 
little out of his way to speak of that nobleman. 

Amongst those parties who joined Sir John Cope in the cause of 
government he mentions the Earl of Home, who was an officer in the 
guards. Thus runs the digression : 

‘It was known to every body who knows any thing of the history of 
their country, that the ancestors of this noble lord, once the most 
powerful peers in the south of Scotland, could ata short warning have 
raised in their own territories a body of men, whose approach that 
Highland army which had got possession of the capital, and was pre- 
paring to fight the whole military force in the kingdom, would not have 
dared to wait.’ 

A mind like John Home’s may well be supposed to have been partial 
to freedom. In every-day life, if he was ruffled at all, it was when any 
one attempted to dictate to him too far—and as to ‘liberty i in a more 
extended sense, his love of liberty in early life seems to have been a 
passion he cherished chiefly from adoration of the name. Won by its 
celebrity at the schools, he had there set it up as an idol, and his 
warm fane y easily made it a divinity. 

In his tragedy of “‘Agis,” written, as has been said, when a mere 
youth, he makes I ysander speak as follows of liberty : 


“Of common clay and in one common mould 

Mankind are formed; but the celestial fire 

That gives them life and soul is Liberty. 

And |, Prometheus like, to gain that fire 

For Sparta’s sons, would brave the bolt of Jove.” 
Following up this sentiment on all occasions in early life, I find him at 
one particular juncture taking up the cause of Scotland, and defending 
it with all the heat and passion of an enthusiast. 

Parliament had voted a militia force to England, but refused it to 

Scotland; apprehending, perhaps justly, that Scotland was not to be 
trusted safely with arms after the late fiery contest of 1745. John 
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Home, however, and other similar spirits were of a different opinion, and 
viewed this partiality of the government as an insult to Scotland. The 
formed themselves into an association called the ‘‘ Poker Club,” in 
allusion to a certain well-known instrument, to stir up and kindle the 
spirit of the Scotch against this imaginary insult. 

It is curious at the present time to observe of what materials this po- 
litical club was formed, and I have met with a paper of John Home’s 
in which he addresses the ‘* Poker Club” (whether in ridicule or reproof 
I know not) to show them of what extreme ingredients it appeared to 
be composed. Some of the chief men of the day became members of 
this club, as may be seen by the following list of a few of them : 

‘* Lord Elibank, Lord Melville, Sir Gilbert Elliot, Sir Robert Keith, 
Lord Ellisk, Sir John Dalrymple, Sir John Stuart, Doctors Adam, 
Smith, Cullen, Black, Gregory, Russel; Mr. Johnston, afterwards Sir 
William Pulteney, who was secretary, and Admiral Elliot.” 

David Hume, and Crosbie, an advocate, were named the “ assassins” 
of the club, if such service were to be found necessary. 

The club existed for more than twenty years, and consisted of from 
sixty to seventy members. 

There may appear a great deal of eccentricity and hardihood in a 
combination of this sort viewed by us now at this distance of time, but 
at the period alluded to, the union of the kingdoms was by no means 
so consolidated as it now is, and partiality for Scotland was, with one 
of the members at least, a strong and ruling passion. 

Those who knew John Home from early life, have often said, nothing 
could ever make him rich. His disregard for money, and his careless- 
ness of it was a striking trait in his character. He scarcely ever knew 
where to find it. He could not count it. It was not from defective 
eyesight ; for he could read without spectacles at eighty ; but he never 
seemed to know one kind of bank-note from another. 

When he paid a bill, he generally handed a parcel of notes, which he 
had attempted in vain to reckon, but could not. He seemed like a 
child at such moments, and when you turned your eyes towards him he 
appeared to exist in a sphere different from other men, and quite uncon- 
scious of the value of what was passing before him. It may appear a 
curious remark, but I do not think that any one attempted to cheat 
him in these times of cash-reckoning ; there was a noble openness and 
simplicity in his deportment, that must have made dishonesty ashamed 
of itself. 

He was generous and profuse of course, and this my impression of 
him must have been very early received ; for I remember well, when he 
visited at our house, and we boys were seated round our dinner- 
table, he used to take from his pocket a handful of money and 
throw it on the table before us, enjoying no doubt, the scramble which 
ensued. Years did not corrupt this fine feeling, as I shall be able to 
show hereafter. 

His inattention to money matters will further appear by the following 
occurrence: A friend having borrowed from him the sum of 2002. 
gavea bill for it, and when the money was repaid he required, of 
course, the bill to be given up. John Home, however, knew nothing of 
a bill; he wrote to his friend, saying that to talk of finding such a note 
amongst his papers was like searching for the lost books of Livy; and 
he gave an acknowledgment for the money. 
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It may be well supposed that John Home was not fa retired, solitary 
scholar. By nature he was the reverse. Every thing combined. in his 
favour to make him distinguished in society, and perhaps the respect 
that he met with in all circles made him attached to it. 

During his residence in London he lived, I believe, chiefly with Lord 
Bute, or at least, spent much of his time in his lordship’s society. Of 
the footing upon which he stood with that nobleman, I fortunately have 
it in my power to speak very particularly. Amongst the papers before 
me, there is a fragment of a letter which speaks volumes on this sub- 
ject, but I must decline inserting this letter here. It is addressed to 
Lord Bute at an important crisis both to his lordship and the young 
king, and exhibits arare specimen of the mind and spirit of the poet. 

In that letter John Home flatters nobody—flatters not, at least, his 
illustrious patron; but with the greatest freedom questions his lord- 
ship’s policy at an important juncture, and as his friend and counsellor, 
as a warm patriot, as a sage, freely points him to his.course. 

It is a subject of curious speculation how far the opinions of the mi- 
nister’s friend may have influenced the ruling powers at a period so 
fraught with interest; but the traces, few and indistinct, the tide of 
time has sw ept over and etiaced, and fancy is left to speculate upon a 
barren strand. 

The attachinent of Lord Bute to the poet, and his great confidence in 
him, are traits very honourable to that nobleman. His affection for him 
was great, as may be seen from many letters in their correspondence. 

From these letters I shall select the two following ; the first of which 
is deserving of all our admiration : 

‘* Dear Home, 

‘Tam very much obliged to you for the friendly endeavours you 
have used for me in a point of the greatest consequence. A person 
acting up to the character you draw of Mr. F., would bea treasure to 
me, and deserve my warmest protection. I spoke to Elliot on the sub- 
ject, and desired him to write my thoughts, as I had it notin my power 
to do so myself. You would find by him that I want to change the 
plan of my children’s education. You have often heard me talk with 
horror of schools. Before I received yours, | had been in search of a 
person in whom I might repose the greatest trust I shall ever have in 
my power to place in any man; for itis not Greek and Latin that I 
am most anxious about, it is the formation of the heart, the instilling 
into the tender ductile plant, noble, generous, seutiments, reai religion, 
moral virtue, with enthusiasm for our country, its laws and liberties. 

‘Ip short. ideas fit for the situations my children, especially my eldest 
ia will in ‘all probability be in. The man who does this, or indeed 
attempts it honestly—for who can answer for the success of the wisest 
education /—must be my friend, and will most certainly find me ex- 
tremely his. A person fit to take this great line cannot, must not be 
embarrassed with teaching the first rudiments of education, I should 
therefore provide some other person for that under his eye. 

‘* T have now opened my heart to you, and have given you, dear 
llome, more data to go upon. You will now be a better judge of the 
important commission you so kindly take in hand. 

‘* Mountstuart inquires after his friend, and so does Frederick. Adieu, 
dear Home. 

“« Bure.” 
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The next letter appears to have been written when the earl was set- 
ting out on some foreign mission. 


‘* Dear Home, 

** As I may probably continue the next winter abroad, I send this by 
George Johnstone to be delivered into your own hand. 

“*]T assure you I am sorry to go without you, and yet, for the reason I 
mentioned in my last, you will see the necessity of it. 

‘* Besides, if you are here, I know your warm heart so well, that I am 
certain you will not suffer me to be calumniated or abused in my ab- 
sence, without taking ‘proper methods of answering those infamous 
wretches where it is necessary and expedient: and I shall also expect to 
know the state of things from you with more freedom than from others, 
In short, if you are here I know [ have a warm and zealous friend in 
this Pandemonium, who will not leave me in ignorance of any thing 
material that comes’to his knowledge. Adieu, dear Home, and depend 
upon it, if I live to return, you will have restored to you in my person, a 
very cordial and affectionate friend. 

“ Bure.” 


The following note of a conversation betwixt Home and Pitt, after- 
wards Earl of Chatham, is interesting as attesting that illustrious indi- 
vidual’s respect for and appreciation of the value of classical learning. 

‘‘ Mr. Pitt used to ask Mr. Home to his house very often. Mr. 
Pitt, having purchased a commission in the army when a very young 
man, had not read a great deal; and, in conversation with Mr. Home, 
used to ask him various questions concerning the Latin classics. 

‘‘ At one time he told Mr. Home that some of his friends who were 
excellent scholars, had told him that they preferred the verses of Lu- 
cretius to the verses of Virgil. 

‘* Mr. Home said that he also preferred the verses of Lucretius. Mr. 
Pitt desired to have an example of that superiority which might explain 
the cause of it. 

“Mr. Home said, that in his opinion Lucretius had a finer ear than 
Virgil, which enabled him to write most beautiful verses without having 
recourse to epithets, as Virgil often had, which did not add to the force 
but diminished the harmony of his verses. For instance, Lucretius 
describing the early state of manners when the brave and the handsome 
were the most prized, says, 


“ Nam facies multum valuit, viresque vigebant, 
Posterius res inventa est, aurumque repertum 
Quod facile et valides et pulchris diminuit honorem.” 


‘‘Mr. Home, after producing this example, said, that he thought 
Virgil could not have expressed the same sentiments in such beautiful 
verses, and perhaps not in the same number of verses.” 

About the year 1759 he produced his third tragedy, the “ Siege of 
Acquilleia,” and in that year published a collected edition of his three 
plays, and dedicated it to George, then Prince of Wales. 

The dedication, which I here subjoin, is a genuine specimen of his 
_own mind, exhibiting noble trophies of his learning, with all those 
heroic sentiments so much the characteristics of the poet. 
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“ To his Royal Highness, 
“George, Prince of Wales. 











































“Sir, 

“In dedications, especially those which poets write, mankind expect 
to find little sentiment and less truth. A grateful imagination adorns 
its benefactor with every virtue, and even flatters with sincerity. 

‘* Hence the portrait of each patron of the muses is drawn with the 
same outline, and finished as a model of perfection. 

« Instructed by the errors of others, I presume not to make the pa- 
negyric of the Prince of Wales, nor to extol the patronage of literature 
as the most shining quality of a Prince. 

** Your royal highness will permit me to mention one sort of patron- 
age which can never be praised too much ; that, I mean, which extend- 
ing its influence to the whole society, forms and excites the genius of 
individuals by exalting the spirit of the state. 

‘< Institutions that revive in a great and highly-civilized people, those 
virtues of courage, manhood, and love of their country, which are most 
apt in the progress of refinement to decay, produce at the same time 
that pleasing and ornamental genius which cannot subsist in a mind 
that does not partake of those qualities w hich it describes. This is an 
observation which has escaped the notice of the greater part of writers 
who have inquired into the cause of the growth and decay of poetry 
and eloquence ; but it has not escaped the penetration of Longinus, 

who, writing in the decline of the Roman empire, and lamenting that 
the true sublime was not to be found in the works of his time, boldly 
imputes that defect to the change of policy, and enumerates with in- 
dignation the vices of avarice, effeminacy, and pusillanimity, which, 
arising from the loss of liberty, had so inthralled and debased the 
minds of men that they could not look up, as he calls it, to any thing 
elevated and sublime: and here, as in other questions, the great critic 
quotes the authority of his master Homer. ‘The day of slavery be- 
reaves a man of half his virtue.’ The experience of succeeding times 
has shown that genius is affected by changes less violent than the loss 
of liberty. That it even flourishes in times of vigour and enterprise, 
and languishes amidst the sure corruption of an inactive age. 

‘“* Your royal highness, as heir apparent to the British empire, hath 
in view the noblest field that ever a laudable ambition entered. 

‘The envied state of this nation cannot remain precisely as it is; 
the tide must flow or ebb faster than it has ever flowed. 

‘A prince destined in such a period to reign, begins a memorable 
era of perfection or degeneracy. The serious cares and princely studies 
of your youth, the visible tenour of your generous and constant mind, 
have filled the breasts of all good men with hopes of you equal to their 
wishes. 

‘* That these hopes may be fulfilled in their utmost extent, is the sin- 
cere and ardent prayer of 

“ Your Royal Highness’s, &c.” 


The * Siege of Acquilleia” is the least interesting of all his plays. 
Yet Garrick admired this tragedy much, probably finding i in the cha- 
racter of the Roman Consul, which he himself enacted, ‘metal suited 
to his own powerful style and lofty conceptions. 
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In the year 1760 George III. ascended the throne, and amongst the 
first acts of his munificence he settled a pension of 300/. on the poet; 
and, in two or three years afterwards, appointed him *‘ conservator”’ of 
the Scots privileges in Campvere, in Holland, a sort of consulship, as 
he himself called it, which produced him about 300/. more. 

As lord conservator, so he was styled, he had a right to sit in the ge- 
neral assembly of the church of Scotland, and in aftertimes he occa- 
sionally attended their sittings in that capacity, 

At the commencement of the reign of George III. the animosity and 
violence of political parties rose to an alarming height, and for several 
years the popularity of the king, and Lord Bute his minister, was at a 
low ebb from various causes. Wilkes, Junius, and Chatham, each in 
their degree assailed both king and minister. The mob, too, caught the 
phrensy, and led by the spirit of anarchy, threatened king, nobles, and 
the public peace. 

At the time of these disturbances, or disturbances equally alarming, 
the conduct of George III., then a young prince, gained him the greatest 
admiration. His speech in the privy-council, on the subject of the riots, 
drew tears from several of the councillors. 

‘* IT cannot but disapprove of the conduct of the magistrates; but I 
shall answer for one—” said the king, laying his hand upon his heart— 
‘one will do his duty.” 

At such a time, it may be supposed unlikely that the spirit of John 
Home, loyalty itself, would remain idle. I have met with a great mass 
of writings amongst his papers which I at one time contemplated making 
a prominent part of these notices, but maturer consideration has im- 
pressed me with the inexpediency of disturbing their repose. 

These writings are endorsed ‘ Letters Political publishedin the News- 
papers,” and appear to have been addressed to the different periodicals 
of the day. 

‘¢ The North Briton.” 

‘¢ The Briton.” 

‘* The London Chronicle.” 

‘¢ The Monitor.” 

“ The Public Advertiser.” 
And from some memoranda I observe, that he occasionally addressed 
these periodicals under the following designations : 

‘«‘ A Friend to the Constitution.” 

‘‘ A Retired Oificer of the Army.” 

“* A Foreigner.” : 

These papers are as various in their style as in their subjects, but they 
are chiefly distinguished by the author’s bold and strenuous vindication 
of the character of the young king, with the occasional interposition of 
a shield to defend Lord Bute. 

I have reason to believe that the celebrated Junius was at times the 
antagonist of John Home in his political writings; though scarcely did 
Sir William Draper require any foreign aid in his able defence against 
that powerful writer. 

As a specimen of Home’s style of writing on such subjects, I shall 
give one or two quotations from these “ Letters Political.” 
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‘¢ To the Monitor, 

“ As I am no great reader of weekly — or political dissertations 
of any sort, I never read a ‘ Monitor’ till Saturday last; and was en- 
gaged to read the ‘ Monitor’ of that day by my curiosity to know what 
it was that made several gentlemen of my acquaintance express so 
much resentment and indignation at that paper. The perusal of it had 
not the same’ effect on me. What I felt was contempt rather than in- 
dignation; and I am persuaded that the long annals of party-writing 
contain no example of such audacious and yet impotent abuse. 

‘* It would be folly, Master Monitor, presumption and insolence only 
less than yours, to attempt a vindication of that amiable and august cha- 
ter which you have endeavoured so grossly to defame. If faction did 
not interpret, if the voice of party did not give a name to a_ portrait 
without resemblance, your monstrous parallel would have passed un- 
heeded. Without examination it shall remain: and let the public judge 
whether or no tyranny, profusion, and the love of pleasure are the true 
features of a prince who has hitherto been regarded as the friend of 
liberty, and the patron of wise economy and temperance.” 

Again he says, 

‘« But the king, without adviser, counsellor, or friend—for he on whom 
those titles have been bestowed was far distant,—the king, in this cruel 
moment, exerted the spirit of a man, and showed himself worthy of his 
crown. He refused to strike, he disdained to submit himself and his 
kingdom to an imperious faction, and called for the support of every 
good subject, of every faithful servant, of every unbiassed member of 
his parliament. 

‘* Another minister was found, and from that hour, from that moment, 
the language of opposition changed, the current of abuse left its former 
channels, and the whole torrent poured itself on the king. 

‘« The detestable Junius too, that spider, who, in his dark chamber, 
spins from his bowels webs of poison and torture, has endeavoured to 
twist every thread round the soul of his sovereign; and the king him- 
self is now the butt of every shaft, held up as the object of detestation 
for acting in a manner that ought to endear him to his people. What 
ought the people of this country to wish for in a prince, but a princely 
and independent mind ? who so fit to cherish liberty as he who is tee 
nacious of his own 2” 

In one of these letters John Home touches on Reform, and says, 

‘It is perhaps the rare and singular gift of Heaven to cause arise in 
this country a spirit of jealousy towards the ruling powers. It is now 
so blended with the constitution that no great excess can be committed, 
nor can the iron hand of oppression ever be stretched out. Happy is it 
for the lieges that each can enjoy his civil and religious liberty un- 
molested. May it continue so for ages tocome! But let not the rich 
and beautiful garment which for such a length of time hath covered 
these nations be rent to pieces because perhaps some coarse threads 
have been mixed in the contexture.” 


(To be continued.) 
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GOING OUT OF TOWN. 


“ Ob! lady fair, where art thou roaming ?”—Moors. 


“* The world was all before them where to choose.”—Mutton. 


Enaisu life has its full share of bores and petty vexations; we do 
not shine in the savoir-vivre, but take pains to make ourselves un- 
easy, when fortune would willingly break the new act of parliament, and 
heap our measure of happiness till it run over. Of this we have a brave 
instance in the circumscription of the London season, and the arbitrary 
severity with which its observation is enforced, to the disturbance and 
displacement of the least locomotive of the queen’s lieges. Of all civil 
arrangements, it is the most incomprehensible ; being neither an animal 
result—for men are not swallows,—nor of social origin—for all its pur- 
poses are antisocial. Political it certainly is not, though to some it may 
SO appear; in as much as the commencement and duration of a London 
visit (we cannot with propriety call it residence) is deemed by the 
uninitiated, to be contingent upon the legislative necessities of the nation. 
Experience, however, has long satisfied us that this is an error of the 
kind technically called hysteron proteron, or, in the vernacular, putting 
the cart before the horse. For, if we be not egregiously mistaken (an 
hypothesis utterly untenable), it is the season which regulates the session 
of parliament, and not the session the season: et sic argumentamur. 

If there is a class in society for which a minister, be he whig or tory, pro- 
fesses unmeasured respect, it isthe country-gentlemen ; and accordingly, 
he regulates the assembling of parliament exclusively to suit their con- 
venience. But country-gentlemen, like all other gentlemen (and simple 
men into the bargain), make their wife’s convenience their own; and 
the ladies never find it convenient to come to town, save when the 
Opera House is open, and the town full: the parliament, therefore, 
is not. called together ‘‘ for the despatch of business,” until those 
inducements subsist. Then, again, no matter what may be the state 
of affairs, the Bank parlour may be at its wits’ end, all the irons of 
Birmingham may be in the fire, the Canadas may have deserted and 
turned republican, Mehemet Ali may be at Constantinople, and the 
Emperor of Russia at Pekin, and fyet would the Easter recess be as 
religiously observed, as the Ramadan is in Turkey, or quarter-day by 
a seedy landlord. 

Is it then not clear that parliament adjourns because fashion decrees 
that her votaries should go to their villas, and for no other reason ? 

It cannot be that the recess is adopted for the purposes of needful 
fresh air and relaxation, because the members are then scarcely warm in 
their places. Besides, of all times of the year, Easter is the least 
agreeable to pass in the country; and authority alone could induce a 
single human being to submit to the inconvenience. At Easter, the 
east wind (from which the festival itself, in all likelihood, derives its 
name), blows incessantly—enough, as the old ladies are wont to say, 
to cut you in two; the atmosphere is as full of dust as that of the de- 
sart in a simoom; the sun smilesa sardonic grin in your face, while 
the sleet and snow take the skin off your cheeks, and the frost writes 
lasciate speranza on the shrivelled blossoms of the peach-trees and 
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nectarines, which have not yet, with all their experience, learned the 
folly of coming out in such weather, The very violets are ashamed to 
show, and hide their diminished heads under their leaves as they best 
may, from the pitiless pelting of the spring. One absolutely regrets 
the fogs of November; and more than half suspects that the astrono- 
mers are out intheir reckoning. At Whitsuntide, on the contrary, the 
sun may really have warmed itself, and the leaves are (sometimes) on 
the trees; the thorns are, perhaps, in blossom, coals may begin to 
look down, without the aid of my Lord Mayor, the birds sing, the bees 
hum, and every thing invites us to enjoy the country; yet no one 
dreams of leaving London then, unless you call a drive to Epsom “ a 
departure from town.” Some may, perhaps, say, that all this depends 
on the assizes; yet supposing it does, the question still remains why 
the assizes divide the year into three months and nine, Justice and 
humanity would have equalized the intervals ; and as no rational expla- 
nation of the existing arrangement can be given, we may fairly set that 
also down to fashion,* whose indisputable mght and attribute it is, to 
be on all things irrational. 

Lastly, and to conelude,—loud and universal are the complaints 
of a prevalent inattention to public business in parliament men, from 
the moment when grouse-shooting commences! Then, a boulepho- 
bia seems to spread epidemically, whippers-in are at their wits’ end, 
and it becomes as difficult to make a house,” as if St. Stephen’s was 
set apart for the performance of tragedy. Talk of St.Valentine’s-day, 
and the birds building their nests! the true pairing season commences 
on the 12th of August. 

Parliament then is subordinated to the laws of fashion ; and fashion, 
rational or irrational must be obeyed. When the season comes round for 
London to be not in season, it’s useless to resist—go you must, whether 
you like it or no: and we, for our parts, do not like it atall. We were 
born with a large allowance of the vis inertia, and hate to be disturbed 
by any thing. It signifies little where fate may have placed us: if we 
are once comfortably settled down, no matter where, though it should 
be in the cells of St. Pelagie, or in the snows of Siberia, we should de- 
testa breaking up. How much worse is it, then, when we are drummed 
out of London—the best, the only place im all seasons, and their changes ! 
* We like no change,” as the conservative Rolla said on another oe- 
casion; ‘and least of all, such change as this must give us.” No, 
give us poor dear Captain Morris’s shady side of Pall-mall, and Spring 
gardens, before those of Semiramis. It is not often that we are taken 
with a fit of sentimentality, and ** babble of green fields ;"’ but when 
we do find it coming on, we incontinently betake ourselves to ‘ the 
Garden” (rue Garden par excellence), and secure a front place for ‘ As 
you like it.” The cut scenery of the forest of Ardennes, is country 
enough for us; and Shakspeare’s beautiful imagery makes the oil and 
Orangepeel atmosphere, that blows over the pit, smell like the grass after 
a shower, 

We never could see the fun of leaving a well-built, well-furnished 
town-house, to put up with a watering-place first-Hoor, or a remote, 
weatherbeaten country-mansion, let for ‘ half nothing,” because the 
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fish-ponds make the rooms damp, or because you have the rats for 
playfellows as soon as the candle is out. Neither can we discover 
the joke of exchanging a well-appointed club for an hotel coflee-room, 
and yesterday's newspaper. One cannot but regret, too, the agreeable 
white-bait parties, the snug stall at the opera, the seven o’clock canter, 
for an appetite, in the park; the station at the feet of Achilles, to 
pass in review all the finest women and horses in Europe. ‘* We 
cannot but remember such things were, and were most dear to us,” 
Yet such is the peremptory nature of this social duty of keeping 
terms, like a lawyer, that every pleasure must be relinquished as if 
by word of command, the instant the season is voted over, Then, 
before we can turn round, the town is emptied, and we are left alone in 
our glory: just as you may have observed a flock of migratory birds 
wheeling their flight by thousands, round a village steeple, on some 
autumnal evening, and in five minutes afterwards, not a feather left ; 
so you see the club-windows teeming with members at the close of the 
season, and the next morning you will search Pall-mall and St. James’s 
for an acquaintance, and search in vain, It looks like enchantment ! 
One wonders whence the post-horses could have come, or whether the 
earth has not opened and swallowed up the absent. 

In all this, there is much resemblance to human life itself. The 
young and the thoughtless begin the season, as they begin the world— 
joyous and buoyant, unconscious of the coming on of time, and the 
prescribed term that ‘waits its evening prey.”” Yet the brightest of 
the London splendours, like those of a more ambitious cast, lead but 
to the grave.” Happy are they who can shut their eyes to such cross 
moralities, and enjoy the lights and lemonade of the season, as they 
do those of their natural lives, undisturbed by the certainty of “ what 
it must all come to.” To us, the sense of the evil hour is constant 3 
the recollection of the end that must be, never leaves our imagination, 
It may be very foolish and very unphilosophical; but when did ever the 
philosopher bear the toothach patiently ; and yet —_— ills (even 
the toothach) are less than horrible imaginings,” e confess, then, 
our weakness; this miserable anticipation unbitters our brightest en- 
joyments of the brief and fleeting season ; it haunts us in the crush of 
carriages ut Almack’s, it strikes a damp on the promenade of the Zoo- 
logical Gardens, it starts up in the fullest flush of beauty at the Horti- 
cultural, e¢ in ipsis floribus angit. 

A well-known oriental tale converts a palace into a caravansary, be- 
cause prince follows prince in its occupation, as the traveller departs 
from the inn where he has rested, to make way for his successor, If 
there be any thing in this apologue, what must be thought of London ? 
It is not surely a city, but rather a gipsy-camp! Its mansions, so 
called by a ducus a non lucendo, for acdolly remains in them, are, in= 
deed, scarcely hotels; but resemble rather certain gin-palaces, in 
which, amidst all their garish splendours, the floor is laid down on an 
inclined plane, to prevent the inmates from remaining too stationary. 
In the old times, the gentry dated their letters from “ their lodgings 
in the Pall-mall;” and eruly, they might adopt a similar language still ; 
for what are the magnificent palaces of the ‘ far west,” better than 
lodgings, if they are only occupied by the month or quarter? A pretty 
price, by the by, to pay for so brief an accommodation ! Is it not ex- 
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traordinary, that any reasonable man should think it worth his while to 

mount an establishment for so limited an enjoyment? Is it not a 

token of the extravagance of the age, to do it on so grand and ex- 
nsive a scale? 

We fix the duration of the season, somewhat arbitrarily, at three 
months ; but} there are a few who contrive to find their way into town 
shortly after Christmas, so that the streets are fuller in February 
than they are in October. The regular season, however, in the true 
sense of the word, does not really commence until towards Easter ; 
yet is the recess scarcely over before we are awakened from ‘‘ our 
dream of bliss,” by the voting of the supplies,—that knell of a depart- 
ing session, which we dread as much as if we were the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Country-gentlemen, intent on presenting their daughters 
at court, or husbands teased into bringing their wives to town, for a 
treat, are particularly apt to mistake their time, and both to come and 
to go sooner than the appointed season: the last, perhaps, may be the 
consequence of the first, as often as the visit is governed rather by 
money than by time, and it is finis longa charteque vieque—that 
is, the end of the paper (currency) is the end of the journey. 

It is this miscalculation that produces the obvious thinning of the 
streets which takes place towards the end of June, when the London 
winter is really at its acme. A close observer may discover that the 
lost sheep have disappeared from the north side of Oxford-street ; and 
tradesmen know by their bills being paid, that the departures are ex- 
clusively from among country Puts. Still, this phenomenon, coupled 
as it is with the bursting forth of the midsummer shoot on the trees, in 
the squares, may be regarded as too faithful an augury of the approach- 
ing termination of the real season—as a broad hint for the uphol- 
sterers, to get ready their canvass bags for entombing chandeliers 
and window-curtains, and warning music-sellers to make room for the 
pianofortes and harps, which are to be laid up in ordinary, when re- 
turned on their hands, and when hiring is at an end. 

Shortly after the apparition of these “ signs of the times,” the ap- 
proaching end of all things may be noted in a succession of changes 
passing over the exterior of the opera audience. The customary faces 
gradually disappear from the lower circles; and are replaced by strange 
turbans and incomprehensible deformities of gauze, lace, feather, flower, 
and ribbon, which arise here and there to frighten the pit from its pro- 
priety, and thicken week by week. In the boxes, too, where female 
beauty so lately beamed in unimpeachable correctness of costume, by 
ones, or at most by twos (for neither friendship, affection, relationship, 
nor all-powerful interest, can crowd a third woman into a box of 
genuine bon ton), strange conglomerations of aunts and cousins may 
be scen stretching their anxious necks, tier above tier, to catch a 
glance at the stage from the very back of the box, in sure and certain 
token of a joint-stock subscription for the night’s accommodation. 
An orange, an apple, a queen-cake munched in the very face of the 
audience, with the great lustre pouring ‘‘ intolerable day” upon the 
culprit, could not more thoroughly stamp vulgarity on the unfortunate 
who should so far forget herself, than the making one of a party of 
‘the nine Miss Simmonses,” a sort of female edition of the long firm 
of Longman and Co. pressed into one box, as closely together as figs 
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in a grocer’s basket. In the stalls also, a fall of prices shows itself in 
the altered dress and persons of the occupants, as distinctly as a fall 
in the stocks would show in the lengthened faces of the bulling Israelites 
of Capel-court. Nay, in the very pit itself, that tabooed and unap- 
proachable limbo of the nobodies, a deterioration is manifest, though 
its character be less decided. At first sight, we know not, indeed, 
exactly what has come over it, though we feel that something has hap- 
pened. But if we look sharp, the whiskers will turn out to be a 
thought more formidable; the breathings of cigars that “ have made 
themselves smoke, into which they have vanished,” will be somewhat 
denser; the Macassar oil, too, will be less genuine, and the kid gloves 
stand in more need of the services of the ingenious artist, who makes 
such articles look ‘‘as good as new.” Here and there, through the 
house, an habitué may indeed still be seen clinging to the last to his 
favourite amusement—the regular London man will still be found in the 
omnibus, and the Morning Post may still take cognizance of the pre- 
sence of some half-dozen of the out-and-outer women of fashion, always 
the last to quit the scene: but the glory of the season is already de- 
parted, and no mistake; ‘ the gaiety of nations is eclipsed,” by a worse 
than French revolution (the revolution of time); and the house is no 
longer itself. Night after night, only adds to the gloom: till ladies’- 
maids, butlers, and whole families of tradesmen are invited to figure, 
where Sams can no longer raise a guinea; and the Grisis and Rubinis 
exclaim to Laporte in their choicest Italian, ‘‘ Dismiss me, enough !” 

Long before the arrival of this decisive moment, the possibility of 
crossing from St. James’s to Albemarle street, has given token of what 
is to come: soon afterwards, an odd day without its dinner-card ‘* casts 
its shadow before.” The coming in of oysters, too, is a bad symptom, 
making us sup full of horrors. Picnics to Richmond next begin to 
multiply, as if preluding to a deeper plunge into the horrors of rurality. 
The talk grows stronger of steam-boats and travelling chariots; New- 
man’s postboys cock their white hats more neatly ; straw lies unswept 
from doors where the return-waggon has been packed; and ‘* last scene 
of all in this eventful history,” the very link (or rather lantern) boys, in 
besieging you as you jump into the chariot from an assembly, as they 
hang on the carriage, for ‘‘a little sixpence,”’ tell you, by way of plea, 
that “‘ they are going into the country.” 

When such things occur, then is the breaking up of the season at 
haad ; and it is high time to prepare for another, though alas! not fora 
better world. Not among the least of the evils incident to this fatal con- 
tingency, is the necessity of making up our minds to where we shall go. 
We look back upon the shadows of departed joys, and that’s bad 
enough; but what is it to an anticipation of the miseries to come—the 
looking steadily in the face a choice of evils. Whatever may be a 
man’s station in life, the determination is a matter of no small import, 
though the points for consideration differ in each. The lawyer consults 
the length of his vacation; the merchant the state of trade ; members 
of parliament calculate the probability of a general election: and all, 
more or less, cast an anxious eye on the finances. Now is the time for 
affected enthusiasm and the hypocrisy of taste; for when we can no 
longer sacrifice to pleasure, we strive to make the most of circum- 
stances, and sacrifice to vanity. For the higher walks of life, etiquette 
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divides the long and dreary period between the adjoining and meeting 
of parliament into distinct epochs, which must be all observed, whether 
it suits the disposition or no. The younger scions of noble houses be- 
take themselves, as we have hinted, to Scotland; a place is hired 
where game is plenty, where whiskey 1 is of the first quality, and innocent 
of excise. Infernal hard work it is, that same grouse-shooting, with the 
roughing it in cabins, and sleeping on heather! to say nothing of every 
now and then sticking in a bog, or being obstinately short-sighted, and 
never touching a feather. Nevertheless, linquenda domus ‘et placens 
uxor, you must pair off from the house, leave an innocent but amusing 
flirtation with another man’s wife, which is very different from leaving 
your own: and what is worse still, you must make believe to like it, 
and pretend that you never enjoyed any thing half so much in your 
life! It is not one man inten whom fashion drives to such courses, who 
really relishes the sport, who does not wish the mountains and the Man- 
tons at the devil, and heartily rejoice, when that corvée is performed. 

Meantime the heads of the family, in their distress to dispose of 
themselves, send for their physician, who prescribes Wiesbaden for their 
gout, or sends them to Carlsbad, or some other bad; they are all bad 
alike to a sensible man, who understands comfort, that’s certain. Co- 
lonels of militia, and deputy-lieutenants of counties dispense with this 
ceremony, and start at once for the Emperor of all the Russias’ reviews 
to learn military tactics. The young ladies are for Switzerland, the 
married dames for the w watering-places of the south of France, and their 
political papas for the German courts. 

But wherever they wander, if they remain on the continent, they 
must winter at Rome, there is no escaping that. Mercy on them, poor 
people, what a deal they must do in that infernal city! (eternal ** we should 
have said ;” but it is written, so let it go). If there is aclass of men 
thoroughly detestable, it is the Vasis and the Nebbis of Rome. They are 
worse by far than a master of the ceremonies, and quite as inevitable ; 
recalling all the Greek and Latin you never knew, drawing upon 
associations you never experienced, and appealing to tastes you never 
felt. We never really hated popery with so pure and protestant a dislike, 
as while making the never-ending tour of the Roman churches ; and 
ten times a day we prayed for the Goths, and for the Connétable de 
Bourbon, in grateful consideration of the havoc they respectively 
made with the monuments of that Babylon of brick and marble forget- 
me-nots. 

At home the field of excursion is not quite so wide ; and it therefore is 
universally considered as a pis aller, The Duke of Wellington did not 
employ such elaborate combinations to trap his enemy into a general en- 
gagement, when that enemy would rather have kept his distance, than they 
on the home service must bring to bear upon the distribution of time 
between August and Christmas. The matter is, to shoot partridges with 
Lord A., toshoot pheasants with Lord B., to hunt with the Earl of C., to 
pass a fortnight at the dear duchess’s delightful marine villa, en chemin 
for an annual duty visit to a maiden relation, who hasa fortune to leave, 
and returns two members to parliament. But how is this to be done? 
Lord A. is making himself sea-sick at Cowes, and won't be at home in 
September ; and ‘Lady B. will lie in, and won't receive till after the 
pheasants are all exterminated, and the battus are beat toa dead stand- 
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still. Or perhaps it turns out that the marine villa is full: somehow or 
other, like the course of true love, the way of the tourist rarely runs 
smooth. The plans then have all to be changed, and the very porter’s 
book searched for a dear friend whose house does not lie too far a-field 
for a bivouac, or perhaps for an encampment. 

This may seem strange, considering that the aristocracy all know each 
other ; and that it is but to step beyond the pale, and a lord is at all times, 
a welcome guest every where. But the matter is not simply to find house- 
room, but to kill the condemned time tolerably ; and a country-house is a 
prison, if all things are not convenables. It generally turns out, then, in 
making these arrangements, that Lord this is so violent in his politics, 
Lord that is so particular about his preserves, Sir Harry is such a bore, 
Lady Betty has turned serious, or Lord Charles’s wife (whose house is 
really delectable), is a divorcée. With such drawbacks, who would be 
shut up any where for afortnight? It were better to go home at once,— 
the last place in the world to seek amusement in, unless one should be a 
regular prig, and dote on the hat-worship of tenants, the importance 
attached to justice work, or the incense of the family apothecary, and 
the parson with his long family to provide for. 

Descending a step in the hierarchy of rank and fashion, we come to 
those who have a less command of friends and resources, and for these 
the watering-places are open ;—that is, as soon as the summer is over, 
and the south-westers set in—when the houses become water-courses, 
and the sea-beach ceases to be tenable. Before that time, Ramsgate 
and Brighton are in the hands of the London shopkeepers, and ** no de- 
cent person can show his face inthem.” Leamington is bearable, if you 
hunt, and are not up to Melton: for whatever our station, non cuivis 
homini contingit, to attain to that distinction. But if you do not relish 
the pitting your own neck against a fox’s brush, if you would rather 
ride through a gate than over it, and prefer passing over a river to 
going through it (and de gustibus non est disputandum), there is no- 
thing left for it, in the way of amusement at Leamington, but dyspepsia 
and a course of mutton-chops. Under all circumstances, Cheltenham 
is a disqualified retreat, and is abandoned to East Indian nabobs, to West 
India planters, and to city aldermen with ventral protuberances, and in- 
durated livers. The fact is that exclusiveness has ruined the watering- 
places. If any one doubts how much pleasure has lost by this sacrifice 
to pride, let him consult Count Hamilton’s ever delightful memoirs, 
and compare the Tonbridge of Charles II.’s days, with the dreary, 
deserted Pantiles, of modern times. Then, it was all fun and no ac- 
commodation; now, there are palaces in plenty, and very great people 
to inhabit them: but as for fun, you might as well look for it in a 
methodist meeting. Whatever else you do with your time, no one goes 
to the wells; save a few pale-faced girls—for the waters alone remain 
unchanged amidst the general revolution of all things Tonbridgean. 

Then, again, there is Bath—a second Nineveh. What a pity that no 
stand has been made in favour of Bath, the seat of all that was charm- 
ing, from Bladud to Anstey. Who ever listened to Lady Rodolpha 
Lumbercourt’s delicious description of the rooms, without longing for a 
visit? Not even smellfungus Smollett can make the place other- 
wise than delightful, Why, then, might not its fashion be revived, though 
but fora season? Why mightit not once more be rendered exclusive, at least 
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till the Great Western railroad shall be completed, and Cornwall itself 
taken in asa tea-garden to the metropolis ? 

At best, however, watering-places must be but second-rate affairs, 
‘‘ cheap repositories” for dowager notabilities, asylums of refuge for 
those who can do no better. A Morning Post celebrity they may have 
for a while; and whim and caprice may give them a temporary vogue : 
but not even royalty could fix their destinies, or make them desirable 
retreats for the real élite. Most people, therefore, are really enchanted 
when they have done this portion of their out-of-town task. 

Christmas, as the children say, comes but once a year, but sooner or 
later, it does come ; that is later to schoolboys and tradesmen in want 
of ready money, and sooner to the men of ‘lands and beeves,” to 
whom it is an epoch of obligations and necessities. At Christmas, the 
estated gentry must do the hospitable : and for that purpose they must 
go home. Then it is that electioneering duties fall heavily; that the 
county is to be invited, the mavor and jurats to be feasted, and even 
the town-clerk to be asked—once. Then aunts, cousins, and younger 
brothers must be assembled, and the whole host of family dependants 
treated with common civility. Then, too, come the annual settling 
with the steward, the signing of bonds and mortgages, for a provision to 
be made for the expenses of the last seasun; and last of all, after having 
made a common hotel of the mansion, it becomes converted to an her- 
mitage, the festivities (!) are over, and the innkeeper is left and aban- 
doned by his velvet friends to a six weeks téte-d-téte with his lady wife 
or the gamekeeper. 

Time, however, passes on, pass it ever so slowly; and the season 
arrives when it is decent to leave the country and repair to Paris. This, 
in fact, is the only endurable retreat for such as cannot be in town; for 
with a little management, Paris may be made very like London. Yet, 
out alas! how fallen off is Paris since the Faubourg has been deserted, 
and the citizen king tabooed as mauvais ton. To apply Talleyrand’s 
joke on himself, the revolution of 1830, was the vingt de Mars of the 
English exclusives in Paris. Things, however, are now beginning to 
take up; and if the court still retains some teinture de Bourgeoisie, 
what between Russian princes, German high transparencies, a travelling 
sovereign or so, in a plain frock-coat, and a pseudonyme, and the 
British embassy, with half a dozen gregarious London top-sawyers, Paris 
may still be endurable for the short period, till parliament meets, and the 
Italians return to the Haymarket. 

It might be imagined with all these resources, clogged as they may be 
with drawbacks, that time need not hang heavily on the hands of the 
most dése@uvés: but then the non-season of London recurs every year. 
This vast routine is all very well for once in a life, but decies repetita, 
we cannot say placebit. Toa man of fashion who has passed his 
thirtieth year, there is not a milestone in Europe unknown, there’s not 
a capital unexplored. Nay, if he be given to yachting, he is familiar 
with every port in the Mediterranean and the Baltic. He is as intimate 
with Cheops, as with the Speaker of the house of commons,—with Pom- 
pey’s Pillar, as with that in Carlton-gardens. The Atmeidan at Con- 
stantinople is to him but another Tattersall’s, and he is as sick of the 
Parthenon at Athens, as of the architectural flat-candlestick in Langham- 
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own cabbage-garden; Munich and Dresden are scarcely a thought 
better than the exhibition in Trafalgar-square ; and as for St. Peters- 
burg—nobody goes there twice. Besides, if a man be saddled with a 
family, he must stick to the highways, and then a mill-horse has more 
variety. Tosuch a degree has the whole habitable world been ransacked 
for something to visit, that it has become fashionable to go even to [re- 
land; and during the autumnal months, the viceroy’s court is thronged 
with the British aristocracy, and with rising young members in search of 
an idea and a speech. Nay, if the steam-packets have not opened 
America to the frequenters of Margate, and if Captain Marryat has not 
written it down, we should not be surprised to see an united service 
club rise up in the Broadway of New York, or a chapel of ease to 
Crockford’s opened at New Orleans. 

Under such circumstances, the end of the season is no joke; the 
necessity of going somewhere no luxury.—The tournament was a bright 
thought i in the way of novelty ; but its rain is over; and there’s nothing 
more to be hoped for in that quarter. Neither can we indulge in the 
expectation of an early repetition of the coronation at Milan, or a con- 
gress of sovereigns at Toeplitz. The poor Sultan, too, is no more; and 
it is all over with the chance of a rendezvous in the opera-house, that 
was to be, on the banks of the Bosphorus. We must therefore press 
it forcibly on the attention of our readers to dedicate some portion of the 
remainder of the present non-season, to a mature reflection on what shall 
be done in next August. Let an inquiry be forthwith set on foot as te 
where people think of going, and what the city which shall be the place 
of banishment. Dreadful is the embarrassment which every one feels 
for want of this forethought. It is a mystery quite inexplicable how an 
agreement is at last effected on this point, or how the matter is settled, 
and the place assigned where a room in an hotel shall not be had 
for love or money, “where the prices of all the necessaries of life shall 
be doubled, and the natives driven away to make room for the English. 
We never see the road to Dover covered with coronetted chariots, and 
family coaches and four, without wondering who told the occupants 
which road to take. Yet there they are, in due season, as regular as the 
woodcocks. ‘* Methinks I see them now,” as Lady Grace says, hurrying, 
as if heaven-directed, to a fixed point, with the lady’s maid and valet 
before, the bloated butler and pursy coachman squeezed into the rumble 
behind—a pile of imperials on the roof (a Pelion upon Ussa), hatboxes 
and necessaries slung from every ‘‘ coin of ’vantage,” a leather soupente 
under the body of the vehicle, and an iron shoe swinging below, by a 
chain that would close an harbour. There they go, helter- skelter, like 
Trinculo and his companions, in pursuit of an ignis fatuus, and “a 
tune played by the picture of nobody ;’—Heaven send them a good 
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THE WIDOW MARRIED 
BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 
Cnap. XVIII. 


NATURAL ANTIPATHY, AND STRONG AFFECTION—NECESSITY OWNS 
NO LAWS BUT HER OWN—THE MISS PERKINSES OWN THIS SOLEMN 
TRUTH, AND PREPARE TO LEAVE BRIGHTON—FRIENDSHIP MAKES 
AN FFFORT TO PREVENT IT, BUT FAILS—LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF LOVE. 


NorwirnstanpinG the sudden departure of General Hubert and 
his family, the memory of their greatness, like the light-diffusing tail of 
a comet, remained behind them, and Mrs, O’Donagough continued to 
be a person of unquestionable importance with all her Brighton ac- 
quaintance. The circle, indeed, was not a large one; her affections, 
as she observed to every member of it, having been too much centred 
on her own relations to leave her leisure for cultivating the miscella- 
neous friendship of the world at large. 

“] know this is not right,” said she, ‘1 am quite aware that it is 
one’s duty to be condescending and civil to every body; but with me 
it is always the heart that speaks, and it would be in vain to attempt 
struggling with my affection for my darling niece, Mrs. Hubert, and 
her dear att have made me positively neglect every body else ; 
but I cannot help it! Those who know her, will appreciate the attrac- 
tion, and forgive me; while by those who do not, I must submit to be 
accounted fastidious, exclusive, and most abominably proud.” 

Mr. O’Donagough, who when he was not meditating on matters more 
important would frequently derive considerable amusement from listen- 
ing to his wife, now and then indulged in alittle quiet quizzing at her 
expense; but she had too much good sense’to take a great deal of no- 
tice of it, and generally contrived, indeed,'to end by having much the 
best of it in her own opinion. 

One point on which he particularly liked‘to attack her, was on the 
change in their relative positions, as'to their intercourse with the Stephen- 
son family. He remembered their first visit, and the secondary part he 
had acted upon that occasion, which he loved to contrast with the one 
now allotted him. 

“1 cannot think how it is, my dear, that you see so very little of 
your own near connexion, Mrs. Stephenson, while I am got so pleasantly 
intimate with her husband; but it seems really as if you counted for 
nothing with them,” said he. 

“The reason for that is plain enough, Mr. O’Donagough—I cannot 
abide that little idiot woman; in fact I perfectly hate the sight of her, 
odious doll! lolling almost at full length in her open carriage, just to 
make every body stare at her, with a dozen children like so many mon- 
keys stuck up behind and before, to make up the show.” 

‘“* Don’t agitate yourself, my dear!” resumed the gentleman, in a 
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mild voice; ‘‘ though I cannot greatly wonder at your feeling vexed. 
She really takes no more notice of i than if you were no relativn at 


all; and considering how remarkably affectionate you are to all your 
cousins, it must be very trying.” 

‘‘You may keep your pity to yourself, Mr. O’Donagough, and if 
you fancy I am affronted you were never more deceived in your life. 
Besides, you mistake the matter altogether. The fact is, she is all but 
blind, poor thing, and I don’t choose to be always bawling after her, as 
the carriage drives along ; but it is most preposterously out of the ques- 
tion, to suppose for a moment, that she would dare to cut me!” 

‘* Well, my dear, I dare say you know best; but sometimes it looks 
very like it.” 

‘«* Nonsense, O’Donagough! Cut me, indeed! when her own father, 
dear affectionate creature, perfectly dotes upon me! He treats me a 
thousand times more like a sister, than a sister-in-law, and—bless him ! 
I love him in return as a real sister should, and so she shall find, I can 
tell her, as soon as he comes back to England; for let him be where 
he will, in town or country, I am quite determined to be near him, 
People as sincerely attached as we are, cannot bear to be long parted.” 
* * * * w * 

Some weeks more of fine autumn weather passed away, during which 
the O’Donagough family, and their little coterie continued to enjoy 
the sea-breezes and each other’s society, in the most fashionable 
manner, 

Some desultory conversations occasionally arose between the cé- 
devant major and his lady as to what they were to do, and where they 
were to go next. On all these occasions, Mr. O’Donagough permitted 
his wife to talk almost as much as she liked, without uttering a word that 
deserved the name of contradiction. But though she laid down very 
plainly what he had best do—and what of course he would do—and 
what it would be perfect madness if he did not do, the — always 
came to a close without leaving her at all wiser respecting his real in- 
tentions, than when it began. 

Meanwhile, Patty was enjoying herself greatly ; for though, as she 
ingenuously confessed to her friend Matilda, she had no one deau in 
particular, there was not one of the set, except Foxcroft, who did not 
make a little love to her, whenever they had an opportunity. But a 
heavy blow was about to disturb her tranquillity. 

The Miss Perkinses having by this time, in the most lady-like and 
respectable manner, expended the sum (whatever it might have been) 
destined for their marine excursion, had been one morning looking 
anxiously over all their little accounts, and had reluctantly decided that it 
was quite time to return to their first floor at Belle-Vue-terrace, Bromp- 
ton, for the remainder of the passing year, and the first seven months of 
the next. 

They had just mutually exchanged the melancholy words, ‘‘ Yes, we 
must go!” when their beloved Patty, with her accustomed vehemence 
of vivacity, bounced into the room. 

‘“¢ What a hateful bad day it is for the glass!” she exclaimed, rush- 
ing to the window, which a driving rain from the south-west had 
obliged the sisters reluctantly to close. ‘* Not a soul to be seen in the 
sea, or out of it! Isn’t it a bore?” 
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« Alas! my dearest Patty,” replied Miss Matilda, “ vexing as it is 
to see the rain fall so, I have got something at my heart worse than 
that.” 

«“ Why, you haven't seen Foxcroft go by without looking in, or any 
thing of that sort, have you?” replied the sympathizing young girl, 
with a significant smile. 

“No, Patty, no, not that. I really don’t believe there is any danger 
of it,” replied Matilda, with a heavy sigh. ‘Poor Foxcroft! poor 
dear fellow! he little thinks how soon all our delightful evenings in that 
dear drawing-room up-stairs, will be over!” 

“Over ?” echoed Patty. ‘* Why, what’s in the wind now? the route 
isn’t come, Is it 2?” 

‘Not for him, Patty, but it has come for me!” 

** What do you mean, Matilda?” 

“Only too truly what I say, dearest! Think what I feel when I tell 
you that my sister has received a letter from London this morning, 
which renders it absolutely necessary that we should return home im- 
mediately.” 

‘Stuff and nonsense!” replied Patty. ‘1 should like to know 
what there is to make you two go, if you choose to stay? What’s the 
good of being old maids ?—of course I don’t mean 2 you, Matilda, for I 
really don’t believe you will be one in the end; but what’s the good of 
having nobody in the world belonging to you, if you can’t stay when 
you please, and go when you please?” 

‘* Business, my dear, you know must be minded,” said Miss Louisa, 
rather mysteriously. 

‘Well then, let Miss Louisa go by herself,” said the lively Patty. 
*« She is old enough to walk alone, and I neither can nor will be left here 
without you to walk with, Matilda. You shan’t budge a step, till we 
go too.” 

‘* Dear, darling creature!’ exclaimed Miss Matilda, in a burst of 
enthusiastic fondness, while a delightful hope flashed through her mind 
that it was possible Mrs. O° Donagough, to please her daughter, might 
ask her to remain as their guest after her sister went. So overwhelm- 
ing was this sudden hope that it almost choked her, and pressing both 
her hands upon her heaving breast, she looked in the face of her young 
friend with the most touching expression imaginable. 

Patty inherited a considerable portion of her mother’s acuteness, and 
saw in a moment what her friend had got in her head. The idea 
accorded perfectly with her own inclination, which would have prompted 
her at once to offer the half of her own little bed, rather than be left 
without a friend and confidant. But she remembered her papa, and 
remembered too, the cold-meat dinners which frequently graced their 
domestic board; so she prudently restrained her hospitality, and only 
said, 

“Stop a minute, Matilda! I want to speak to mamma, and you 
must not stir till | come back again.” 

‘*‘ Darling girl! I know what she is gone for,” exclaimed the agitated 
Matilda, as soon as the door was closed. ** Oh, Louisa! I shall: be 
perfe etly wild with joy if she succeeds. I do assure you very seriously 
that I think Foxcroft means to propose tome. You need not shake 
your head so gloomily, my dear. I know that you are thinking 
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how often I have been disappointed before; but certainly no one can 
be so good a judge as myself what his manner is. Besides, Louisa, if 
the O’Donagough’s invite me, I should like to accept it, whether I am 
right or wrong about Foxcroft; but this I will say, that if he really 
does mean nothing, it is better for my peace of mind, that I should find 
it out at once, and ifI do find him to be such a villain, I shall soon 
cease to care about him, I can promise you that. You may depend 
upon it, my dear, I shall spend nothing—not a single sixpence after 
you are gone, excepting about eighteen pence a-week for my washing.” 

While the’ardent Matilda thus pleaded her own cause below stairs, her 
faithful friend was not less eloquent above. She had, however, a 
tougher listener to deal with. 

‘*So here you are together—that’s right,” said she, as she entered 
the drawing-room, with an assured step and confiding spirit; ‘‘ I have 
got something that I want to say to you both.” 

‘“* And what may that be, Miss Brighteyes ?” demanded her father. 

** I'll tell you in no time,” replied the young lady, approaching bim ; 
‘but please to remember, pap, that this time you must let me have 
my own way, or you and I shall be two.” 

“‘ Indeed! and pray what’s in the wind now 2” 

** What do you think, both of you, of the Perkinses being going 
away ?” 

‘*No! are they indeed?” cried Mrs. O’Donagough. 

‘* Never mind, Patty, we shall not be long behind them,” added her 
husband. 

‘* But I don’t choose to be behind them at all, papa,’ 
young lady. 

‘‘ That’s nonsense, Patty. I won't have you go trying to fix their 
starting for just the same day as ours, I don’t want to have my travel- 
ling ways spied into by any body, and that I should have thought you 
might have known by this time.” 

** Oh yes, papa, I know all that of course; but as I have chosen Ma- 
tilda Perkins for my particular friend, she must not be counted as any 
body; and what lam come for now, is to say that you must let me 
invite her to stay behind her sister, and sleep with me.’ 

* You shall do no such thing, Miss Patty, I promise you,” replied 
her papa; ‘and if you have got into the scrape of asking her, with 
your eyes shut, you may get out of it as you can with your eyes open. 
And now come here,” he continued, holding out both his hands to invite 
her approach, ‘“‘ I have something to say to you.” Patty felt a pro- 
digiously strong inclination to snap her fingers, and run out of the room; 
but she fortunately gave a glance at the expressive countenance of her 
parent, and then walked quietly enough towards him, placing her hands 
in his. ‘* Now then, Martha O’Donagough,” he said, * listen to a word 
or two, and take my advice when | tell you to remember them. I never 
will, now, or ever, suffer any human being, man, woman, or child, ex- 
cept servants, to enter my house as an inmate. You are but a baby, 
Miss Patty, with all your cleverness, as to the ways of the world, or you 
would understand the wisdom of this. But whether you understand it 
or not, REMEMBER 1T; aud remember, too, if you please, that though 
I give you free leave to make as many friends as you like, and.to talk 
to them early and late, of your bounets and beaux, I will lock you up 
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upon bread and water, as sure as you stand here, if I ever catch you 
uttering a single syllable about me, or my house, or my friends, or any 
thing that Ido, or any thing that I say. Don’t fancy, Patty, that I shall 
not find it out. I have not lived for nothing, my dear, and what I want 
to know, I generally get at, first or last. Ask your mamma.” 

Mrs. O’Donagough, though possessed in no common degree of the 
courage and confidence produced by the consciousness of great mental 

wer—and no woman could have a much higher idea of her own 
ability—felt nevertheless something exceedingly like awe, as she now 
listened to her husband. She often, indeed, felt that she did not fully 
comprehend him—that there were still many peculiarities in his charac- 
ter that she could not quite make out, and that, although, as she con- 
stantly assured herself and Patty, she was not in the least bit afraid of 
him, some feeling which she could not exactly describe, generally in all 
their little disputes led her to the conclusion that it might be as well not 
to defy him. It was this which made her, when thus appealed to, im- 
mediately answer, ‘* Mind what he says to you, Patty, there’s a good 
girl. Of course he knows best, and when he speaks in earnest, as he 
does now, it would be very silly and wrong not to mind. So say nothing 
at all, Patty, to Matilda about staying. I can’t say I should much ap- 
prove it myself—she has always seen every thing about us quite genteel, 
and what’s the good of letting her know what we like to do when we 
are quite by ourselves ? Besides, Patty, you must see that she is get- 
ting so intimate with Foxcroft, as to be sure of telling him just every 
thing—and Ihave no notion of that. The officers have always seen us 
in the most agreeable manner possible—and what with my x oe little 
suppers, and my near relationship to the general, it is sure and certain 
that we count for people of consequence with them, which may be a 
great advantage to us all, let us meet them where we will.” 

* That’s enough, and to spare, mamma,” said Miss Patty, venturing 
to bestow upon her female parent the sulkiness generated by the de- 
cision of her father. ‘* For pity’s sake don’t go preaching on any 
longer. If 1 mustn’t have a friend to speak to, I mustn’t, and there’s an 
end of that—only I hope we are not to stay much longer i in this beastly 
stupid place—I am as tired as tired of it.” And with these words the 
young lady made her exit, slamming the door after her with consider- 
able energy. 

She had no great difficulty, on reaching the parlour again, to read on 
the countenance of her friend the hopes and expectations to which her 
own sudden departure had given rise, and spite of the lecture she had 
just received, she scrupled not to confess that she had asked for leave to 
invite her, and had been refused. Her manner of confessing this, how- 
ever, showed the species of inherited talent she possessed, as much as 
it did her filial obedience to the spirit, as well as to the letter of her in- 

structions. 

é I would have given any thing, Matilda, to have got you to stay with 
me,”’ she said, “* but mamma’s notions are always so grand about every 
thing, that she won 't ask you because she hasn’t a fine handsome bed- 
room to put you in.’ 

* Oh dear me! I hope she would not mind that with such an intimate 
friend as I am!” exclaimed the affectionate Matilda, almost sobbing 
with eagerness. 
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“‘ There’s no good in thinking any more about it, my dear,” replied 
Patty, decisively. It’s no go.” 

‘* And all because of the bedroom being little!” rejoined Matilda, 
with a groan. ‘“ Oh! Patty! I’d sleep upon the floor with a blanket 
round me, with joy and gladness, that I would !—Yes, Patty, or with- 
out a blanket either, rather than go away from you—that I would!” 

The excited feelings of the disappointed lady here overpowered her, 
and she burst into tears. 

“* It is folly and nonsense crying about it, Matilda,” said Patty, with 
less of sympathizing softness than her friend might have wished. ‘“ That’s 
not my way. They never make me cry now, let them do or say what 
they will. I always get my own way when I can, and when I cannot, 
which isn’t often, I just snap my fingers at them, and take pretty good 
care to get something else out of ’em before I’ve done.” 

Miss Matilda here took Miss Louisa aside to the farthest corner 
of the room, and consulted her in a whisper, as to the possibility of 
_ continuing to occupy their present bedroom for a week or two 

onger. 

** My dear child,” replied the tender-hearted elder sister, “ there is 
nothing I would not do to help you; but you know we have reckoned 
the money over and over, and that there will be, when all’s paid, but 
just enough to take us to our own door, and not a penny to spare. I 
wish to heaven you had not bought that blue silk gown, Matilda !” 

** There is no good in taunting me with that now, Louisa; I had the 
best of motives for it, and it is cruel to throw it at me, at the very 
moment too when I am within such a hair’s-breadth of making it answer. 
Dear, dear Louisa! do try to help me! Think what a thing it would be 
for both of us, if I was to marry !” 

“« What can I do, Matilda?” replied the elder ; ‘‘ I can’t do miracles 
you know.” But after a moment’s consideration she added, ‘* There is 
but one way I can think of, and that’s one I don’t like at all. I suppose 
we might leave the shoe bill till next year.” 

** Good heavens! to be sure we might,” replied Matilda, with re- 
covered spirits, and suddenly giving her sister a most cordial kiss. 
‘* There is nobody of any fashion, as we all know, who does not leave 
bills every where.” Then suddenly approaching Patty, who, despite the 
unfavourable state of the atmosphere, was employed as usual in making 
experiments with the telescope, and addressing her in a tone that ex- 
pressed both tenderness and gaiety, she said, ‘“* My darling Patty! Ido 
positively think it would break my heart to part with you a single hour 
before I was absolutely forced to do it, and Louisa says that of course 
I could keep on my own bedroom, if that was all.” 

Considerably alarmed by this pertinacity, which appeared very likely 
to bring her into a scrape, Patty replied rather abruptly, ‘* Yes, my dear, 
but it is not all, papa is every bit as proud as mamma, and he says that 
nothing in the world should ever make him invite any one to stay with 
us without having servants, footmen, you know, and all that. So it is 
no good to say any more about it.” 

‘“* But my : Baws 4 Patty! Surely such a friend as I am—” 

‘‘ Say no more about it, I tell you, Matilda, but run and put your 
things on, and come down to the pier, it does not rain a drop now to 
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signify, and [ am pretty sure I saw Foxcroft and Willis cross over as if 
they were going that way.’ 

It was with a heavy heart, though with a rapid step, that the un- 
fortunate Matilda ran up stairs to comply with this request, and mourn- 
fully desponding was the voice in which she murmured to her friend as 
they walked along, ‘‘ Oh, Patty! if we should meet Foxcroft, how 
shall I bear to tell him that we vo on Monday ?” 

‘* You must make the best of it, my dear, that is all I can say,” re- 
plied her friend. ‘* But step quicker, Matilda! There they are, as I 
live, just going upon the pier now! They must have stopped somewhere 

other since | first saw them.” 

The eyes of Patty had not deceived her; on reaching the pier they 
found the two gentlemen she had named, beguiling their superabundant 
leisure by leaning over the wall, and watching a distant ship or two 
through the haze. Of course the young ladies expressed some sure 
prise at seeing them. “ So then, you are no more afraid of a Scotch 
mist than we are ?” said Patty, giving her parasol to Mr. Willis, while 
she tightened the strings of her too fragile bonnet. 

‘* Any thing is better than staying boxed up at home,” replied the 
young man ; « and I suppose that’s your idea, Miss Patty, as well as 
ours / 

‘‘ T suppose it is,” answered Patty, ‘* But I don’t intend to stand 
stili, shiveri ring like ‘this—I shall walk up and down just as fast as I can 
trot.’ 

‘* Well, then, you had better give me your arm, or upon my life you 
will be hoes n over,” said Mr. Willis, while Mr. Foxcroft offered his to 
her companion in the most touching of manners, namely, without saying 
a word ; which always seems to indicate that protection on the one side, 
and dependanc e on the other, is a matter of course between the parties. 

Patty and her companion chattered away at a great rate; but Mr. 
Foxcroft and Miss Matilda Perkins walked on for several paces without 
exchanging a word, The lady’s heart was beating violently, and the 
gentleman’s head was at work. 

When an unmarried officer of the line is very hard up, it is by no 
means an unusual thing that he should turn his thoughts towards matri- 
mony ; but when conscious that his last birthday left him within a lustre 
of half a hundred, and that his hair is a dapple, between red and gray, 
he confines himself, if he be wise, to the minor prizes in the market, 

takes especial care that there be no fathers or brothers in the way, and 
is particular about nothing, save the certainty that the lady has got 
sumething, and that this something is at her own disposal. At the mo- 
ment above mentioned, Lieutenant Foxcroft was turning in his head all 
the facts which had reached his knowledge tending to throw light on 
the financial concerns of his fair friend. Mr. O' Donagough had shown 
himself perfectly ready to give all the information he could, to which 
friendly openness he was perhaps i in some degree prompted by the fact, 
that Mr. Foxcroft owed him a debt of honour, amounting to seventy- 
three pounds—but in truth, his knowledge of the Miss Perkinses’ con- 
cerns was not sufficient to justify giving advice on so important a point, 
and the brave lieutenant felt that he must be his own pioneer. This 
naturally gave something of restraint to his conv ersation, while on the 
other hand the collected tenderness of thirty-six years, in a bosom 
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peculiarly prone to receive soft impressions, produced a swelling ful- 
ness in the heart of Miss Matilda, which for a considerable time ren- 
dered it impossible for her to speak a word. 

At length Lieutenant Foxcroft became fully aware that there was 
something dangerous in this protracted silence, and preluding the words 
by a slight cough, he said, ‘‘ What a very unpleasant day for the sea- 
side it is!” 

It was with @ sigh which an actress might have taken as a model, that 
Miss Matilda replied, ‘ Very.” 

Again they were both silent ; when the lady, perceiving by the green 
drops that trickled from her parasol upon her bosom, that tiedulld probably 
soon rain too hard for even Patty to continue her promenade, determined 
that the precious moments which were passing, should not pass in vain, 
and struggling to subdue the vehemence of her feelings that she might 
speak distinctly, she said, ‘* Captain Foxcroft! This is, 1 suppose, the 
last walk that we shall take together at Brighton, My sister and my- 
self return to our London home on Monday.” 

They had just reached that end of the pier which abuts upon the 
sea, as this aununciation concluded ; upon which the lieutenant stood 
stock still; and though the barrier against which the waves were rudely 
breaking was cold and wet, the agitated Matilda gladly availed herself 
of the support it offered; and, regardless of the smart silk-scarf that 
perished in the act, she placed both her arms upon it, and remained 
with her eyes intently fixed upon the ocean. 

The news she had thus communicated, considerably startled Mr. 
Foxcroft, and plunged him ina very disagreeable dilemma; for he was 
by no means ready to act upon it in any way. He would, indeed, have 
been vastly imprudent had he committed himself either by declaring a 
passion or pronouncing a farewell. For while, on the one hand, the 
lady’s evident independence, and equally evident partiality, urged him 
forward, his ignorance of the amount of what he might gain by pro- 
ceeding, kept him back. His conduct under the circumstances was in 
every way judicious ; being, in fact, the result of great experience, and 
a thorough acquaintaince with all such matters. After a pause, which 
told Matilda quite as plainly as any words could have done, that her 
news had almost annihilated him, he said, ‘Is it possible ?” 

‘It is indeed !’ she replied, with expressive emphasis. 

Another pause followed. 

‘“‘ In what part of that vast wilderness will you be hid, my dear Miss 
Matilda ?” said the lieutenant, with a truly military sigh. 

‘“‘ We live at Brompton,” was the softly-whispered reply. 

‘< Of course, our friends the O’Donagough’s will always know where 
you are ?” ede 

“Oh! yes,” she answered, while her heart was torn by conflicting 
joy at this proof that he meant to inquire for her, and grief at perceiv- 
ing, that whatever might be his future intentions, there was for the pre- 
sent no hope whatever of a declaration. Such being too clearly the 
case, and the rain now falling in such torrents, that Patty an Mr. 
Willis had taken to their heels and ran home (not without a little jok- 
ing upon the téte-d-téte at the pier head). Such being the case, Miss 
Matilda Perkins made up her mind to turn round and walk home like- 
wise. But even in that wet, dirty, dismal moment, hope lingered at 
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her heart, and she determined to try what one honest, open, unmiti- 
gated look of tenderness might produce. The circumstances of her 
position were favourable to the experiment, for the ‘‘ plentiful moisture” 
which encumbered her hair, gave her face a sort of forlorn and melan- 
choly look, of which she was not wholly unconscious, and which she 
thought might serve her better at such a moment than the tightest 
curls. But, alas! there are some natures upon which the innocent 
little trickeries and pearly tears of tender woman fall like soft (dew- 
drops on the sturdy oak. They may glitter about it; nay, sometimes 
shine almost like a glory around its lofty crest, but not a fibre is 
moved thereby. 

Nothing could be more expressive, more intelligible, more heart- 
searching than was this look of Matilda Perkins—but it was in vain! 
As well might cannon be expected to startle a well-trained charger, as 
such a look to shake the firmness of Lieutenant Foxcroft. 

This is a subject painful to dwell upon, and it is enough to say that 
the two sisters departed by the stage on the morning appointed, without 
carrying with them any consolation whatever for the imprudent pur- 
chase of the blue silk-gown. 


Cuarp. XIX. 


THE O'DONAGOUGH FAMILY TRAVEL BACK TO LONDON, AND ARE 
SNUGLY LODGED—A JUDICIOUS EXHORTATION-——PATTY TURNS MUSI- 
CAL, AND MEETS WITH-AN ADVENTURE. 


ANOTHER six weeks completed:the period for which Mr. O’Donagough 
considered it advisable to remain at Brighton, and due notice was given 
to his lady and, daughter, that they were to pack up their faded finery, 
and be ready for starting:. The O’Donagough policy as to the most 
advantageous mode of performing a journey, had not undergone any 
alteration since their arrival, and therefore exactly the same process was 
gone through to restore them to the metropolis, as that which had 
brought them from it. Having chosen rather a late coach, they 
reached the renowned White Bear in very proper time for dinner ; 
but Mr. O’Donagough, for reasons of his own, preferred ordering lun- 
cheon ; after which he once more set out in quest of a home for himself 
and his family. His absence upon this occasion was yery short, for it 
heing the, latter end‘ of October, lodgings were not difficult to find ; 
and in less time than it would haye taken most people to think about 
it, he had packed himself, his lady, his daughter, and all their baggage 
into a hackney-coach. 

‘You must neither grunt nor grumble, turn sulky nor look cross,” 
said Mr. O’Donagough, as soon as the vehicle drove off, “‘ if you don’t 
happen to like the lodgings I have got for you. They are cheap, and 
that’s the reason I take them. I don’t intend that you should either 
see or be seen much for the next two months or so, and I desire that 
you will make up your minds to it at once.” 

‘* What does he say, mamma?” inguired the terrified Patty, turning 
to her mother; for what with the wheels, and the steps, and the win- 
dows, she had heard this speech but very imperfectly. ‘* What does 
papa say about our not being seen?” 
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‘Hold your tongue, Patty,” being the only answer she received, the 
young lady turned to the window, let down the glass, and for the next 
five minutes found great consolation from meditating on the impossi- 
bility of not being seen, if she lived in a place where such throngs 
filled the streets as were then jostling each other before her eyes. At 
the end of that time the equipage stopped at the door of a small pri- 
vate house in one of the narrow streets that steal away, and hide them- 
selves right and left of the splendours of Regent-street. The aspect 
of the dwelling was not very inviting from without, nor was the prospect 
greatly improved when the door opened and displayed its size, colour, 
and various other properties within. But Mrs. O’Donagough entered, 
and neither ‘‘ grunted nor grumbled, turned sulky nor looked cross.” 
Her whole manner and appearance indicated the triumph of reflection 
over impulse, and of wisdom over weakness. She quietly followed the 
dirty little maid who opened for her the front-parlour door, and permitted 
her eye to take a catalogue of all it contained, without suffering her 
tongue to utter a syllable of commentary thereon. 

Not so Miss Patty. The contrast between this dwelling and that 
she had left at Brighton was ‘‘ too much for her strength,” and she ex- 
claimed in no whispered accents, 


ae soy upon us, mamma! You don’t mean that we should live 
here 2?” 

Fortunately, Mr. O’Donagough was at that moment wholly occupied 
in assisting the coachman to drag their trunks and boxes into the nar- 
row passage, which they so completely filled, that he was induced to 
offer the man an additional sixpence, upon condition of his “ giving 
him a hand” to get them up-stairs to their sleeping-apartments at once, 
a promptitude of arrangement which was rendered expedient, from the 
total ithpossibility that any animal more bulky than the dirty little 
maid, should get in or out of the house, without climbing over them, 

The interval thus occupied, gave Mrs. O’Donagough an opportunity 
of bestowing a few words of very excellent advice upon her daughter. 

‘« My dear Patty,” said she, ‘‘ there is no doubt in the world that 
this is the very horridest den that ever man brought a wife and daugh- 
ter to. And I, too, with such relations as I have! But you see how [ 
bear it, and take my word for it, there is no good in contradicting him 
just at this time; I am quite sure he has got something or other work- 
ing in his head that makes it convenient. I don’t mean to say, but 
what if he would trust the whole management of every thing to me, I 
might have contrived to do all he wants done, and kept something like 
comfort about us besides; but men will be men, Patty, all the world 
over, worse luck !” 

To all this, Patty made no other reply than a grunt. 

The evening passed, as such evenings generally do. A family group, 
placed in lodgings of which the females greatly disapprove, but which, 
being chosen by the male, must be endured, seldom manifest any 
striking symptoms of hilarity. 

Fortunately, however, Patty was very sleepy; and fortunately too, 
perhaps, Mrs. O’Donagough remembered that she had more than one 
box to open, before all the nightcaps could be found; so it did not 
last long, and before ten o’clock the eyes of the whole party were 
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closed in sleep as sound as the circumstances of their location were 


likely to permit. 
Poor Patty's boasted beauty did not show to advantage the next morn- 


ing, and to do Mr. Allen O’Donagough justice, it must be confessed that 
he looked at her with some concern. But, as his wife had very correctly 
observed, he had something working in his head, which rendered their 
remaining in obscurity for a month or two exceedingly convenient ; 
and therefore, being a man of considerable firmness of purpose, he had 
not the slightest intention of altering his plans, though he perceived that 
one of the bright eyes he so much admired was almost hid by the 
swelling whic h distressed her cheek, and the other as dull, dim, 
and heavy as if the light which usually blazed within it had been sud- 
denly put out. 

But, notwithstanding the steadiness with which he retained his reso- 
lution of keeping the ladies of his family in this perfect retirement, he 
yet felt good- humouredly disposed to support the young lady’s spirits 
under it, if he could, and therefore, while her mother was engaged in 
the rooms above, he drew a chair towards the recess beside the fire- 
place, where, in a slippery, tall, horsehair arm-chair, poor Patty sat 
ensconced, and thus addressed her : 

‘* You don’t like this so well as our gay lodgings at Brighton, do you, 
darling ?” 

‘What d'ye ask that for, papa?” replied the young lady ; ‘‘ I should 
think you might guess, without my telling you.’ 

“And so I can, Patty. But you can’t guess, I'll bet a guinea you 

can’t, what’s going to happen to you next.” 

The telling such a young lady as Patty, that ‘* something is going to 
happen to her,” almost invariably suggests the idea that she is about to 
be married ; and so it was in the present case. The swelling on her 
cheek did not—for, alas! it could not—disappear in a moment, but 
all other obscurations of her beauty vanished, as she exclaimed, ‘“‘ Good 
gracious, papa! what can you mean 2” 

‘‘ What have you got in your head now, Patty?” replied her father 
laughing. ‘‘ You don’t think I am going to give you a husband, do 
you ?” 

‘* How should I know?” returned the pouting Patty. 

‘‘No, my darling, it is not that yet,” said he, assuming a more se- 
rious air. ‘* | wouldn’t, for more than I'll say, that my girl should be 

mated before she has got her best feathers on. You shall be something, 
and somebody, I can tell you, before I have done. But then you must 
let me manage matters my own way, my dear. I have had great mis- 
fortunes in my time, Patty, or I might have been as rich and as grand as 
Mr. Stephenson, and that was the reason why I went over to such a 
cheap and prosperous country as Australia. But things are going 
better with me now again, and if you'll be a good girl and wait patiently 
without any expense till the proper season for gaiety begins, you shall 
see what I will do for you, and it is not giving up much either, for there 
is not a single soul in London now.’ 

‘‘My goodness, papa, how you do talk!” replied the indignant 
Patty, more affected by this last statement than by any thing which had 
preceded it. ‘* Why ‘twas a perfect crowd that we drove through last 
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night ! and if you would but take lodgings in some street, where I could 
look out of the window and see the people, I should not care for any 
thing, almost.” 

‘** You are too humble-minded by half, my darling,” replied Mr. 
O’Donagough, chucking her under the chin. « You shan’t only look 
at the people, but all the people shall look at you, if you'll Jet me have 
my way without grumbling. The people you saw last night, Patty, 
were nothing but a parcel of clerks and milliners’ girls, who have no 
longer any thing to do in their shops, because all the fine folks are out 
of town.” 

“* | don’t care what they were,” replied his daughter with great ani- 
mation, ‘‘ I am sure they were as handsome and elegant-looking as pos- 
sible ; and at any rate it must be better to see them, than that nasty 
old dustman there with his horrid bell !”"’ 

‘** Patty !” said her father gravely, ‘‘ you are not half so quick and 
clever as I fancied you were. I thought I had made you understand 
how being careful and saving at one time, could enable one to be 
grand and gay at another. But you talk now like a mere child, and if 
you go on so I must treat youas such. I suppose you really are not old 
enough yet to comprehend the advantage of this sort of management.” 

“Yes, but Iam though,” replied Patty, tartly, ‘‘ and I'll be bound 
for it, if you would tell me, just once for all, what you will give us to spend 
in a year, I'd manage to show off with it, quite as well as you, and 
never set us down in such a nasty, dark, dull place as this, neither.” 

** Just once for all, Patty, won’t do for me. There is no need to 
enter with you into any long explanation concerning my affairs. Girls 
can’t possibly understand the subject, nor women either, for that mat- 
ter, because they are never brought up to it. So I hope neither your 
mother nor you will torment me with any questions, but be contented 
with what you can get, and thankful that you belong to a man who 
never leaves a stone unturned if he thinks he can find money under 
— 

«* But I suppose I may walk out, sir?” said the little-pleased Patty, 
almost blubbering. 

‘* Yes, you may walk, but I should very strongly recommend iy both 
not to show yourselves now, pranked out just as I hope you will appear 
when I am receiving lords and baronets at my house—you will do your- 
selves a monstrous deal of harm by it, I can tell you. But I believe it 
is easier to stop the wind from blowing, than a woman's ribbons from 
flapping.” 

At this moment Mrs. O’Donagough entered the room, and instantly 
perceiving from the countenance of the young lady that something was 
wrong, she ventured to say in an accent which did not manifest any 
decided determination to take part with either, 

« What's the matter now ?” 

‘“‘T have only been giving Miss Patty a hint or two as to the patient 
endurance of a cheap lodging, till I see right and fit to put her into a 
dear one,” said Mr. O’Donagough. 

‘¢ You had better leave her to me, Donny,” replied his lady, ‘ what- 
ever I tell her is right, that she will do.” 

“That’s more than I'll promise, unless I happen to like it,” said 
Patty, recovering her vivacity, and giving so saucy a wink with the 
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eyelid still under her command, as to throw her father into an ecstasy of 
Jaughter. 

**Come, come, that's all right again; if my beauty does not get into 
the sulks, we shall get through the next two or fos months in no 
time, and then you shall blaze away, both of you, as you never blazed 
before, " said Mr. O’Donagough; adding in a rather mysterious tone, 
“* You have no notion yet, either of you, what I have got in my head to do 
for your pleasure and profit. But if I hear any grumbling i it will spoil all, 
mind that. If you trouble me now, or ever, with questions,—observe, I 
speak to both of you alike,—if you trouble me now or ever with any 

uestions whatever, about my goings on, or what I mean to do, or what 

mean not to do, by Jove, I'll take myself off! You are able to get 
at your own money now, my Barnaby,” he continued in an accent 
of perfect good-humour, ‘as well as before you married me, and I give 
you credit for your cleverness; but one advantage of this is, you know, 
that you can do without me. Now don’t fancy, either of you, that 
Jam angry, or want to get rid of you—for I don’t—quite the con- 
trary. If things go as I wish, my wife and daughter will count for 
something. So come and kiss me, Patty, and remember that the better 
you behave, the smarter you shall be when the fine folks come to town 
again.’ 

It would have been difficult for Mr. O’Donagough, or any gentle- 
man under similar circumstances, to have pronounced an harangue more 

calculated to obtain the objects he desired. Had he scolded, they 
would probably have scolded again; had he blustered, they might 
have rebelled ; but promises, threats, and mystery together, formed a 
chain most admirably calculated to lead ladies captive, “and even before 
any Opportunity had been given for them to consult together; both mother 
and daughter had respectively made up their minds to behave well. 

“1 think I will sit down at once to my satin-stitch, Patty,” said Mrs. 
O’Donagough ; “ it’s always wrong to waste time. That cloak will be 
perfectly magnificent, if ever I live to finish it, and it is likely enough 
that it may be useful to you, or to me, one of these days. And if I 
was you, darling, I'd set about turning that pretty green silk dress that 
the sea faded so abominably ; it will look as good as new, Patty, if you 
do the job nicely.’ 

“Yes, I will,” replied Patty almost meekly, and dutifully turning her 
steps towards the door to seek the employment suggested ; but before 
she opened it, she ventured to turn her head and say, “ Do you think, 
mamma, we shall be able to get any novels to read ? * 

‘* Upon my word, my dear, I don’t know,” was Mrs. O’Donagough’s 
discreet reply, glancing at the same time a look of civil inquiry towards 
her husband. 

‘*Novels?—To be sure you may; lots,” replied Mr. O’Donagough 
gaily. ‘I'm going out, and if you'll sit down to your needles, I'll 
find out the nearest circ ulating-library for you, and subscribe for three 
months.” 

‘* And will you bring us back something, papa,” said Patty, yawning, 
as she turned her eves towards the one window, which, though it com- 
manded an uninterrupted view of the window opposite, had little else 
to recommend it. 


‘I will if 1 can—but you must not expect me directly; I have too 
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much to do to turn errand-boy just now, my beauty. You and your 
mother can stitch together for an hour or two, I know, without comin 
to the end of your talk, Why you have got to hash up all that hap- 
pened at Brighton; and when that’s done and over, you may begin 
upon what you shall do, and what you shall say, and what you shall 
put on some three months hence, when you will be living in style and 
state again,” replied Mr. O’ Donagough. 

Patty shrugged her shoulders, but left the room without a word ; 
strong evidence that his judicious eloquence had not been thrown 
away upon her. When she returned to it with thimble, needless, cot- 
ton-box, and scissors in one hand, and a huge mass of miscellaneous 
trumpery in the other, she found her mamma alone, and already deeply 
occupied by the magnificent cloak. 

‘* Pray do you intend to bear this, mamma?” said Patty, as soon as 
she had drawn forward the only moveable table in the room, and 
placed it near the window. ‘ Do you really intend to go on bearing 
this quietly ?” 

‘‘ Bear it? How am to help bearing it?” replied Mrs. O’Dona- 
gough, sharply. ‘As if you did not know, girl, that I have no more 
power to help myself than this needle has. Where I choose to push it, 
there it must go; and where he chooses to put us, there we must stay ; 
and if you know any cure for it, I hope you will tell me, that’s all. 
Ain’t these leaves perfect, Patty ?” 

‘““T am sure I shall hang myself if it is to last for three months,” re- 
joined her daughter, without indicating the least emotion at sight of the 
perfect satin-stitch. ‘* Mind! I give you fair warning, mother; I shall 
either hang myself or run away.” 

‘“* And pray, Miss Patty, why do you not tell your papa so, instead of 
trying to bother me worse than I am bothered already ?” demanded Mrs. 
O’Donagough. 

‘‘ Why just because you are the gentleman’s wife, ma’am, and ought 
to be able to manage him, to be sure,” replied Patty. ‘‘ But do you 
think if I was to fall sick, it might do any good?” she added very 
gravely. 

‘‘ No, my dear, not the least in the world,” replied her mother. 
‘* He’s tiresome enough, and tyrant enough too, sometimes; but to give 
him his due, I don’t believe that what he is doing now is for the sake 
of teasing us. I am sure he means to blaze away, as he says, by and 
by in fine style; and I don’t know but he’s right, Patty, after all ;- for 
i’d rather, ten times over, live hugger-mugger fashion, as we are now, 
if it’s only to last for a time, and then show off afterwards, than go on, 
on, for ever the same, just decent and respectable, and never making 
people wonder or admire from first to last.” 

‘* Ay, ay, mamma, that’s all very true, and I understand it just as 
well as you do; but you’ll please to remember that I am in my teens, 
and that what’s mighty easy to you, is just like death and distraction 
tome. Mercy upon me! only fancy me staying on, for three months 
at one go, in a dark linen frock, and without a man, young or old, tall 
or short, handsome or ugly, to look at me. I know I can’t bear it—I 
I know I shall be after some prank or other to help myself.” 

‘<I wish you would mind what you are about, Patty, and not talk 
so wild,” replied Mrs. O’Donagough, who, with the increasing wisdom 
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of advancing age, was able to pursue her work tranquilly, even though 
she too was in a dark linen dress, and conscious that under her present 
circumstances she could look neither like the beauty she had been, nor 
the woman of fashion she was. ‘I wish, Patty,” said she, “ that you 
would be more steady at your work. Remember, my dear, that you 
are growing taller and stouter every day; and if you don’t mind, 
you'll notch these turnings in so, in the unpicking, that you'll never be 
able to make the frock up again big enough to get into. Do mind 
what you are about.” 

‘** ]'ll tell you what, ma’am,” replied the lively girl, ‘if you take to 
scolding, I’m off. I'll be hanged if I won’t walk up and down the 
street before the door, if you make this little pig-sty too hot to hold 
me.” And so saying, she pushed her work from her, and throwing up 
the dusty sash, thrust out her head to reconnoitre the promenade, to 
which she threatened to betake herself. 

‘** My goodness !"’ she exclaimed, drawing it back again, after taking 
a melancholy survey up the street and down the street; ‘‘ what a nasty 
hideous hole we are got into! The air smells of nothing but dust, and 
there isn’t a soul to be seen except an old man driving a cabbage- cart, 
and two dogs drawing a barrow with dirty rags and old bottles in it.’ 
Yet even these objects appeared to have more attraction for the weary 
Patty, than the operation of dress-turning ; for again she thrust forward 
her head, and remained for some minutes without changing her. atti- 
tude. Atlength she drew back a step, while such a blush suffused her 
fair and ample cheeks, as might have convinced her mamma, had she 
chanced to fook up, that something besides the cabbage-cart and the 
wheelbarrow had met her eye. At the same moment a short sharp 
knock at the door was keenly audible through the open window. 

‘*That’s your father come back, 1 suppose,”’ said Mrs. O’Dona- 
gough., 

‘No it isn’t,” replied Patty. 

‘Did you see who it was then ?” demanded her mother. 

‘* | saw it was a man, and not a bit like papa,” responded the young 
lady in a whisper, and at the same moment she went to the parlour- 
door and partially opened it, so as to permit her peeping out without 
being herself seen. 

‘* He must be the first-floor lodger, for he came in and went straight 
up stairs without saying a word,” said Patty, retreating from the door 
with her face in a blaze; “and pretty well he squinted at our door as 
he passed; but I’m sure he saw nothing of me but my nose.” 

‘* |] suppose he saw you through the window, miss,” said her mamma ; 
“but you mustn't stare out into the street that way in London, I can 
tell you. 

‘* That's because the street is so monstrous gay, I suppose,” replied 
her daughter. ‘* Hadn’t you better put me on blinkers, mamma 2” 

x Come, come, Patty, shut down the window, and settle quietly to 
your work, or upon my life and honour I'll tell your father what a 
plague you are,” said Mrs. 0’ Donagough. 

“And much good you'll get by that, won't you, mamma, ” replied 
Patty. ‘* However, I’ li settle down presently if you won’t make a fuss ; 
but I must go up stairs first, for I have forgot something ;” and so say- 
ing, she ran out of the room without waiting for a reply. 
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The heiress of Mr. O’Donagough was no great songstress ; ‘but, for 
some reason or other, she took it into her head to be musical, as she 
walked deliberately up the stairs, singing ‘‘ Cherry ripe,” very distinctly, 
if not very skilfully ; and the consequence was, that just as she reached 
the first-floor landing, the door of the front room opened, and a tall 
olive-coloured man, with enormous black eyes, and a prodigious quan- 
tity of hair to match, became visible at it. 

Patty started, ceased her song, somewhat hastened her step, and 
passed on, but not so rapidly as to be unconscious of her fellow-lodger’s 
politeness ; for he bowed profoundly, and looked at her with his widely- 
opened great eyes, as if he admired her very much. On reaching her 
own apartment, which was the back room of the second floor, she 
seated herself with some degree of agitation on her trunk. ‘* Lord, 
how I wish Matilda Perkins was here!” murmured Patty, as soon as 
she had, in some degree, recovered her breath and her composure. 
‘* I'll bet a guinea she'd make a good guess in a minute as to what sort 
of chap that is—what eyes! He’s as dark as an Indian, but he’s 
monstrous handsome for all that, and I’m sure he’s a gentleman from his 
bowing so beautifully.” This soliloquy was thought, not spoken; and 
it was silently that Patty sat 


“ Revolving in her altered soul” 


the possibility of amusing herself, even there, if she could but get at 
her dear friend to help her. After a few moments thus spent, she 
arose, determined to attack her mother and her father too, firmly and 
with proper spirit, on the absolute necessity of her having somebody to 
speak to, and the atrocity of which they would be guilty, if they would 
not give her leave to set off that very day for Belle-Vue-terrace, 
Brompton, in search of her friend Matilda. 

In pursuance of this resolution, she re-entered the parlour with a 
slow and steady step, which had something grave and determined in it, 
She seated herself silently at the table, resumed her work, and for some 
minutes remained opening seams, and picking out threads so demurely, 
that her mother, though at that moment particularly engaged in newly 
adjusting her pattern, looked up to see what she was about; but per- 
ceiving her serious air, only said, ‘* There’s a good girl, just keep on in 
that way till dinner-time, and the worst part of your job will be over.” 

‘* Mamma !” said Patty, solemnly, ‘‘1 am not thinking of my job.” 

‘* And why not, for goodness’ sake? I’m sure you can think of no- 
thing better, Patty. How beautiful the colour is where the sun hasn’t 
come! You'll have a lovely frock again, if you wiil only take a little 
pains.” 

‘It is no good to talk to me of frocks and colours,” said Patty, in a 
voice of sedate melancholy, “‘ while you are making me as miserable 
as you do now. I am quite sure that I shall do some mischief to myself 
if you and papa persevere to keep me on in this way, without a single 
soul to speak to. I tell you fairly, mamma, [| can’t bear it, and I 
won't.” 

‘‘ What do you expect to get by flying at me, Patty?” said Mrs. 
O’ Donagough, with considerable symptoms of irritation. 

‘ It is no good putting yourself in a passion, mamma,” replied Patty, 
with very impressive quietness. ‘‘ I am sure I am in no passion my- 
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self, What I feel has nothing to do with temper, or any thing of the 
kind. I have been thinking very seriously about it. Every body must 
know themselves better than any body else can know them, and I feel 
quite sure that I shall not live, or at any rate that I shall go out of my 
senses if papa goes on with me in this way. I dare say there are many 

ple who could bear it better than I can, and I am sure I wish that I 
was like them, for papa’s sake, and for yours, for I don’t want to vex 
either of you—but I am as nature made me, you know, and I can’t help 
it.” 

** Good gracious, Patty! How grave and solemn you do talk !” 
cried Mrs. O’Donagough, looking up at her with all the surprise, and 
some of the alarm which the young lady had intended to produce. 
“‘ What on earth would you have me do, my dear? JI would wish to 
be as watchful over you, as ever mother was—I never did think of my- 
self at any time of my life—every body that ever knew me would do 
me the justice to say that, and it is hardly likely that I should be less 
generous and devoted to my own daughter than to other people ; but I 
no more know how to get you out ‘of this place before your father 
chooses to take you, than I know how to turn copper into gold.” 

‘It is not altogether the place that I hate so much, mamma,” re- 
plied Patty, ‘ I dare say 1 should have sense enough to get the better 
of that; but it is the being so dreadful dull and solitary, without a 
single friend in the world to speak to. I should be perfectly contented 
if you would only let me go and see Matilda Perkins.” 

‘* Tam sure, my dear Patty, I should have no objection if it depended 
only upon me—though I can’t say but what I should feel a little small 
at being seen in such a place as this by people who have met General 
Hubert at my house. However, I could easily make up my mind to bear 
that for your sake, my dear—and [ can’t but say it would be a comfort 
and some sort of relief too, forme to have that good creature, Louisa, 
to speak to now and then, especially if your father would let me 

tell her that we were going to be dashing again byandby. But how 

can I tell what he may say to it, Patty ? “All I can do is to promise lil 
be no spoke in your wheel, and if he chooses to ask my opinion, I'll take 
care it shall go. the right way.’ 

“ I'm not going to “ask you, mamma,” responded Patty, with a deep 
sigh. ‘*] have made up my mind to speak to papa, myself, and I know 
erfectly well what I shall say tohim. But I suppose it will be hours 

fore he comes back. I wish you would put up your work just for a 
few minutes, mamma, and take a turn with me up and down the street. 
I’m sure I don’t care about going any farther, I only want a little air. 
Don’t you think it is very close here ?” 

“Yes, I do, indeed—and when I think of poor dear Brighton, I 
positively feel half choked. I really think a little walk will do us both 
good ;” and Mrs. O’Donagough began to roll up her work. 

‘“* Very well then,” cried Patty, briskly, ‘* I'll run up and put my 
things on.” And this time, as she mounted the stairs, she sang the 
merrier roundelay of 

“ T won't be a nun—I can’t be a nun, 
I am so fond of pleasure that I must not be a nun.” 

Again a manly step was heard to traverse the little drawing-room, 
again the door opened, and once more the olive-coloured stranger ap- 
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a at it, puna bowing, as before, when he beheld the young 
ady passing before it. On perceiving this, Patty felt convinced that in 
common civility she was bound to return the salutation; and she did so 
by smiling, blushing, shaking her curls, and bowing her head. A 
—_ of this abounding gratitude would have sufficed to assure the 

panish language-master, for such he was, that not alone the bright 
vallies of his own sunny land were peopled by dark-browed and very be- 
nignant young ladies, but that even the chilling blasts of the north, could 
not prevent the effect of a wondering Hidalgo’s eyes, if hedid but know 
how to use them. 

Having gained her apartment, Patty placed herself before the glass, 
and laughed at her own blushing image there, as she recollected the 
looks of profound respect and admiration which it had just called forth, 
She waited not to consult her mamma, as to which of her three bonnets 
she had best put on, lest her father’s doctrine respecting the eligibility 
of occasionally adopting the obscure incognito style, should be pleaded 
in mitigation of feathers and flowers; and long before Mrs. O’Dona- 
gough’s majestic person had reached the altitude at which she herself 
stood, Patty was already decked in what she considered as her most 
becoming finery. 

‘*Good gracious, my dear, how smart you are! I had no notion 
you meant to put on your best bonnet. I am sure if your father sees 
us, we shall catch it. You know what his notions are about that matter, 
Patty,” said the dutiful wife, and watchful mother. 

“‘ I don’t care a straw what his notions are, mamma,” replied her 
daughter. ‘‘ When I have got a good thing I shall wear it whenever I 
think fit. You don’t suppose that papa intends to make such a Bessy 
Dingle of himself as to tell us every morning what clothes we are to put 
on before night, do you ?” 

‘“* My goodness, Patty, how you do chop and change about!’’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. O’Donagough. ‘ Have I not heard you tell him over and 
over that you admired his plan of being shabby and saving when we 
were out of sight?” 

‘* Well ? And so I do,” answered Patty, colouring a little. “‘ But in Lone 
don one can never be sure that one is quite out of sight, you know.” 

Not aware how special an observation this was, Mrs. O’Donagough 
permitted it to produce considerable effect; for she laid aside a shabby 
old shawl in which she was about to envelop herself, and substituted 
one of scarlet, which had been purchased expressly for the Brighton cam- 
paign. And now, being fully equipped, they set off; Patty descending 
the stairs not only without singing, but without suffering the patter of 
her feet to be as audible as usual; nevertheless the olive-tinted stranger, 
who seemed to be the most watchful and attentive of language-masters, 
heard enough to bring him to his door, and somewhat to the young 
lady’s dismay, his dark visage and enormous eyes appeared exactly at 
the moment when Mrs. O’Donagough was passing it. 

It seemed that the encountering an old lady instead of a young one 
was more than the gentleman’s nerves could stand, for he instantly step- 

ed back, and closed the door. ‘‘ There is some truth in what you say, 
Patty, about London. One never can tell who may be there, and who 
may not. I am monstrous glad I have got my scarlet shawl on,” were 
the words uttered by Mrs. O’Donagough, as she descended to the street- 
door, but they did not all reach the ear of her daughter ; and the gentle 
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damsel nestled to the side of her parent, as they commenced their walk, 
eager to hear the observations which the apparition of the sable head 
might give rise to. 

‘* He must be an African or a Chinese, Patty, or something of that 
distant kind I should guess,”’ resumed Mrs. 0’ Donagough, as they 
walked on; ‘* yet I can’t, for my life, help thinking that he i is monstrous 
handsome, though he is so near being a blackamore. Did you get a 
peep athim 2?” 

‘* At who, mamma?” said Patty, innocently. 

‘ At the lodger on the first floor, my dear. Didn't you see the door 
open as we came down 2?” 

** | suppose it was while | was running up stairs for my pocket-hand- 
kerchief,” replied Patty. 

ow ell then, you must contrive to see him some day or other, child, 
for it is the most remarkable face I ever beheld; I should not wonder 
to hear any body say that he was horridly frightful, and yet for the life 
of me I can’t he ‘Ip thinking him monstrously handsome.” 

‘*] am sure, mamma, | “should like to see him of all things,” replied 
her daughter; ** but I don’t know how. I can't walk into his room, 
you know,” 

‘* Lor-a-mercy no!’ returned the mother, with great animation. 
“ T bee and desire, Patty, that you won't speak in any such flighty 
way about him. | am quite certain he is not the sort of person 
for any nonsense of that kind. If he lodges in the house, you will be 
sure to see him, sooner or later, I dare say, without playing any mad 
pranks to contrive it.” 

Patty received this rebuke in silence, and walked on. It had been 
her intention, when inviting her mamma to take the air, to cross the 
street, and parade up and down le isurely on the other side of it ; thereby 
giving an opportunity to the first-floor gentleman to see them out of the 
window if he liked it; but she was too sensible a girl to persevere in this 
project now, and they languidly pursued their way to Regent-street, first 
streaming along to the top of it, and then down again. 

Nothing could be a greater proof that the mind of the fair Patty was 
preoccupied than the indifference with which she gazed into the shop- 
windows; but with her mother it was otherwise. Notwithstanding the 
stifling heat and dust of a fine October day in London, Mrs. O° Dona- 
gough’s energies all returned, as she contemplated the glories, faded 
and waning as they were, which every step presented to her view. 
* Oh, Patty!" she exclaimed at length, ‘‘ what are you thinking of? 
Did you ever in all your days see any thing so heavenly beautiful as 
these shops. Just look at those coloured muslins! How they do make 
one long! Don't they ?” 

** To be sure they do,” replied Patty, roused at last, and throwing, as 
it were, all her recovered soul through the plate-glass barrier that se- 
parated her from the objects in question. But it makes one sick and 
miserable to look at them without a single sixpence in one’s pocket. I 
deelare I'd rather be dead than going on as | am now!” This melan- 
choly reflection, and her own pathetic expression of it, recalled to the 
memory of the fair mourner the necessity of managing ably her pro- 
jected attack upon the heart of her father sand no sooner did she think 
of this, than the injury which her gay dress might produce, should they 
chance to meet him, struck her forcibly. 
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“‘ Let us go home now, mamma,” said she in a tone of great depres- 
sion and fatigue. ‘* Upon my word I am so tired, I can hardly stand.” 
Mrs. O’Donagough could willingly have walked and gazed a while 
longer, but she yielded to this urgent entreaty, and they returned in 
time for Patty to prepare herself for the reception of her papa. 

There was considerable cleverness displayed in her manner of doing 
this. She knew she could not turn pale, and she was very sorry for 
it ; but all she could do, she did. She pushed back her redundant locks 
behind her ears, and made them hang as disconsolately as their nature 
would permit ; she practised before the glass a sort of heavy, heart- 
broken look, dressed herself in a dirty faded suit, and then crept down 
stairs so quietly as to escape the keen ears of the Spaniard, whom she 
by no means wished to encounter in such a trim. Having placed her- 
self in an attitude of great weariness and dejection, she awaited her 
father’s return in such pertinacious stillness that she very nearly fell 
asleep ; but he entered at a favourable moment, real heaviness assisting 
that which was assumed, and giving her the appearance of being in a 
very deplorable condition. 

‘* Mercy on me, Patty! what’s the matter with you ?” exclaimed Mr. 
O’Donagough. ‘I hope,” he added, turning to his wife, ‘that 
she is not going to have the smallpox, or measles, or any thing of that 
sort! Have you got a headach, my dear ?” 

‘“‘ Yes, papa, my head aches very bad,” replied Patty, in a gentle 
voice. ‘I believe people have always got the headach when they are 
as miserable as me!” 

‘‘ Miserable ? why what have you been doing to her, Mrs. O’D.? 
You haven't been scolding and badgering her, I hope? You know I don’t 
approve of it, and I won’t have it.” 

‘* No, dear papa, that is not it,” said Patty, drawing out her pocket- 
handkerchief, ‘‘ mamma has nothing whatever to do with it; but my 
very heart is broken, at thinking that I am in London, and can't 
see the only friend I ever had in the world. I should not mind any 
thing if you would only let me go and call upon Matilda Perkins!” 

Mr. O’Donagough threw a glance round the room, and then at the 
personal decorations of his wife and daughter. 

“Do you really wish, Patty, to let your friends see you in this 
changed condition ?”” said he gravely, but without harshness. ‘‘ When 
they saw you last, you looked like a duchess’; and now, darling, wh 
my word you look like her housemaid. Don’t you think it would be 
better to wait till we are up again ?” 

‘“‘ Wait for three months, papa, without seeing Matilda Perkins? I 
am sure it will kill me, I am certain that I can’t bear it.” And here 
Patty applied her handkerchief to her eyes. 

‘* I wonder any man alive would ever rear a daughter,” sang Mr. 
O’Donagough laughing, and attempting to withdraw the handkerchief 
from the bright orbs he so greatly admired. ‘‘ Come, Patty, don’t be 
a fool! Look up, and be a good girl, and we'll contrive some way 
or other about seeing the Perkinses. But I must not have all my 
plots and plans spoiled either, mind that, if you please.” 

‘*{ amsureI don’t want to spoil any thing, papa !” replied Patty ; “‘ only 
let me see Matilda, and I'll tell her any thing in the world that you like.’ 

‘‘ There’s a darling! Very well, Patty, you shall go with your mother 
and .call upon them to-morrow morning if you will ; only you muss 
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dress yourselves nice, and tell them that you came into town entirely 
to see them, for that you arein lodgings at Richmond, till your London 
house is ready.—No, no, upon second thoughts you had better say that 
we are staying with friends at Richmond, or else perhaps they might 
expect to be invited. Do you understand, Patty ?” 

‘“‘ Yes, papa, perfectly; and I shall like all that very much; a great 
deal better than letting them suppose that we are actually living in 
such a place as this. And nothing can be easier,Jyou know, than telling 
them exactly whatever you please about it; only I shan’t at all get the 
sort of comfort I want if I am only to go once, and have no place where 
I may tell Matilda to call upon me in return.” 

“It is my turn now,” said Mrs. O’Donagough. ‘I have not said a 
word yet; but if you will listen to me, both of you, I’ll engage for it I 
will manage the business better than either.” 

‘“* And likely enough, too, my Barnaby,” gaily replied her husband, 
who for some reason or other had returned in excellent spirits.’ ‘* Likely 
enough, Patty, she’ll beat us both ata plot. So say your say, Mrs. 
O'D., and let us hear how we can contrive to let the beauty have her 
way without interfering with what I have laid down as firmly as the 
laws of the Medes and Persians.” 

“ Well then, Donny, I’ll tell you what we must say to the Perkinses. 
First we'll begin by letting them know that we have been invited to 
stay with some very elegant friends at Richmond, and I can put in a 
word or two about our all enjoying it so very much. And then we'll 
go on to say that there is but one drawback, which is the inconvenience 
of the distance from town just at the time when we have so much to do 
in preparing a house for the winter and spring; and then [I can say, 
that dear Mr. O’Donagough is so dreadfully afraid of my being over- 
fatigued that he has taken a little bit of an out-of-the-way lodging just 
for us to sleep in, whenever it happened that we were too much knocked 
up by a day’s shopping to be able to return to Richmond the same 
night. And then you know nothing will be easier, at any time, than 
to fix a day for their calling, by saying, come Monday or come Tues- 


day, for we have made appointments with tradespeople which will 
oblige us to be in town.” 


‘** Well done, Barnaby !’ exclaimed Mr. O’Donagough, slapping her 
on the” back, and laughing heartily. ‘‘ Isn’t your mother a capital hand, 
Patty? In that way, my dear, you may see this dear friend of yours, 
three times in a week, if you like it.” 

‘** And I should not make the least objection,” observed Mrs. O’Do- 
nagough, “‘ to her passing a day or two at a time with them, if the 
happened to invite her. The change would do her a deal of ’ 
dear creature, and the Perkinses are such perfectly proper people, that 
there could be no reason in the world against it.” 

This was an idea that made Patty’s eyes sparkle again, as brightly as 
before they were rubbed by her pocket-handkerchief; and with such a 
prospect before her, and a delicious new novel, called ‘‘ The Doubtful 
One,” to fill up all mental interstices, when her own meditations had 
been sufficiently indulged, the day passed away without another sigh or 
groan being heard from her. 


(To be continued.) 
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HAVING ONE’S OWN WAY. 


BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESQ. 


‘* Mother. Oh! dear Alfred, don’t upset the inkstand ! 
Dear Alfred, 1 will. 
Mother, Oh ! my little darling, put papa’s razors down. 
Little Darling. I won't.” 
Domestic Lire, a Tract-COMEDY. 


Wuo, that has looked upon the world “ for four times seven years” 
(which one’s wife calls five at least), has ever, throughout that period, 
- discovered more than one way that he ardently desired to have, or 
could conscientiously think worth having. Of course, the one way is 
one’s own way. For my part, I never wanted any other; but I have 
invariably wanted that. Now that happens to be exactly the way that 
people, of whatsoever degree, will never let you have if they can help 
it. You may have theirs if you will, and welcome; they endeavour 
with all their soul and with all their strength to persuade you to have 
it; nay, you may pick from a profusion; but you must not have your 
own way. ‘The world is all before you where to choose, so that your 
choice fall not on the sole object that you thirst for—the one thing 
you want—that one thing happening of all others upon earth to belong 
to you by right—to be emphatically your own. 

The world is singularly consistent in its inconsistency. Every in- 
dividual atom in society is duly impressed with a conviction of the 
privilege and the pleasure of having its own little way, while it is im- 
movably fixed in a resolution to let no fellow-atom secure that requisite 
and natural indulgence. ‘<I don’t care, I will have my own way,” 
says every man to himself. ‘* Now, don’t be so obstinate, don’t insist 
upon having your own way,” is the cry of every man to his neigh- 
bour. 

I hate obstinacy as I hate egotism. I never could bear unneces- 
sarily to oppose myself to the wishes of other people. I blush like a 
lobster when I get into hot water. But at the same time, though the 
most docile and tractable creature alive, I always said from my ver 
cradle, and I always shall say it, ‘‘ What is the use of other people’s 
ways to me? Let me always have my own; I never ask for more, and 
won’t be satisfied with less.” If there’s any thing unreasonable in 
this, let the reader tell me so at once, and I'll discuss the point with 
him when we meet. I was always a friend to free discussion. I’m of 
opinion with Mr. Croaker, in some play that I once saw, that there’s 
no objection to argument when you have finally made up your mind, 
because reason can then do no harm. 

I had hardly crept out of the cradle just adverted to, when I began 
to give proofs of that independent turn of mind, the self-acting prin- 
ciple of my disposition, which I am now laying claim to as being al- 
most all that 1 can positively call my own—the more reason you will 
say why I should value it as I do, and take pride in the possession of 
it. It has cost me something, I’m sure, and ought to be worth i 
of—but I never boast. Why should you? you will ask in the sequel. 
Poor old Wheezle! If she were alive, wouldn’t she remember the day ! 
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It was my fourth birthday, and there was a general conspiracy all through 
the house to make me comfortable and happy. They were all, I believe, 
very fond of me. Indeed, I have generally observed, that spirited 
children who show signs of having a will of their own, who won't sub- 
mit to be quietly trained up in the way they should go like young rabe 
bits—who are not afraid to squall, and can kick for themselves as it 
were, are much more apt to attract notice, and to be petted and in- 
dulged by the people about them, than children of a meeker and less 
impatient temper. It fared so with me, at all events; for I had always 
ten times as many toys, sweetmeats, and holidays, as my brother, who 
was too meek and mute to disturb a mouse, and who would, with sur- 
prising readiness, and as | sometimes thought with real, but certainly 
with apparent pleasure, do exactly at all times what he was told to do, 
instead of the reverse, which ever seemed so natural to me. It hap- 
pened, at any rate, on this birthday of mine, that all hands were 
busied in supplying materials for a grand nursery festival. It was all 
arranged ; | was to go out in the morning, receive company when I 
came home, and be allowed to make myself almost as ill as I liked. 
But somehow all this displeased me. I got up in an ill humour, and 
as I liked it, | keptin it throughout the day. I was very fractious, un- 
doubtedly, as boys will be. They had all resolved that I should 
be happy, and I remember that I could not bear the sense of control 
—I could not bear that they should have their way, and I not 
have mine. So they were all thwarted, for I would neither go out nor 
see my visiters, and lest I should break a bloodvessel, or my father’s 
afternoon nap, my mother ordered that I should ‘‘ have my own way.” 
Poor Wheezle, she did humour me, to be sure! All day long I led her 
such a life, and she never crossed me in any thing. At last having 
scattered or torn up all my books and prints, my eyes rested upon a 
splendid volume (one of Hogarth’s) of which I had once or twice 
caught a glimpse, and which I now resolved to finger. 1 screamed for 
it, but in vain. Wheezle was not an ill-natured woman, but she was 
just one of those persons who will’cheerfully render you ninety-nine 
services, and then refuse the hundredth if it does not suit them to grant 
it. Now it was this hundredth that I wanted, and certainly I did roar. 
Any book but that I might have—dozens were offered—but there could 
be no substitute—I screamed and stamped. Few boys are fully aware 
of what screaming and stamping will effect, if bay persevered in. 
My mother came as before, ‘Let him have his way—his father 
says he may have the book.” And then observing, perhaps, that I was 
standing rather close to the fender, she quitted the room with a mater- 
nal direction, *‘ Take care he doesn’t play with the fire.” 

Now it so happens that I had never thought of such a thing as play- 
ing with the fire. Of all the mischievous expedients which I had that 
day hit upon, playing with the fire had never crossed my mind. Here 
was a discovery! Playing with fire must be pleasant under any cir- 
cumstances; but playing with fire when care was to be taken that I 
did not! who could resist, that loved to have his own way? The book 
instantly lost its charms, but I was quiet as I turned over its leaves; 
and fatigued to the utmost, so as to be completely overcome by the 
sudden change from tumult to tranquillity, my old attendant began to 
doze. I seized the opportunity, tore two or three of the priuts out of 
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the splendid volume, set light to them, and flung them blazing upon 
the fender; so that watching the expiring sparks, I could enjoy the 
sport which children call ‘ seeing the people out of church.” From 
that hour I date the formation of my character. Until the day when I 
was full four years of age, I had no guiding principle, no fixed purpose. 
I then conceived the glory of having one’s own way, and I had it. To 
be sure, On repeating the flare with another handful of illustrious 
leaves, I set my frock on fire, and was found rolling on the rug in an 
agony; nor were the Hames extinguished until 1 was so burnt as to be 
in imminent danger for weeks. My features to this day bear dreadful 
marks of the ravage, and my wife is every now and then fidgety lest 
the next boy should be like me. Still, it will be observed, I achieved 
my object—young as I was, I had my way! 

The consequences, however, made me cautious, though not less re- 
solved. Then I grew bigger, and became less circumspect. It was 
sufficient to warn me not to go upon the ice, to ensure my being brought 
home by that punctual delivery company, the Humane Society. If I 
took it into my head to go to the play without parental permission, to 
the play 1 went, though it were to see my own father’s tragedy damned ; 
and if I had made up my mind to go to church, by the same rule I 
verily believe I should have gone. The temptation in such cases would 
naturally be rendered slight by the lack of opposition. If I could 
have my own way unopposed, I never found it particularly worth 
having. But resistance stimulated me to exertion, to stratagem, and 
almost invariably to success. I may give an example of the mode by 
which, very early in life, | contrived to accomplish my ends, trivial as 
they were. Endeavouring to engage a companion in the game known 
among boys as that of ‘* playing at horses,” I proposed to him “ to be 
my horse.” My reins of string were ready, but he doggedly refused. I 
pressed him to submit; he would not. I threatened, but I saw by his 
flashing eye and clenched fist, that though far inferior in strength to 
myself, force would be wholly unavailing, and that his obstinacy was 
invincible. Of course 1 didn’t care about playing with the young 
scamp, but J had made the proposal, and ‘‘ my horse” he must be. It 
became necessary to change the terms of the proposition, the object 
being exactly the same, ‘ Well, then,” I suggested, ** I’m not parti- 
cular; come, I'll be your cart!” To this he instantly consented, and 
I as instantly felt a flush of triumph all over my frame; for 1 saw in 
the slight circumstance, an example of the spirit in which opposition 
to my will must be met, and of the success with which craft may work 
out its purpose, and have its own way in the world. The little vaga- 
bond, though! He was very light of foot, and went off much too fast 
for me; so as he was funning like a race-horse, and I, holding the 
reins, was chuckling at the thought of having done him, he dragged 
me over some loose stones, and before I could let go, down I came with 
acrash, My broken leg was skilfully set, but I feel pain in it even 
now, and limp confoundedly, Still, as you will again observe, I had 
my own way; and therefore I don’t care—much. 

‘* Ah!” said my mother, as I lay ill, and seemingly asleep, ¢* if that 
boy had his own way, depend upon it he’d come to be an emperor.” 
And positively I think I should. 

‘* How well things went on with Napoleon,” thought I, reflecting upon 
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this afterwards, ‘‘ while he had it all his own way! but other people 
would insist upon having theirs, and then his troubles began.” Every 
history I read told me the same story, and confirmed me in my resolution, 
All the great people—kings, conquerors, mighty churchmen, and potent 
ministers—they were prosperous and happy so long as they had their 
way, and were only exiled, poisoned, burnt, decapitated, or otherwise 
inconvenienced, when they had it no longer. What lessons for me to 
learn—what erand truths for me to reflect upon! 

My boyhood did not disgrace my childhood, nor did my young-man- 
hood discredit my boyhood. Unluckily, however, out of the only three 
professions that a gentleman can follow I was obliged to make choice of 
the one which was hateful to me; my provident father and mother hav- 
ing, between them, hit upon the other two—each of this chosen two 
being deemed, by one or other parent, exactly suited to me—the very 
thing. I have always thought this exceedingly hard; and can never 
reflect upon the v riolent affection and anxious forethought of my two re- 
latives alluded to, without strong resentment. If they had not persisted 
in recommending those pursuits for which I was qualitied, and to which 
in truth my inclinations tended, one of those pursuits I should have fixed 
upon; as it was, 1 had no choice left, and, in the emergency to which 
their fondness had reduced me, I was of course compelled to adopt the 
wrong profession. It is impossible, however, to maintain one’s inde- 
pendence without occasional sacrifices. In fact, rather than let other 
people have their way, | would not, at the period [am speaking of, have 
scrupled to turn author, and disgrace my family. 

But this wilfulness and perversity on the part of relations who, as 
usual, meant well, was fated to be my hindrance in a still more im- 
portant proceeding of life. I must say that I have experienced great 

rovocation and grievous injury, and nothing but a consciousness of 
ail ing at last, by some means or other, had my own way, could console 
me under a sense of it. 

There was a young lady—I was about to mention her name—but it 
is as well not—for if ever my wife should see this in print— 

But to proceed. There was in our neighbourhood a fair young crea- 
ture, a gentle, sensitive, and lovely girl, whom as a very child I had 
looked upon with eyes of bovish preference, and whose progress in the 
beautiful season of youth I had watched with a kind of half-conscious 
yassion. To tell the truth I am now fully convinced that I loved her ; 
but of this I was not so sure then. How she felt towards me was per- 
haps somewhat uncertain too. ThatI was not indifferent to her I know ; 
for once, when excessively annoyed at being very strictly enjoined— 
while in her presence—that was what I could not bear—strictly en- 
joined not to go near a surly mastiff whom I had plagued often enough, 
and who was now chained up as dangerous—when, I say, I went up to 
the brute immediately, and got my arm terribly lacerated by him, I per- 
ceived that I had made some impression on her mind. Nobody I am 
very sure could scream more naturally, or Jook whiter with or without 
pearl- powder than she did ; but afterwards, when she had recovered from 
the fright, there was an expression of dislike and reproach on her 
pretty, *timid- looking face, which J could never exactly account for. It 

eft me in doubt whether she entertained an aversion for what she might 
have heard called my seif-willed, headstrong character, or whether she 
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rebuked me for having put my precious life in peril, and agitated her 
so cruelly. Probably, too, she felt that the cry of distress and terror 
she raised when the brute sprang upon me proclaimed the existence 
(she was fourteen at that time) of a sentiment towards me too tender to 
be so incautiously and publicly revealed ; for it is certain that from that 
hour she was rather more guarded than she had been before, more spar- 
ing of her little innocent smiles when we met—or perhaps I fancied it. 

Another trifling incident, however, it may be as well to relate. It oc- 
curred a long time afterwards, and she witnessed it. Her brother and 
some other young horsemen had dared me to ride a mare that I had 
along a very awkward bit of road—four or five miles of it, with a leap 
or two to take—in so many minutes. They said I couldn’t do it, I had 
said I could, and therefore I would—and so 1 did. But unluckily the 
mare’s strength was unequal to the feat, and just as she came to the 
last leap I found the spur failing of effect. She tried it, for she was 
eleven points blood—but she hurt herself horribly, and her shoulder was 
dislocated, and so it was thought best to shoot her. Now among the 
eyes that witnessed this provoking misadventure were—by mere ac- 
cident—two particularly blue and bright ones, that, as the mare came 
flying down the pitch, and dropped with me at the fence below it, I 
could see straining with all their power, and expressing quite as much 
pity and alarm as would satisfy most men that they were passionately 
beloved. Well, I was no sooner extricated (for I was not hurt), than 
turning round, there were those eyes, filled but now with beautiful fear 
and commiseration, closed as if in death, so that the poor dying mare 
seemed more alive than she did. Those few moments of insensibility I 
did not soon forget; nor could all her black looks and cold words after- 
wards blind me effectually to the state of those feelings which must (I 
fancy) have caused the pitying gaze and the painful shudder as the 
crippled beast dropped under me. Poor girl, my danger was not so great 
as she doubtless thought it ! 

This occurred when we were about nineteen. A year or two later, on 
my return home from a three month’s trip to the continent, which had 
afforded me abundant opportunities of comparing foreign beauty and 
foreign manners with hers, and of testing the reality of my passion, what 
was my disappointment, my concern, my thorough mortification, at find- 
ing that during my absence her parents and mine had regularly settled 
all the preliminaries of a match between us! They had to my astonish- 
ment and dismay finally arranged it as a thing that was positively to be 
—the fullest confidence and reliance being placed on her gentleness, 
that ever promised assent to the wishes of those who loved her, and on 
my long undisguised partiality, which of course seemed to threaten no 
opposition. In fact they had never dreamed of a difficulty; and if I 
had been an:automaton-lover, a bridegroom to be pulled with wires at 
their will, they could not have made more sure of me. Never was I so 
enraged. The embarrassment, the bitterness, the irretrievable ill-luck 
of my position, must at once be seen. What added to the exasperating 
effect of this tyrannical arrangement was, that the instant it was mentioned, 
perceiving at once the ruin of my hopes, I felt my passion, but moderately 
warm before, blazing up with ungovernable fury. It was only in the 
moment of sacrifice that I finally found out what I sacrificed. Dis- 
covering that I loved in vain, I _—— how truly I loved. This I have 
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always regarded as the crowning hardship of my life. Here was I, 
adoring the girl to desperation, and reasonably hoping to prosper in my 
suit—in fact if I had once made up my mind to have her, mine of course 
she would and must have been—here was I, suddenly cut off from all 
possibility of a fulfilment of my fond desires by the fatal interference of 
four foolish old people, pre-arranging, pre-settling, and pre-ordaining 
matters, so that I must of necessity let them have their own way uncon- 
ditionally, or the alternative is self-evident, and I need not say that 
I ‘unhesitatingly adopted it. I crushed their project of a marriage in 
six words. As far as memory serves, ‘‘ If I do I'll be” were five out 
of the half-dozen. 

Only suppose that my father had providentially been opposed to this 
marriage—or that my mother even had violently objected to it—I might 
have brought myself to consent to such a compromise, for when a man’s 
matrimonial happiness is the stake, he shouldn’t unreasonably reject 
every mode of winning. But all such blessings of opposition were 
rigorously denied me. To me, no frantic threat of being severed from 
my patrimony through the medium of a shilling furnished the desirable 
stimulant—no maternal fits defying sal volatile impelled me to a union 
—no brother’s blustering remonstrances against the match pleaded 
trumpet-tongued in behalf of my bride-elect—no sister’s handkerchief 
of cambric tear-steeped, waved me onward, resolute to create the dreaded 
sister-in-law ; but instead, there was a fixed confidence in every eye, a 
full conviction in every heart, that I had no choice, must consent, and 
indeed was eager beyond expression to show my obedience and ac- 
complish all that they wished. Even with these obstacles, had there 
been a stout opposition in the lady’s family—had her frantic brother 
hinted something about a latent inclination to call me out, or her stupid 
father been heard to say after dinner that he shouldn't at all mind being 
hanged on my account—if I had been but once waylaid, or if they had 
sent her into Yorkshire out of my way, or starved her for six weeks in a 
garret—this would have been something—it might have altered the 
case. But it was a conspiracy of compliance ; the families were united 
in one sentiment, or rather resolution; the very servants had set their 
hearts on the match. Fate had already drawn up the certificate. The 
chickens were all counted, and simply required hatching ; the reckoning 
was all settled, only the host hadn’t been called in. 

In one month after this I was married; not to the lady of their 
choice, but to a lady of mine. I had several times met, in the family 
of a fellow-student in town, a sort of counterpart to Beatrice in the 
comedy, only she was not at all handsome, nor could she be said 
to have the smnallest pretensions to wit. But it so happened that on 
sundry occasions—morning calls and evening parties—we two had 
fallen to games of cross-purposes. She took especial delight in taunt- 
ing and thwarting me—it could only be in trivial things of course, but 
they were enough to rouse resentment and provoke retaliation ; so that 
whenever we met we were sure to quarrel bitterly with due politeness, 
and I believe hated each other with exceeding cordiality. The sympa- 
thy of aversion exhibited itself at our first meeting; we had hardly ex- 
changed glances, when we detested one another. 

Now next to love at first sight, the danger of union exists in hate at 
first sight; indeed, the repelling quality often contains secretly the 
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strongest power of attraction. A woman may love, and yet not neces- 
sarily marry you; but once get her to hate, and it is your own fault if 
she don’t have you. A consciousness that I had triumphantly suc- 
ceeded in this Jatter exploit, decided my choice. Enraged and tortured 
by the wishes, the entreaties, and the prayers of all around me, I puta 
last and extinguishing ‘* No!” upon the united proposals of the two 
families, started for town, rushed to my resource, proposed, remon- 
strated, upset all obstacles, scoffed at all resistance, had my own way, 
and was accepted ! 

After a short season of courtship, passed in pleasing squabbles, and 
interesting bickerings, with a stormy quarrel or two, that would have 
done no discredit even to wedded life, I woke up one morning ina 
—_ that was going to Twickenham, and found myself actually mar- 
ried ! 

The chaise I said was going to Twickenham; but as I like to be 
accurate, and hate insinuations, I shall frankly admit that it never got 
there. To tell the truth, my wife had a passion for Richmond, for the 
‘*Star and Garter,” and to Richmond she would go, although every 
arrangement that heart could wish for, had been made at Twickenham 
—close by, just a stone’s throw off. She insisted that Twickenham 
was low and damp, and she worked me into a fever by her violent ap- 
prehensions about my rheumatism. Any thing more aggravating is 
hardly conceivable; but as it was my marriage-morning, as it had come 
toa skirmish, and as it was deucedly unpleasant to drive into an orderly 
village with both glasses of the chaise broken—lI confess that I did yield 
the point—comforting myself with the reflection that she gained very 
little by the conquest—for the distance is nothing between Richmond 
and Twickenham. I almost had my own way, you see! 

The rest of the day was spent very agreeably; principally in silent 
but strenuous endeavours on my part, to reconcile my eyes and ears to 
my wedded lot—to fortify my mind with reflections upon the vanity 
and evanescence of beauty, and to convince myself of the unendurable 
insipidity of a sweet temper. 

‘‘ How mawkishly,” ruminated I, “must my whole life have been 
passed, had I submitted to dictation and married Em— (if I wasn’t just 
going to mention her name again—it runs confoundedly in my head !) 
How soon one grows tired of beauty (I proceeded), sighing for ugliness 
as a change! a feeling, surely, every bit as worrying and restless as 
that of wishing to exchange ugliness for beauty. Or granting that a 
man would never grow weary of a beautiful face, how acute must be his 

anguish at seeing the loveliness he worships fade away! If we desire 
no change, if we would avoid the pangs of disappointment, we should 
marry ugly, not handsome women; for beauty vanishes, but ugliness 
never does—there is the grand truth. Choose a wife for her beauty, 
it becomes daily less and less ; choose her for her plainuess, it becomes 
hourly more and more. Wise men, I am persuaded, always do what I 
have done; and at all events, | have had my own way. As for a sweet 
temper and a gentle disposition—submissiveness is excellent when par-. 
ticularly wanted, but without a little dogged and inconsiderate resist-. 
ance now and then, how is it to be borne with at all! I hate submission, 
How I should detest that walking-over-the-course sort of life, with uo- 
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thing opposing me, nothing to achieve! There’s that— (well, never 
mind her name)—if I had married her—she would have said ‘Yes !” 
to every proposition I could have made. It would have been in vain to 
ask, for her assent would have been certain. I never could have had 
my own way, for she would instantly have made it hers. Wind and 
tide—quick tide, fair wind—for ever. Who could bear this? She 
would have let me beat her at backgammon when the game was hers— 
revoked at whist on purpose that I might win. What's the use of 
one’s own way had on these terms? No, no; save me, of all things, if 
I’m to live at all, from the timid, tender, inoffensive wife, who never 
was known to deliver a positive opinion in her husband’s presence but 
once; and that was when, breaking along silent pause in a scriptural 
discussion, she ventured in low and trembling accents to remark — 
‘Samson was the strongest man !’—If she had but said he wasn’t, 
what a jewel of a wife would she have been, and what a long winter’s 
evening might have been got rid of !” 

This was a somewhat long soliloquy for a wedding-day! Yes, but 
then the day itself seemed long, and my object in soliloquizing, was to 
shorten it by arguing myself into happiness. I found that this required 
vast quantities of reason before it could be effected, and I continued my 
labour for several successive days regardless of the consumption. But 
unluekily, just as I had finally convinced myself that obstinacy and 

contradiction are, when administered in certain proportions, to be 
classed among the essential elements of matrimonial felicity, I dis- 
covered that in my case the quantities were too large — that the 
remedy was less agreeable than the disease. Now of all good things, 
contradiction and obstinacy are those which it is extremely undesirable 
to have too much of—a truth that impressed itself more provokingly 
upon my mind every hour—as regularly, in short, as the dreary con- 
sciousness increased that a superfluity in that respect had really fallen 
to my lot. 

** Too much of them,” is not the fitting phrase; I had nothing else ! 
Four-and-twenty hours had not elapsed when the fact stared me in the 
face ; the question as to the second day's dinner ought to have made 
me see it. Train up a wife in the way she should go—that is, in your 
way—and when she is old she will submit to a separate maintenance : 
that should have been my maxim. But unfortunately I began wrong, 
and continued wrong. My excuse is—we were at the “Star and 
Garter ;” a very excellent hotel, but not one’s own house. The ruinous, 
the fatal principle, “ any thing for peace and quietness,” was too early 
forced upon me. Without grumbling, I must say that my fate has 
been one succession of hardships. Had we gone to Twickenham, or 
had the glass of that cursed yellow chaise been down, that it might have 
escaped the smash—but it was to be, and it happened accordingly. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that I have at any time, then or 
sinc: x submitted to an arbitrary e xercise of will, in blank opposition to 
my own; that I have “nage use a plain but unpleasant expression 
—hen- pecked, as it were. No, I couldn't stand that; nor, to do my 
wife justice, is she the woman to attempt it. What does the poet 
say, 


“ She, if she rules him, never shows she rules ” 
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My wife has hit upon this secret and invisible mode of government. 
Her iron rule is simply a persuader. Coercion with her, assumes the 
air of coaxing. You would absolutely think at first sight, that I have 
every thing my own way; but the truth is, that—that I have not. She 
“loves” and “ honours” me, according to her vow at the altar—but with 
so much intensity, that to ‘‘ obey” is impossible. Such is her excess of 
affection, that it quite swallows up obedience. How natural it is to be 
discontented ! When she hated me, I insisted upon her loving me; now, 
I should be supremely blessed if she would but hate me again. If she 
would openly tyrannize, and play the absolute monarch undisguised, 
my remedy would be easy; but this affectionate, plausible, irresistible 
despotism, is a yoke that it is just as difficult to endure as to shake off 
—by which is meant, that it is perfectly impossible. 

It isn’t that she “‘ o’erdoes termagant”—no, she underdoes it. With 
what uncontrollable and insinuating fondness does she interfere with 
all business, all pleasure, of mine—with whatsoever I say, and whatso- 
ever 1 do! How winningly does she snatch away my hat when I want 
to go out, and how facetiously does she contrive that I shall not be so- 
litary when I wish to be alone. Never, surely, was such devotion exhi- 
bited. She had rather that I stayed within doors for days together, 
than that I should quit the house unaccompanied by her. When I 
once told her I should go out of my mind, her answer was, 

“‘My dear, I shail insist upon going with you, for I’m sure you 
wouldn’t be able to take care of yourself.” 

When had man such a physician before? My health is her hourly 
thought, and though there is nothing on earth the matter with it, it is 
throughout the year in a most precarious state. If I really had the half- 
dozen diseases that her acute apprehensions detect, to be more closely 
watched, or rigidly tended, would be impossible. She knows exactly 
when smoking is most injurious to me, and that is always at the very 
moment I take my meerschaum. Her knowledge of the deleterious qua- 
lities of wines is just as remarkable. If my inclinations tend to port, 
madeira is peremptorily prescribed ; and should 1 fancy madeira, toast- 
and-water, made very weak, is affectionately substituted. Strong eye- 
sight is an invaluable blessing; but what a bore to be prevented from 
making use of it in the library, lest it should ever be weakened by read- 
ing! There is not an author in the catalogue who is not remorselessly 
locked up just as I have a mind for his company ; and my wife's faci- 
lity at losing a key is hardly to be paralleled. My friends are quite as 
effectually excluded as my books. She is pretty sure that one would 
lead me to the hazard-table and another to Tattersall’s; this, she has 
reason to know only seeks my friendship, that he may borrow my 
acceptance either at two or three months; and the other is not a person 
fit for any married man to associate with, for he openly snubs his wife, 
and is rarely home before one in the morning. 

But here some reader, blessed, unspeakably blessed, with a wife who 
doesn’t care the shadow of a straw for him, interrupts me with, ‘‘ Why 
don’t you resist?” Resist! I could almost run through all the tenses 
of the verb; I resist, am resisting, and do resist; I did resist; I have 
resisted; I shall and will resist; but to what end, with what effect, how 
idly! Violence is easily combated, but devotion such as hers is invin- 
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cible. One grievance I must especially complain of. While having 
every thing exactly her own way, she is incessantly tracing to that very 
practice on my part all the evils that have ever befallen me. My short- 
ened leg, my scarred visage—my stinted means and failing profession— 
are all produced as witnesses against my capacity for self-government, 
and in favour of my abiding by unexceptionable advice. The quarrels 
I have had, and especially certain expensive lawsuits into which I have 
been led (and into which people must often be led when they know they 
are in the right, and feel that they ought to have their own way), are cited 
as proofs of my rashness and inexperience—in other words, of my want 
of a wifeto govern me. Inexperience! Yes, it is her apprehension on 
this score, that makes her, in whatever company we may be, add ex- 
actly five years to my age. 

‘* People,” she intimates, “‘ do think you so young and inexperienced 
—so gay—I can’t bear it.” 

These fictitious five raise me to about her own level. And then, in 
the same spirit, though apparently contradictory, she wishes, looking in 
my face most likely the whole time, that the children may not resemble 
me as they grow up, for she must say she should like her boys to be 
reckoned handsome! The one that happens to have her nose, not 
much exaggerated, would bring me a fortune in shillings, if exhibited 
at the Egyptian Hall. 

What a nose might he have had, if Em—Enmily (there’s the name at 
last)-—if she had been his mother! Three months after my sudden 
flight, she married my brother; he was just the person to conform to 
any body’s wishes. They all talked of the match as of a settled thing 
between the parties from childhood—a love-marriage, though the fami- 
lies never dreamed of such an attachment. It might be convenient 
to say this, the better to cover the awkwardness of my retreat, and ac- 
count for the sudden transfer of the lady. There was, to be sure, a 
striking similarity in their manners and dispositions. A gentle pair, 
truly. Love! Well, all I can say is, that I never noticed a symptom 
of it; and I believe now, that if we were both free, and she were allowed 
to have her way—she'd have me! 

Freedom is, however, out of the case. Nothing is so long-lived as 
slavery. Ah! that fatal stopping short at Richmond! Never once, 
since that hour, have I entirely had my own way. No husband, who 
aspires to rule, should ever confound ‘‘almost” with quite.” There 
may be six Richmonds in the field, but they are still Richmonds. Let 
him dash through them all, in spite of broken chaise-glasses and pre- 
meditated fainting-fits. Let him, wise by my disaster, drive on. Let 
him keep his eye steadily on the finger-post—ggy To Twickenham ! 


D> 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF PETER PRIGGINS,* 
COLLEGE SCOUT AND BEDMAKER. 
Part VII. 
SAM SMYTH'S mans.-—continned. 


“Dine with me to-day quietly in my rooms,” said the Bursar to 
our dean and the senior tutor, ‘‘ and I will, if you feel interested in it, 
go on with the MS. of poor Sam.” 

‘‘But why not dine in hall,” inquired the dean, “ and then read 
it in the common-room over our wine ?” 

‘* Simply, because 1 know there will be two, or three skids there.” 

** Skids!” exclaimed the tutor; ‘‘ what sort of animals may they 
be?” 

‘¢ You know what a skid really is, I suppose 2”’ 

The tutor, a-very clever man, had never met with the word, and ac- 
knowledged his ignorance—which college-tutors very seldom have any 
occasion to do. 

‘* A skid is a sort of iron shoe attached toa chain, and placed under 
the hind-wheel of a carriage to retard its progress when going down 
hill.”’ 

‘* Ay,” said the dean, in his solemn and sonorous tones, ‘this re- 
tardation of the rotundities of wheeled vehicles, is technically designated 
by Black Will—nigerrimus Gulielmus, as the undergraduates call him 
—‘ dragging a hill.’” 

‘Quite right,” said the Bursar; ‘that is a physical skid, A meta- 
physical skid is an animal very often met with in common-rooms and 
country-gentlemen’s houses, and not unfrequently in ‘ another place ;’ 
a man who acts as a drag on the wheels of society, a ‘ patent re- 
tarder’ of conversation and rational enjoyment; a bottle-stopper, and 
joke- hater—who casts a gloom over a party, and checks every attempt 
to ‘drive dull care away;’ a fellow who smothers the least spark of 
wit; a wet blanket to quench the flames of mirth; in short, a man that 
makes you fancy that your wine is ‘ corked,” the candles burn dimly, 
and the evening as endless as a journey in the old Bath invalid 
coach.” 

The dean and tutor acknowledged that they had often met men to 
whom, although they were very slow coaches, they had been ready to 
call out ‘* Pull up and take the skid off !” 

‘¢ Peter! Dinner for three in my rooms. Spitchcocked ‘eels, a saddle 
of mutton, and a dish of snipes.” 

‘¢ Pastry, sir?” 

‘‘ No, Peter; brown sugar, bean-flour, and rancid Jard, though pro- 
fitable to the cook, are a rudis indigestaque moles to the Bursar, You 
may order a dish of maccaroni or a fondu.” 

Now our cook was celebrated for what he called fundoh cheese. In 
reply to my question what fundoh cheese meant he told me, 





* Continued from No. ccxxvi., page 254. 
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‘“‘ Why, you see Mr. Priggins, I takes and grates this here Parmesan 
into this here fundoh (pointing to a shallow copper stewpan), and then 
I fundohs it over a fire, and that makes fundoh. cheese.” 

The world have a mistaken notion that Oxford is celebrated for its 
cookery. I wish they would try what Dusterly calls, ‘‘ our ashed 
calve’s ead,” which strongly resembles a decayed sheepskin boiled to 
rags in a gallon of liquid glue! 

Upon this occasion, Coquus unfortunately failed; the eel was over- 
done, the mutton underdone, the snipes were too high, and the fundoh 
like a Hindoo widow, “ burnt to death.” I say unfortunately, be- 
cause gentlemen who are worked so hard as college-officers are, deserve 
some comforts as a reward for their labours. 

On that very morning the dean had read prayers—in Latin too. 
The tutor had given two lectures, and pointed out the exact situation 
of an “ Island in the /Egean;’’ and the Bursar had given a receipt for 
30/, caution-money; and it was very hard that their dinner should 
have been spoilt. 

‘“‘ Peter,” said our Bursar, ‘‘ take away these execrable eatables, or 
rather uneatables, and tell the cook I'll sconce him as sure as he is 
alive ; then bring me a bottle of the oldest port out of the furthermost 
bin in my private cellar.” 

«* What the proctor, sir ?” 

“Yes. You may as well bring up three—a little warmth will not 
hurt it.” 

Now this wine, which was of a celebrated vintage, and peculiar cha- 
racter—* primeer kollitay,” as Dusterly called it—obtained its name 
from having been paid for out of the salary which our Bursar received 
when he was proctor—at least out of what remained of it, after pur- 
chasing a new gown with velvet sleeves, and paying for the supper 
which is annually given by that officer to the University-barbers—the 
Tonsores. 

I brought up one bottle as carefully as I could, holding it horizon- 
tally, and taking pains to keep the chalked side uppermost—for which I 
got unexpectedly rebuked. 

‘Peter, you are getting old and stupid. How can you be such an 
idiot as to bring a bottle of port up in that way? causing the wine to 
wobble about like the liquid in a spirit-level, and washing off the crust. 
Mind, sir, in future, and when you have drawn the bottle from the bin, 
turn it up slowly, and keep it perpendicularly, it may appear to you to 
be contrary to the general practice, but it’s a plan of my own, sir, the 
result of deep and painful thought, and the experience of years has con- 
firmed the correctness of it. Now, sir, decant it slowly and without 
frothing it, and then give me the MS.” 

** Let me see,” said he, when I had given him the papers, and he 
had done smacking his lips after the first glass, “where did I leave 
off?” 

“‘T think,” replied the tutor, ‘‘ Sam had just ascertained that Owen 
Kington was in London selling stock and mortgaging estates without 
the knowledge of the agent.” 

“Yes,” said the dean, “I was rather sleepy at the time; but J do 
recollect something about Sam’s having a cheap and dirty chop some- 
where in the east.” 
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The Bursar found the place, took one bumper to church and king, 
and thus continued Sam Smyth’s adventures : 

** You will readily conceive that Owen's proceedings gave rise to 
many painful suspicions, and caused me much uneasiness. I deter- 
mined to go down to Staffordshire and see old Fidel as soon as possible. 
The Oldeton mail was ‘ booked full,’ but I got a place on a night- 
coach which passed within ten miles of the town. 

“‘ I sent a porter for my luggage, and dined in the city at the inn 
whence the coach was to start. Every thing was clean and neat, and 
the wine appeared to be good, but I could not relish it; it seemed to 
taste flat, and to have lost its exhilarating qualities. 

“«[ drank more than my usual allowance, but I could not ‘ cheer the 
cockles of my heart,’ or remove the gloomy fancies with which I was 
haunted. I tried to while away the time by reading the evening pa- 
pers, but found that when I had read the leading article through, I 

new nothing of the subject matter of it, and had not benefited by the 
malignant abuse it had lavished on some cotemporary journal which 

resumed to differ from it on some political point. f thought that 
eight o’clock never would arrive; it did at last, however, and with it 
the Boots to say that the coach was ready. 

‘¢ T had secured the box-seat in order to have a chat with the coachman, 
and avoid the conversation of the Brummagem tradesmen, that would 
most likely be on the roof. We had avery heavy load on the top, and 
the hind and fore boots were crammed with baskets of fish. The coach- 
man J fancied was drunk when we started, and my suspicions were con- 
firmed before we got to the ‘ Peacock’ at Islington, where he pulled up 
and had a tumbler of hot rum-and-water. At the ‘ Mother Redcap,’ at 
the foot of Highgate-hill, he had another, and at the gate-house, where 
he stopped to breathe his horses, after climbing the hill,a third. I told 
him I was afraid he would overdo it, and run us into danger; to which 
he replied, by telling me to ‘ go to and mind my own business.’ 
In going down the hill towards Finchley, he did not lock the wheel ; the 
consequence was that the wheel-horses could not hold back against the 
heavy weight, and after floundering a few yards on their haunches, fell, 
and the coach was upset. 

‘¢ When I recovered from a state of insensibility, which had lasted three 
or four hours, I found myself lying on a bed, in a small room, with 
four or five persons around me. One of them was binding up my arm, 
from which the surgeon had taken a pound or two of blood, as I judged 
from the contents of a basin, which stood on the bed. He was em- 
ployed in tying one of my legs firmly between two deal boards with long 
strips of calico. I was told that I—or rather the coachman—had broken 
it below the knee, and that it was a ‘compound fracture,’ and would 
probably confine me to my bed for some weeks. This was certainly 
very pleasant intelligence to a man who had every reason to suspect 
that the interests of himself and family required his immediate presence 
two hundred miles off. 

«< I begged of the surgeon to write a letter for me to my mother, and tell 
her of my painful situation, and to old Fidel to urge him to come to 
me as soon as he possibly could. 

‘«« Whether it was the severity of the accident, and the shock which the 
system had received, or anxiety of mind, I cannot say—most likely the 
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latter—but I was so ill for a week, that I knew nothing that passed. 
When I recovered, my first inquiry was if Mr, Fidel had arrived, or any 
letters had been returned. There were two, one from my mother, eX- 
pressing her regret that she could not come up and nurse me, but my 
father was too ill to be left, and had taken a fancy to keep her by his 
side day and night. 

a My sister Aletheea was in an ‘ interesting situation,’ and unable to 
travel so far. She begged of me to have the best advice, and to return 
home as soon as the surgeon would allow me to move. She made no 
allusion to Owen Kington’ s coming up to me, as she rightly thought 
that if any thing woul. throw me into a fever, it would be his hated 
presence. Mr. Fidel’s letter was like himself, very neat and clean, and 
very short. He expressed his regret at not being able to wait upon me 
in consequence of the absence of Mr. Kington, who was gone to Edin- 
burgh on business. 

‘* Now I was most anxious to write to Fidel to tell him of my having 
seen Owen in London, and of my suspicions of his forming some under- 
handed plan of enriching himself at the expense cf my father, but the 
surgeon would not allow me to do so. Indeed, if he had permitted me, 
I do not think I could have managed it; for 1 was so weak, that when I 
attempted to situp in bed I was seized with a sensation of viddiness, 
that made me fancy all the chairs and tables were dancing about the 
room, and the posts of my bed running round after each other. I got 
my surgeon to write to Oxford, and order James Jobs to come up tome 
if he was out of place. Luckily for me he was so, and was at my bed- 
side the following evening, looking very lean and hungry. The poor 
fellow had been earning a few shillings a-week, by cleaning the men’s 
boots, and keeping dogs for them ; but the trade was so bad that the dogs 
were fed much better than himself. 

‘* At the end of a month I was allowed to leave my bed for a sofa, 
and was assured by my surgeon that in a fortnight’s time I should be 
able to travel home by easy stages. I did not write to Fidel, as 1 had had 
several letters from my mother, in which no allusion was made to any 
thing going wrong at the bank. I sent Jobs to the agents to get a check 
cashed, and to inquire if they had heard of or seen Mr. Kington lately. 
He returned with the money and a message, that except on business 
transactions they had not heard of or seen any one from Oldeton since 
I had called on them. 

‘* The last day of the tedious fortnight at length arrived. I invited 
my surgeon to dine with me, and after making him a very polite speech 
for his kindness and attention to me, gave him a check for fifty guineas. 
After paying my bill for board and lodging, to the obliging hostess of 
‘The Wrestlers,’ and rewarding her servants, I found it necessary to 
draw some more money for my “travelling expenses. I wrote a check, 
and on the following morning despatched Jobs to the agents with it. 
He returned, as pale as death, with the agreeable news, that there were 
‘no effects,’ and a message from the senior partner, that he would see 
me in the course of the day. 1 sent for my surgeon and told him his 
check was valueless, and that I feared it would be out of my power to 
recompense him for his services at present. He was a gentleman, 
fortunately, and not only expressed himself perfectly willing to wait until 
it was quite convenient for me to discharge his bill, but offered to sup- 
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ply me with money sufficient to carry me home. This kind offer I de- 
clined until I had had an interview with the agent. 

‘* I passed the day, as you may imagine, in a state of great anxiety, 
which was not alleviated by the sorrowful face of James Jobs, who 
seemed so completely weighed down by his fears that I was utterly 
ruined, as to be unable to do any thing but sigh and cry alternately. 

‘* About six o’clock in the evening our agent arrived, and with him 
old Fidel, who for atime acted like a maniac. He shook me by the hand, 
laughed heartily, and then burst out crying. Then he laughed and 
cried at the same time, like a lady in hysterics. He sat down for two 
minutes, then jumped off his chair, and danced about the room, upset- 
ting several articles uf furniture. I made signs to James Jobs to lead 
him out of the room ; but he resisted, saying, ‘ Leave me alone—leave 
me alone, I shall be well soon.’ 

‘** When he had recovered, he told me in a strange, rambling, inco- 
herent manner, a tale that I will endeavour to recount as concisely 
as I can; 

‘‘OQwen Kington, during an absence of nearly a month, in which 
Fidel had received three or four letters from him, dated, and bearing 
the post-mark, Edinburgh, had managed, by means of the powers of 
attorney with which he had been furnished, to sell out all the stock, 
turn the securities of the firm into cash, and mortgage all the estates 
for nearly their full value. The discovery had taken place in conse- 
quence of the agent’s account having been overdrawn, and their writ- 
ing to Fidel for an explanation and remittances. The safe, which was 
in an arched cellar under the bank, was locked, and the keys could not 
be found. On forcing the fastenings, it was nearly empty—nothing of 
any value remained; the securities, title-deeds, bonds, with every 
thing convertible into money, were gone—in short, our ruin was com- 

lete. 

ee The agent advised me to return home, as my father was worse, and 
my mother forced to leave him to attend my poor sister, who had been 
confined prematurely, in consequence of the news of her husband’s 
villany having been thoughtlessly and suddenly conveyed to her. He 
offered me a loan of 100/., but Fidel declared that he had saved him- 
self a little fortune, by care and economy, out of his salary, and should 
be offended if I applied for, or accepted assistance from any one but 
himself. I thanked the agent heartily for his kind consideration, and 
gratified old Fidel by expressing a determination of throwing myself 
entirely, for the present, on his guidance and generosity. 

‘** On the following morning, with Fidel’s aid, I paid my surgeon’s 
bill, and set off in a carriage, which we hired, for what, alas! was 
no longer our home. We travelled by easy stages, and arrived at Long- 
crofts on the fourth day. I found my sister and the child both dead, 
and my father in a state of mental torpor, and wasted to a skeleton. 
My mother was deeply grieved at the loss of her only daughter; for 
the loss of the money she cared but little—indeed, she seemed scarcely 
to think about it. Mrs. Kington, the mother of the villain, that had 
brought all this misery on our heads, offered to share her annuity with 
us, and would willingly have done so, had she not found in a few days, 
that her son had contrived to leave her penniless, by selling the annuity 
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under pretence of obtaining a more advantageous investment of the 
principal. 

“| will not dwell on this painful part of my tale. My father died 
in a few days; every thing was sold and divided among the creditors. 
My mother went to live with her brother, who went to Oxford and 
called my creditorsjtogether. He stated to them the unfortunate situation 
in which I was placed by circumstances over which I had had no con- 
trol, and they kindly consented to accept a portion of their dues, and 
to release me from all further anxiety on their account. 

‘‘The sum required my ancle paid at once, though he could ill 
afford to do it, having but a small income, and a large little family. 

“It is the fashion, you know, Bursar, to abuse the Oxford trades- 
men—lI mean those whose dealings are principally with the university, 
and to accuse them of making high charges and enormous profits ; 
but I can safely say, from an examination of my bills, that, considering 
they had been running on for nearly five years, they must have been 
minus if they had received the whole amount. I can also say, that I 
never knew an instance of a respectable tradesman’s acting harshly or 
Oppressively to a young man, who was willing, but unable to pay his 
bills. There are some scamps among them, of course, who impose on 
the inexperience of undergraduates, and for their roguery the honest, 
upright tradesman suffers. 

‘Old Fidel declined an offer of a clerkship, with a liberal salary, 
at the agent’s in London, and retired upon his little property which he 
had placed in the funds. I consented to share his cottage and his 
means, until I could hit upon some way or other of providing for 
myself, 

‘* How this was to be managed was a problem difficult of solution. 
For what was I suited? It was true that I was what may be termed a 
fair classical scholar. I could construe and parse most of the authors 
that are usually read at schools and college. I knew a smattering of 
Roman and Grecian history, and could find most of the places of an- 
cient renown on the map. I could write a decent copy of verses, and 
compose a tolerable theme in Latin or English, and had a slight ac- 
quaintaince with Euclid and Logic; of French I knew as little as 
four years teaching at a grammar-school generally ensures ; but what did 
I know of law, physic, divinity, or any of the numerous branches of 
commerce? of any thing, in fact, which was commutable into bread, 
cheese, and beer, or their representative, money? I doubt very much 
if I could have done a rule-of-three sum, or reckoned the interest of 
any sum of money that had been left me as a legacy. 

‘“‘ Fidel urged me strongly to allow him to inititiate me into the 
mysteries of book-keeping and accounts, in order to qualify me for the 
situation which he had rejected; but I had neither capabilities, taste, 
or inclination for trade or business of any kind. A banker’s clerk— 
indeed any other clerk—gave me a vague notion of a pale-faced, lank- 
haired, effeminate dyspeptic, who was only allowed to escape from work 
and that not wholesome, hard, bodily labour—to eat his food, for 
which he had no appetite, as fast as he could, in order to go to work 
again. I would ‘ have none on’t.’ 

“* As to the army and navy, I had no patronage, and the war was at 
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an end. Besides, I had a cousin, a half-starved, half-pay (but the terms 
are synonymous) captain in a foot regiment, whose account of the 
miseries he endured, from the want of means to do as his wealthier 
brother-officers did, was quite enough to check any inclinations I might 
have felt to parade myself in a dull country-town, and kick pebbles off 
a bridge for hours together for amusement, or be sent out to some 
healthy colony like Sierra Leone, to be manufactured into meat for 
jackals. 

‘* There was but one profession left, for law and physic were out of the 
question ; the former required five years servitude, and the latter seven; 
and at the end of that term, I might have had the satisfaction of en- 
grossing deeds, as an attorney’s clerk, or pounding nastinesses as an 
apothecary’s assistant, at 407. per annum, and a glass of wine on Sun- 
days. The bar and the gold-headed cane, without patronage, ensure 
a rapid state of starvation. ‘ Motley’s your only wear :’ the black gown 
and white tie, and that ‘ wide field for exertion,’ a narrow pulpit, in a 
country-church, were my only resources. 

‘7 knew that by hard reading I could prepare myself for orders in 
ten or twelve months, but I did not like the idea of imposing upon 
Fidel the task of keeping me during that period. 

‘Tt struck me, ‘ one fine day,’ that I might earn something by my 
pen. In great trepidation, and a feeling of nervousness, | sat down, 
and with greater difficulty than I imagined was possible, wrote, in my 
best style, what I conceived was a very original and amusing historiette, 
and exactly suited to the readers of Magazine. I read it, with 
proper emphasis on the proper ‘ points,’ to my old friend and protector, 
who was delighted with it, and fancied I was provided for for life. 

‘‘ T was not ‘taken in,’ though I was ‘ done for,’ a ‘ Notice to Cor- 
respondents’ told me plainly, but not politely, that I was ‘an impostor, 
as the tale had appeared in three different magazines before, and been 
told with spirit and elegance—qualities in which my version of it were 
totally and unequivocally deficient.” 1 got something by it, however ; 
the ‘raw material’ was left for me at ‘the office,’ and waste paper is 
always useful, particularly to a man who smokes. © 

‘«‘ All our inquiries as to the locus in quo of Owen Kington, had 
hitherto proved fruitless. About a week after my failure in authorism, 
I received a letter from the agent, begging me to come up to London 
as soon asI could. As my leg, though still serving as a barometer, 
and giving me painful hints of every change of weather, was nearly 
well, I went up by the mail, and next morning was ushered into ‘ the 
parlour,’ a small, dingy, dirty room, in which were a great many large 
boxes and iron-chests, and a table covered with ledgers, journals, cash- 
books, files, and other tools used in the trade of banking. 

«Mr. Cashuppe, the senior partner, begged me to be seated on the 
only chair, besides his own leathern easy, that was in the room, and 
asked me if I thought I should know the man again whom I had seen 
in conversation with Owen at the chop-house in the city. As I had 
merely seen him in the looking-glass for a minute or two before the 
left the coffee-room, I had my doubts whether I should be able to re- 
cognise him, but I thought I should know his voice. 

‘Mr. Cashuppe gave me the Zimes, and told me to amuse myself 
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with it until I should receive a signal from him—a rap at the door, to 
come to him in the front room. 

‘‘In less than half an hour the summons was given, and I saw a 
man talking to one of the clerks, in whom I fancied I recognised 
Owen's friend. I walked up to his side, and his voice, which was a 
peculiar one, for he stammered slightly, almost convinced me that he 

was theman, My suspicions were fully confirmed when he used both 
his hands to replace his hat on his head, which he had laid on the counter 
during his colloquy with the clerk. I nodded to the agent, who left 
his desk, and requested Mr. Discount, as he called him, to walk inte 
the parlour. I followed; and at a hint from Mr. Cashuppe, placed 
myself near the door to cut off any attempt at an escape. 

*““*¢ You are ac juainted with aman named Owen Kington, I believe, 
sir?’ said the agent, in an interrogatory tone. 

‘‘Mr. Discount, who was what is termed on ’change, a shy cock, 
turned first very ‘pale, and then very red, and took time to answer, 
‘that he had some knowledge of such a person.’ 

‘“¢ You are aware, sir, that he has absconded with the whole of the 
property and moneys of the firm of Smyth and Co., bankers, Oldeton, 
Statfordshire, in which he was the j junior partner ?” 


‘* No answer. 
“¢¢ You may recollect having been with him on a certain day, about 


three months since, in the coffee-room of Greasy’s chop-house ¢ 

“Still vox faucibus hesit. 

“<Tf not, this gentleman, Mr. Smyth,’ indicating that he meant me 
by pointing with his thumb ‘ over the left’ shoulder, ‘may be able to 
freshen your memory ; for he saw you there, and overheard your conver- 
sation with Mr. Owen Kington.’ 

“Mr. Discount, who had been standing hitherto, sat down, and 
looked very earnestly at the hearthrug, on which he described a great 


many intricate geometrical designs with the point of his umbrella, but 
made no remark. 

‘* Mr. Cashuppe opened the parlour-door, and whispered something 
to one of the clerks, in which the words ‘ officer,’ ‘ immediately,’ were 
spoken loud enough to reach the ear of the gentleman with a short me- 
mory. He sprung from his chair, and endeavoured to push by me and 
escape, for which piece of rudeness | was compelled to knock him down. 
He rose, shook his fist in my face, and the dust off his clothes, and 
resumed his chair, as Mr. Cashuppe locked the door and put the key 
into his pocket. 

‘* After a silence of five minutes, he begged and entreated Mr. Cash- 
uppe not to give him into custody, and he would disclose all the 
transactions that he had had with Owen. The officer, who had just 
arrived, was ordered to wait in the outer room, and Mr. Discount con- 
fessed that through the instrumentality of himself and the children of 
Israel, Mr. Kington had ‘ realized,’ at a great sacrifice, upon all the 
securities, bonds, and mortgages of my poor father, and gone to France, 
whence he had received a letter from him about a week before, dated 
Havre de Grace. He allowed that he had been very well paid for his 
share in the transaction, and offered, if he should be indemnified from 
further trouble, to accompany me or any one else to Havre, in search 
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of his former employer; from whom, he doubtless knew, he should get 
nothing more to compensate him for the public exposure, if not more 
serious consequences of his villany. 

‘¢ When the preliminaries were satisfactorily arranged, I received 502. 
from Cashuppe, and posted with Mr. Discount to Southampton. We 
sailed by the: first packet for Havre, where we arrived on the second 
day. The only benefit that I derived from the voyage was the ridding 
my stomach of a great deal of bile; for on inquiring of Madame Strang, 
at the Hétel de Londres, on the quay, we learned that the gentleman 
in a military surtout and a foraging cap, with large moustaches and 
bushy whiskers, who had stayed at her house for a week under the 
assumed name of Colonel Owen, had sailed for New York two days 
before, in ‘* the fast-sailing line-of-packets ship, General Washington, 
800 tons burden, teak-built and copper-fastened ;’ a circumstance of 
which Mr. Discount was possibly aware, though he declared upon his 
honour he was not. 

‘* After obtaining our vu pour l’Angleterre by the agency of Madame 
Moussut, the feminine Commissaire d’ Hotel, we re-embarked on board 
the Southampton packet. The wind was blowing hard from the N.W., 
and we were very nearly wrecked on the back of the Isle of Wight. 1 
was almost uncharitable enough to wish that the vessel which contained 
Owen and his ill-gotten wealth might founder in the gale. I thank 
God that I did not whisper the thought even to my own heart, for in 
less than a week the newspapers were filled with accounts of injuries 
done by the storm, and amongst them, ‘ the total wreck of the Wash- 
ington, for New York, off the Scilly Isles, not a soul saved.’ 

‘This news which I conveyed as delicately as I could to Mrs. 
Kington, on my return to Oldeton, threw her into a serious illness, 
which after a few weeks proved fatal to her. 

‘‘T commenced reading so hard, that old Fidel had serious thoughts 
of throwing ‘ Tomline on the Thirty-nine Articles,’ and ‘ Pearson on the 
Creed,’ behind the fire, for fear I should injure my health by over-ap- 
plication. I, however, was too anxious to relieve him from the ex- 
pense of maintaining me, not to persevere, and declined all invitations 
to enter into society, though kindly pressed to do so by my former 
friends, to whom the diffugiunt cadis cum f@ce siccatis, was not ap- 
plicable. 

‘‘One day as I was deeply engaged in a long dissertation upon the 
propriety of omitting or inserting a Greek article in a passage where its 
presence or absence did not interfere with the meaning of the text, 
James Jobs entered. He was now head waiter at ‘ The Lion,’a place I 
had obtained for him, to ensure his being near to me, and rendering me 
at his leisure those little services with which I found it difficult to dis- 
pense. He brought a county newspaper in his hand, and pointed to 
an advertisement which he said he thought might be worth my atten- 
tion. It ran thus: 

« « WANTED.—An A.B. of Oxford or Cambridge, the former would 
be preferred, to take the classicai chair in a seminary for young noble- 
men and gentlemen. Salary liberal. Accommodations comfortable. 
Apply to Dr. Doonuffin, Acorn House, near Lowborough.’ 

‘* As Lowborough was only twenty miles from Oldeton, I determined 
to go over and offer my services to ‘take the chair,’ though 1 had 
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sundry misgivings as to my ability to fill it with propriety. I did not 
like the idea of being a cane, as ushers are called, in a ‘ boarding-school 
for young ge ntlemen,’ and of sleeping in a double-barrelled -bed, with 
a measly, rashy, hooping-coughy, croopy, little dear ;’ but poverty 
must put up with strange bedfellows, and my present dependant state 
was unpleasant. 

‘J went over, on the coach, to Lowborough, and on inquiring for 
Acorn House was directed to a fine old mansion, about a mile from the 
town, which derived its name, from an enormous representation of ‘a 
specimen of the food of the aboriginal Britons,’ which was fixed upon 
a pointed sort of buttress on the top of the parapet. 

‘*] afterwards learned that the mansion, and the estate on which it 
stood, formerly belonged to an old family, which—as old things are wont 
to be—was now nearly worn out. The last occupier had been ruined 
in contesting the county to oblige his party, and was living abroad to 
oblige his eldest son, for whom the estate was being ‘ nursed.’ 

‘‘The house had been advertised again and again, but as the land 
was let away from it to several farmers, no gentleman would take it, 
and as Dr. Doonuffin offered to keep it in repair, until the heir came 
of age, and to pay the taxes, he was permitted to live in it rent-free. 
The furniture and pictures, with the exception of the family likenesses, 
which still graced the gallery, had been disposed of by public auction. 

‘The park in which the house stood, had been well wooded and 
stocked with deer, but the trees had vanished, as the landlord had 
been forced to ‘cut his sticks’ to pay his electioneering bills; and in 
the room of the bucks and does, whose carcasses had been sold to fill 
the ‘fair round bellies’ of aldermen, and the skins to be made up 
into Woodstock gloves, several flocks of muttons were seen nibbling 
the very heart out of the short sweet grass. 

“Dr. Doonuffin, whose history I afterwards learnt from his own lips, 
had been a linendraper in London, but being more strongly attached 
to his whist-club and his women, than his business and his wife, had 
been twice a bankrupt. The first time he paid ninepence in the pound, 
and started again with ‘ great credit’ to himself, and actually kept on 
for four months: but as he could not meet the bills which then became 
due, he was again in the Gazette, and paid three farthings in the 
pound. He would, as he said, have ‘ tried it on’ a third time, but no 
one would give him credit fora skein of silk. 

‘* His,gay friends at the club—which was called ‘ The Bucks,’ would 
not pi atronize a man who had no money to lose, and he would have been 
starved, had not the person who took to his business given him a_ place 
as shopman. Unfortunately there was a till in the “shop-counter, out 
of which several silver coins had been missed, and as he was supposed 
to know the method of unlocking the till better than any one else in the 
place, he was recommended to look out for another situation. He did 
‘keep a good look out,’ and got a board, announcing cheap clothes, 
which he carried about on a long pole, at one shilling aday. If this 
did not give him much food, it gave him plenty of time for observation ; 
and in one of his walks across Tower- hill, he saw a crowd collected 
round a man, who was highly delighting them, particularly the women, 
by assuring them. in very * powerful language, that they were all sure to 
go to—Hades, or Tartarus rather. But the most interesting part of the 
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business to Mr. Doonuffin was, that at the conclusion of this comforting 
discourse a collection was made for the preacher, amounting in coppers, 
to fifteen-pence-halfpenny, with which he retired to the nearest gin-shop. 

“* Mr. Doonuffin resigned his board in favour of a friend, that very 
evening, and early next morning went to Whitechapel, where he was 
unknown, and commenced preaching. He was too mild by far, and 
made but three pennyworth of impression on his hearers. In_ his 
next attempt near Shoreditch church, he d—d them to the amount of 
five-pence, and being taken up by a constable for preaching without a 
licence, which he and his hearers called ‘ being persecuted for righteous- 
ness’ sake,’ his fortune was made. He obtained a chapel, and by pay- 
ing court to the old women in the court, he did remarkably well, and if 
he had not been married, might have formed a wealthy connexion. 

‘“* He formed, however, a connexion of another sort, and was forced to 
exchange duties with a brotherranter, who had come up from Staffordshire 
to agrand ‘ revival.” He soon became a‘ star’ among the Potteries, and 
as he wrote an excellent hand, and was a good accountant, he set up 
school, and assumed the degree of Doctor, without paying any fees for 
it. 

“* When Acorn House was vacant, the lawyer, who had made his own 
fortune by ruining his patron, and was one of the doctor’s most at- 
tentive hearers, advised him to take the house, and advertise in every 
paper, every day for a month, for boarders, at twenty-two guineas a 
year, including every thing. The plan succeeded, and his house was 
so full, that he was unable to teach the boys Latin and Greek (of which 
he knew not a word) himself, so he resolved to engage what he called 
a ‘regular tip-top out-and-outer from the university.’ 

‘¢ When I was introduced to the doctor, he was sitting in his library 
—-in a large purple-leather reading-chair. Before him was a table with 
an enormous bible, open, and various tracts scattered about upon it. 
In appearance he was a well-fed man, with a roguish-looking eye, which 
he endeavoured to hide by combing his hair smooth over his forehead. 
He wore a neat, but pharisaically-cut suit of black, and a small white 
plaited stock round his neck. 

“‘ T don’t know what his ideas of an A. B. might have been, but he 
seemed rather surprised, when I announced the object of my call. I 
had on a green cutaway coat, buff waistcoat, and white duck trousers, 
and certainly looked more like a sporting character than an usher. 

‘“* He asked me a very few questions about my attainments, and when 
I told him I had read Thucydides, Livy, and the usual routine of classics, 
seemed amazed at my erudition. He begged to see my diploma. 

*«« My diploma, sir ?’ said I, ‘ I really don’t know what you mean.’ 

“¢¢ Why,’ he replied, ‘ I suppose you paid pretty handsomely for your 
degree, and of course you took a receipt for the money—a certificate to 
prove that you are what you profess to be, a Bachelor of Arts.’ 

“T assured him that though a degree at Oxford was an expensive 
honour, they never gave us any thing to show for it. 

‘* «I’m sorry for that, sir, for I must have a real A. B., and I know for 
certain that some men assume a degree to which they have no right or 
title.’ 

«“« 1), D.,’ thought I, but—merely said that I fortunately could prove 
my bachelorship by referring him to the Oxford calendar. 
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‘“‘ This point being settled, he began to talk about terms, and seemed 
pleased when I told him that I merely wanted a home and provisions, 
until I could get into orders. 

“ He offered to give me thirty guineas a year, which I accepted upon 
one condition, that I should have a bedroom to myself, and nothing to 
do with the boys out of school-hours. 

‘* When this was also settled, and he had given me a plain hint that 
I should alter my dress, he introduced me to the dining-room, and his 
wife, a very fine woman, in every sense of the word, but evidently a 
Tartar. I'dined with them, and returned to Oldeton, promising to be 
in my ‘ classical chair’ on the 25th of July—the day on which the va- 
cation ended. 

** Old Fidel did not like the idea of my leaving him, and gave me to 
understand that I had fixed upon a profession I should soon be glad to 
relinquish. He entertained me with a great many anecdotes of a “friend 
of his who had been an usher in a school, and was tortured to death by 
the boys. I had a notion that as long as the muscles of my arm were 
sound, no such fate would befal me. 

“ On the eventful 25th, I took up my abode at Acorn House, and as 
the boys did not return all at the same time, but kept dropping in, one 
by one, like singers in a country church, I had not much work to do for 
the first week. There were about ninety boys, and such boys I never 
saw before! All had short-cropped hair, and corduroys, dirty faces, and 
brown holland pinbefores. To rule these brutes there were four ushers. 
I tried to form a class of the biggest boys, and drive the Latin grammar 
into them. It was of no use by fair means, so I determined to try what 
the stick would do. I told the biggest boy, who was a long loose-made 
lout, that if he did not learn his lesson perfectly the next morning, I 
should cane him well. 

“©¢ Wull ’e though ?I should rayther loike to cotch ’e at it!’ he replied, 
with a very knowing shake of the head, and a wink to the rest of the 
class, that made them all Ia ugh, 

‘1 seized the doctor’s walking-stick, which happened to be lying 
near, and shook it very significantly. The lad, by no means daunted, 
drew a large bread- and-cheese-knife—a hack- knife as boys call it, ond 

said, 

‘“* «If vou do touch me, I'll stick this into thee !’ 

“T struck hima sharp blow on the knuckles, and the knife fell from 
his hand. I then seized him by the collar and gave him a sound 
thrashing, which winded me, crippled him, and destroyed the bamboo. 
One of his friends, who seemed inclined to defend ‘him, I knocked 
down, and told the others I should serve them in the same way if they 
did not sit down quietly. 

‘As I had settled the two biggest bullies in the school, I thought I 
had done enough for one day, ont retired to my room. In the evening, 
after supper, Doctor Doonuffin begged I would walk into his library, as 
he wished to speak to me. I went ‘accordingly. It struck me that the 
library was perfumed rather highly with the scent of rum, and that the 
doctor’s face was redder than usual, and his step not so steady and 
dignified. 

‘‘He asked me if I ever smoked, to which I answered that I was 
fond of a good cigar, He confessed that he preferred a pipe of shag to- 
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pacco, and opening a drawer, which was labelled ‘Anti-creature-comforts 
Society,’ took out a box of Havannahs, his pipe, and a jar of tobacco 
He rang the bell, and ordered a kettle of hot water, and when it was 
brought, extracted from a niche in his bookcase, inscribed, ‘ Spiritual 
Consolation for melancholy Christians,’ a large stone jar of best old 
Jamaica, and a ditto of gin. 

‘** As soon as he had made two very stiff glasses, which he called 
‘ whistlers,’ and lit his pipe, he addressed me thus: 

«Mr. Smyth, sir, | am very much pleased you have broken Bill 
Blinks’s head; for to tell you the truth, I have often longed to do it 
myself, but was afraid of him. Without intending it, however, you 
have done me a great and irreparable injury. I profess to teach on 
the ‘soothing system.” I advertise ‘no corporeal punishments,’ and 
that boy Bill, and his friend Bob Bunks, whom you with great science 
and propriety knocked down, have run away, and to-morrow, I dare 
say, half the school will follow their example; they can’t to-night, for 
I’ve locked them up, and taken all their shoes, and cordu roys away. 
Come sir, empt your glass, and I’ll brew again.’ 

“*T did so, thinking that a few more glasses would enable me to gain 
an insight into his real character, and asked him to explain his ‘ sooth- 
ing system.’ 

<< ¢ Why you see, sir, mothers don’t like to have their children beaten 
black and blue, and boys will sometimes resist—as I know by expe- 
rience; for I assisted in a rebellion myself, in which my master was 
beaten to a jelly, and marked for life by having his nose knocked nearly 
off with the edge of an unframed slate. I find it much more profitable 
and not half so dangerous, to send them to bed without their meals— 
that’s my plan, sir.’ 

‘* ¢« But,’ said I, I can'see no economy in that, for I suppose they eat 
double at the next meal.’ 

“ “No such thing,’ he replied. ‘If it’s breakfast, I tell the cook to 
smoke their bread-and-milk, or stir it up witha rushlight; if dinner, i 
cut them all fat and underdone; and if supper, I take care that they 
have a mouldy crust, and rindy cheese—that’s my plan, sir.’ 

“‘ ¢ How you can teach boys without punishing them with a stick or 
rod, I can’t imagine,’ said I. 

‘<¢Teach! You don’t suppose [ teach? I keep three assistants be- 
sides yourself, sir, and no man who keeps a dog, thinks it necessary to 
bark himself. They teach—at least pretend to do so, which does quite 
as well. I attend to their ‘moral and religious sentiments,’ prayers 
and morning hymn before breakfast, prayers and evening ditto before 
supper, and bible twice on Sundays; besides joining my own flock at 
chapel—that’s my plan, sir. Come, empt your glass.’ 

‘<¢] am afraid,’ I observed, ‘I shall not be able to do the boys 
py for they don’t seem disposed to learn unless they are made to 
O it.’ 

“« Never you mind about that, sir—if they won’t learn, it ain’t your 
fault—you’ll find it more agreeable to tell them their lessons, if they 
can’t say them, than trying to make them do it; take it easy—that’s my 
plan, sir. Give them plenty of books, best editions, well bound—it 
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answers—twenty per cent. is a fair profit. I mean all the boys to learn 
Latin—charge four guineas extra for it—that’s my plan, sir. Take 
another cigar. 

“* You keep your boys remarkably well, sir,’ I remarked, ‘and I 
can’t think how you manage to do it for 22. per annum.’ 

«Why, as to the 22/. per annum, that Tl explain presently ; as to 
the provisions, you see, I manage in this way: If Mr. Lyver, the. but- 
cher, does not send me pupils enough to cover his bill, I threaten to 
deal with his rival, Mr. Hart, and I always deal only with those trades- 
men that send me their sons—if they stick it on, so do I—pens, paper, 
slates, combs, brushes, knives, and Mrs. Doonuffin’s domestic medi- 
cines—Epsom salts and Ippecakkyanny—mount up, I can tell you— 
that’s my plan, sir—that’s how I manage the vittleing department.’ 

‘*« And as to the ye _per annum re] inquired, 

‘¢« Why you see, sir,’ he continued, pulling out one of his cards of 
terms, on which was a ip engraving of Acorn House, which looked 
very imposing on paper. ‘ You see, sir, I circulate these in London, 
chiefly, where I have a large connexion in the dissenting interest; read, 
and you'll perceive that I say ‘ Noblemen and gentlemen’s sons are 
splendidly boarded at the low charge of twenty- two guineas per annum, 
every thing included.’ Now I had counsel's opinion on that ecard, and 
he tells me it can only mean that they are to be fed and lodged for that 
sum, it says nothing about being taught, so 1 charge extra for that— 
that’s my plan, sir. Four guineas a year—guineas you'll observe, get 
five per cent by that—for writing, four for ciphering, four for book- 
keeping, four for Latin, four for ‘Greek (next half), four for geography 
and globes, and four more for English literature, including poetry and 
Bell’s letters. Add books, washing, and other little ancetteros, and 
you'll find it is not done for 222. per annum. Come, sir, empt your 
glass.’ 

‘*To my inquiry ‘ if he got paid,’ he answered, 

ied hy, you see, sir, my friend Grigs, the lawy er, the senior deacon 
of my chapel, who put me in here rent-free, receives two-and-a-half 
per cent. on all my bills, and if the parents don’t pay within a month 
after ‘ bill delivered’ he arrests them at once, and makes a pretty good 
thing of it—that’s Ais plan, sir.’ 

“T allowed it was a very ingenious one, but not calculated to last 
long. 

‘** You're mistaken, sir; the boys are well fed, and their clothes 
well washed and mended. Their books are handsomely bound, and 
their copy and summing books neatly written out for them, and that 
satisfies most mothers. As the women have nothing to do with finding 
the money, they are very easily pleased ; besides, I'm sure of my boys 
for one year, as I never send in the bill for the first half, until they re- 
turn from the holidays, and have paid carriage down. They don’t 
think it worth while to pay a quarter for nothing, aud coach fares up 
and down in the bargain—that’s s my plan, sir. “Take another cigars 
and empt your glass.’ 

‘“** Your boys, I apprehend,’ I remarked, ‘ do not turn out very good 
scholars, and your = an, I still think, will in time defeat itself.’ 
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‘¢« In time—very true; but you see, sir, before that time arrives, I 
have made a few hundreds—sham ill—advertise that the care of my 
health requires me to retire from public life—sell the furniture and 
goodwill for a round sum, and open again in another quarter of Eng- 
land—that’s my plan, sir.’ 

‘¢ The rum-and-water was beginning to operate—the whole man was 
altered—he winked with his knowing-looking eyes—thrust his hair 
back from his forehead into a respectable Brutus topknot, and ex- 
changed the whining canting tones in which he had commenced his 
communications, for the bland quick note in which he had been used 
to say to his lady customers, ‘Serve you in a minute, mum—can I do 
any thin more for you?’ I therefore ventured to hint to him a wish to 
hear something of his early history. He readily complied with it, and 
gave me the account of which I have given a brief summary. 

‘“* And Mrs. Doonuffin,’ said I, wishing to lead him on, ‘was the 
daughter of —’ 

“«*Skaley, the carcass-butcher of West Smithfield. A very fine 
girl she was, sir; such a colour!—all the effect of the smell of raw 
beef. Her father refused my offers of taking her carcass, and swore I 
should never have a joint of her body. 1 persevered—private meetings 
—awkward, but likely results—the commodity was damaged—not 
marketable—took her off his hands for 500/., with which I set up for 
myself—you know with what success. Old Skaley could not start 
me-again—he killed himself by eating six pounds of his own steaks, 
and drinking a quart of gin for a wager. Come, you don’t empé 
your glass.’ 

‘¢< I’m sorry to tell you, sir,’ he continued, resuming his story, and 
putting on a chapel-look, ‘ that the only thing he left his daughter, was 
an ungodly liking for steaks and gin. I have tried precept and example, 
but without effect, to cure her of so disgusting a practice—I mean in a 
lady. I once went to the expense of two rumps of prime beef, and 
had them cut up, and served hot and hot for four hours, and set a nine- 
gallon keg of gin by her bedside, with a tap in, and a tumbler by it. 
The only effect was, she declared after the third plate, that she 
would not eat any more unless I would send out for a barrel of oysters, 
and make them into sauce for her. I did so—she got drunk, sir—very 
drunk, and was ill; but it did not kill her—cure her I mean, and I 
had the satisfaction of paying a long bill for draughts and pills, in ad- 
dition to the original outlay for provisions. I allow her a pint a day 
now, sir, and lock up the cellar—that’s my plan, sir; but I suspect 
she has a plan of her own; a pint could never affect her head, and 
make her snore as she does six nights out of the seven. Yet I must say, 
she’s a prudent woman—must give her credit for that—she never gets 
fuddled till the boys are gone to bed. Take another cigar, sir; I am 
afraid you don’t like them.’ 

‘“‘T told him I had, I thought, given him good proof to the contrary, 
as I had taken four, and was afraid to venture another. 

‘‘* Four! what’s four cigars?’ said he, contemptuously thrusting 
another into my hand. ‘Why, when I belonged to our club, The 
Bucks, we never parted under a dozen, and on grand nights, a dozen 
and a half, with liquid to match. Ah, those were the days! sich 
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prime chaps! dabs at whist! Do you play whist, sir?—But I never 

lay now—it wants four, and it’s sveloet the rules of the congregation— 
i he chaps the regular clergy—regular rubber every night if they 
like, while we poor voluntary labourers in the vineyard—d—n it—can’t 
even lay a shilling on the odd trick. We might manage a game at 
cribbage—pretty game for two—learned it of my little Baban—tee 
girl—apt to peg rather too fast.’ 

*«¢ Susan who ?’ | inquired. 

‘«* Don’t recollect her other name—nice little girl—rather expensive 
—two pound a week, and lots of muslin—she never wore cotton. Free 
admission to Drury Lane, and all that—Mrs. Doonuffin very jealous of 
her; but we can manage a touch at cribbage, a shilling a game, and 
half-a-crown on the rub; got a board there in that drawer marked 
‘Whole Duty of Man.’ No one will know it—my wife never intrudes 
here, I tell her that I can’t be interrupted in composing my moving 
discourses, and she’s better engaged—that’s my plan, sic. Empt your 
glass.’ 

‘« There is no rule without an exception—it may have been said be- 
fore; and Mrs. Doonuffin to prove it, made an exception to her rule 
of never interrupting the doctor’s compositions; for just as he was 
compounding another ‘ whistler,’ XXX strong, a violent scuffle, and 
the sounds of voices in anger were heard in the passage leading to the 
library, the door of which was dashed violently open, and the lady of 
the Louse rushed in, dragging by the hair of her head with one h: and, 
and cuffing on the cheek with the other, a plain-looking , squinting 
woman, who held the situation of box-maid in the establishment. 

“ Mrs. Doonuffin was constitutionally liable to severe attacks of the 

‘ green-eyed monster,” and her husband's ‘ gallivantings,’ as she called 
them, had increased the disorder to an alarming height. She never 
hired a girl who could boast of a pretty, or even a not-ugly face, but 
gave a pound a year more wages for a person pitted with the small- 
pox, two for a squinter, and would willingly have given an additional 
five for a broken nose and an eye knocked out; a toothless wretch, 
with a Richard-the-third back, was invaluable. 

‘She hurled the box-maid into the room, and furthered her progress 
by an application of her foot, au derriére, and staggering up to the doc- 
tor, after locking the door, stood with one hand a-kimbo, and the other 
holding on by the table; and as soon as she had recovered her breath, 
which had been exhausted by her extraordinary exertions, she addressed 
him in a speech which certainly had the merit of rapidity and indis- 
tinctness of articulation, mingled with the tones and slang of a cockney 
hackney-coachman. 

** *So—so—so, you wile, vorthless willan, you hoverfed, double- 
faced, disse mbling conwenticler! ! you otblooded, preaching, and pray- 
ering woluntary ! 1 you sarm-singin, vench- enticin congregationer ! t! 
You ain't satisfied vith avin vun ‘oman as dotes upon you dreadful, 
and as ought to be the comfort of your soul, and the highdul of your art ! 
her as brought you a lovely babby a month arter she was married—a 
lovely babby, Il say, though it was a dead un; but you must go for to 
7 to sedoose a poor, hinnocent, nasty, trolloping, unedicated creater 

ike that!’ 
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“‘ The lady pointed @ la Siddons indignantly at the box-maid, who 
was doing, what is called an impossibility, two things at once—crying 
bitterly, and arranging her ‘ dishevelled locks.’ 

‘The doctor, who had laid down his pipe, and popped his grog under 
his shovel-hat, looked in the direction indicated by his wife’s hand, but 
merely replied, 

“« * You’re drunk, Mrs. Doonuffin ; you've been drinking, marm, and 
have allowed your sanguinary imagination to get the better of your 
ordinary sobriety of demeanour.’ 

«7 get drunk, you solitary, selfish sot! You're beastly drunk your- 
self, and fancies has hother people his the same. You—’ 

‘Fearing that I might be de trop in this interesting marital and 
uxorious squabble, I ventured to ask to be allowed to retire; but the 
lady begged I would be seated, and listen to her tale of the wrongs in- 
flicted on her by the ‘ vorthy and respectable minister of the Woluntary 
Chapel.’ 

«This wery last hevening as hever was, hi was hobligated for to 
hask the hassistance of that young ’oman to elp me hup to bed, cos I 
was a sufferin from a giddiness in my ed—’ 

‘** «Ginniness, you mean, marm,’ said the doctor. 

‘*¢* Feller! who’s a torkin to you? Vell, 1 feels wery faint jist as hi 
gits to her room, and hi sais, Betty, sais hi, we'll go hin and sit down a 
bit. She tries to purwent me; and the more she tries, the more I would 
not be purwented. Vell, I sits down on the bed, and on the piller I 
finds this wery suspicious and hundeniable harticle !’ 

‘¢ She extracted from her pocket a very large and comfortable anti- 
rheumatic double-cotton nightcap, that evidently formed no portion 
of a female’s toilette, and threw it indignantly at her husband. 

‘« «There can’t be no doubt, you perfidious hoathbreaking hindivi- 
dival, as you was a going for to—’ 

‘* What disclosures might have ensued must remain a mystery, for 
Dr, Doonuffin jumped up, and gave his wife so hard a pat on the head 
with the folio bible, in reply to her challenge, indicated by ‘ throwing 
down’ the nightcap, that she fell to the floor perfectly insensible. The 
doctor raised her in his arms, and with the assistance of the box-maid, 
who knocked her mistress’s head against the dourpost—by chance, of 
course—conveyed her to bed. 

‘‘ When he returned, he relighted his pipe and coolly observed, 
‘ That’s my plan, sir.’ 

‘« He fell into a deep revery, and, I presume from the exertion he 
had undergone, seemed to be much intoxicated, and troubled with the 
hiccups. I did not interrupt him, as I was engaged in meditating upon 
the pleasant life I should be likely to lead with this happy couple, and 
the nice young noblemen and gentlemen committed to their valuable 
superintendence. 

‘* After nearly a quarter of an hour's silence, he roused himself, and 
requested me to ‘ empt my glass.’ 

«<I declined, and begged to be allowed to retire. 

‘«< * One more—one more, my dear (hiccup) young f.iend—a parting 
cup; a ‘ bumper at parting,’ but that (hiccup) ain’t in the hymn-book.’ 
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‘‘ In spite of my resistance, he contrived to pour a quantity of gin 
into my glass, and a still larger on the carpet, and having filled his 
own with pure rum, he sat down and began again. 

«« ¢ You’re a very nice young man—I know you—I feel it here (hiccup) 
~—I’ve formed a very violent affection for you—I have indeed—David 
and Jonathan-like—Samson and Delilahish—Ruth and Boaz a fool to it 
(hiccup)—I'm guing to prove it—you’re a fool !—you're going into the 
church—you're an ass! (hiccup.) Take my advice and try the volun- 
teers—voluntaries, I mean. You don’t care about whist—what’s the 
use of being ordained? pawed by a bishop? (hiccup.) What’s a cu- 
racy ? Forty pounds, and keep yourself !—Buy a bible—cheap enough at 
the pawnbroker’s—join the jumpers, shakers, or screamers, it’s no 
matter which—get a chapel, and get two hundred a year, and all 
your grub (hiccup). Single man—stick to the women—lots of 
white pocket-handkerchiefs—dine with one—sup with another—nice 
and hot—breakfast with a third—prime twankay—never mind the men, 
and your fortune’s made. Get married to—’ 

‘* Whom, he could not inform me; for in his zeal to gain me over 
to his notions—to ‘convert me to his faith,’ I ought to have said—he 
used much gesticulation, and advancing too forward in his chair he lost 
his equilibrium, and fell with his forehead on the edge of the fender. 

‘* | left him, and sent his friend the box-maid to him, who, I imae 
gined, would know how to take care of him and carry him to bed. 

** On the following day he appeared at ‘ prayers and morning hymn’? 
with a large patch of sticking-plaster upon his forehead, and after break- 
fast he took me by the arm, and walked out into the park. He begged 
I would take no notice of the little touch of epilepsy he had had the 
night before, as it might alarm the female portion of his congregation. 

‘“* ] assured him I would not, and inquired after the health of his 
wife. 

“* Ah! that horrid vice! Mr. Smyth—she has a most distressing 
headach, and can’t get up—a soul-insnaring sin, sir—she can’t eat 
breakfast—I always lay in a good one—that’s my plan, sir.’ 

‘* Soon after I had taken my ‘ classical chair,’ a very stout man, in 
very thick brown top-boots, and a very large ash-stick in hand, came 
into the school-room, and after surveying the three English ushers, 
walked up to me, and begged to know if my name was Smyth. On my 
answering in the affirmative, he asked me ‘if I was the man as thrashed 
lis son yesterday.’ 

** * Yes,’ I replied, ‘ and I think he richly deserved it.’ 

* Oh !—thee dost then, and wouldst thrash un again 2?” 

“« * Decidedly, if he dared to draw a knife on me.’ 

“«* Wouldst thrash un well? Hit un hard loike ?’ 

“* « Certainly, as hard and as long as I could." 

“« * Dang it, mon, gee’s thine hond! I loike thee the better for it. 
But thee didn’t do un half justice. Coom along wi’ I, and I'll show 
thee how to whop un.’ 

** T followed him to the hall, where master Billy, and his friend Bobby, 
were standing and listening sulkily to a lecture on improprieties, deli- 
vered by the doctor, upon ‘his plan,’ and in his best didactic style. 
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‘“« Mr. Blinks caught hold of his son, and beat him so severely that I 
was forced to interfere. ‘There, my lad, that’s the way to whop unf 
I'll gie thee my ashen stick, and a good dinner whenever you loike to 
coom over to farm.’ 

‘* Mrs. Doonuffin did not make her appearance at dinner, but sent for 
her friend, Mr. Grig, the lawyer, and deacon of the chapel. Soon after 
he arrived, the doctor was summoned to his wife’s bedroom, and a long 
discussion ensued ‘ with closed doors.’ 

‘In about an hour’s time I was summoned to the library, where I 
found Mr. Grig, solus. He put three five-pound notes into my hand, 
and told me that Doctor Doonuffin had altered his mind, and meant 
to undertake the classical department himself—he had paid me for the 
half-year, to which I was fully entitled, and had taken my seat on the 
Oldeton coach, which would be at the lodge in a few minutes. I took 
the hint and my departure. 

‘* Mr. Grig walked with me, telling one of the servants to follow with 
my boxes. I turned round to ‘ take a last fond look’ at Acorn House, 
and saw the respectable owner at his bedroom window ; he made a sign, 
by putting his hand to his mouth, like a person in the act of drinking; 
and pointed behind him towards the bed; to intimate, I suppose, that 
his wife was the cause of my dismissal. Grigs shook hands with me, 
and hinted that the * tongue was a dangerous weapon,’ and that the 
‘ least said the sooner things were mended.’ A hint which I took—dis- 
closing my adventures only to Fidel and James Jobs.” 





“¢ Well,” said the Bursar, “ I think that must do for to-night. Peter! 
—brandy-and-water—and put me in mind of sconcing the cook to-~ 
morrow morning. Eels overdone, mutton underdone, snipes a mass 
of corruption, and fondu scorched to a cinder—it’s too bad—I'll 
sconce him a guinea.” 

“ Very right,” said the dean. ‘‘ We will dine in my rooms next week 
—finish Sam’s MS., and give Coquus another trial. If he don’t suce 
ceed better than he has to-day—we’ll expel him. It’s abominable that 
we should be deprived of the few little enjoyments to which we are 
justly entitled under the founder's will.” 

Omnes.—*‘ Very abominable indeed!” 


(To be continued.) 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A PHYSICIAN.—NO. IL* 


INSANITY. 





“Universal plodding poisons up 
The nimble spirits in the arteries.”—Lovs’s Lasovr’s Lost. 


‘¢ False opinions fasten upon the mind, and life passes in dreams of rapture or of 
anguish.” —Rassevas. 


Many trains of profound thinking, and investigations of the most 
momentous character, have occasionally originated in accidental im- 
ressions awakening a peculiar train of ideas. Something of this 
Lind led my mind, a few days ago, into the subject which has ori- 
ginated the following essay. ‘Although it displays no great depth of 
thought, yet the subject cannot be regarded as trivial or unimportant. 
As I walked along the Strand, and observed the impression of deep 
and anxious thought on many a countenance which passed me, I could 
not avoid reflecting upon the efforts of human intellect, and the ex- 
traordinary results of the exercise of the reasoning faculty, which 
surround us on every side; and the splendid productions of ingenuity 
which have appeared within the limited period of the present century, 
sufficient to fill the observer with astonishment, and even to strike 
his imagination with awe. If we gaze upon the ocean, we behold 
the steamer riding upon the waves, and steadily propelled in her 
course, in despite of, and scorning the opposition of wind and 
tides : if we turn to the land, sight seems almost inadequate to trace 
the progress of the snakelike train which glides along the railway 
with a fearful velocity; when night draws her curtain over the scene, 
our eyes are dazzled with beams emulative of those of day, radiated 
from lamps without oil or wicks; and even in the blaze of the noon- 
day sun, the air-drawn landscape of the camera obscura is fixed and 
rendered permanent, in all the brilliancy of its colouring, without the 
aid of pencil or of pigment. But, whilst we exult in this triumph of 
Reason and Science over the elements—whilst we grasp the wind within 
our hand, set aside time and space, throw the light of day over the 
midnight path, and fix the shadow as it flits, our pride is checked in 
observing, that the power, which has thus enabled us to subdue Nature 
under our control, is often overpowered by its own exertions; and that, 
in the march of intellect, Insanity keeps pace with Reason, side by side. 
The cloud of insanity, also, although it passes over the cottager as well 
as the monarch, and overshadows. equally the parish orator and the 
statesman, the criminal at the bar and the judge upon the bench, the 
untutored boor and the learned professor, yet throws its deepest 
gloom upon the most exalted,—the most favoured of fortune and of 
science. It is, indeed, a melancholy fact that, in savage tribes, where 
vehement passions are freely indulged, madness rarely appears ; and 
that the frequency of the disease is in the ratio of the civilization of 
nations. In Grand Cairo, which contains 330,000 inhabitants, Des- 
genettes found only fourteen lunatics: in China, i in Russia, in Turkey, 
and in Spain, the malady i is almost as unfrequent; whilst in the public 





* Continued from No. ccxxvii., page 200, 
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and private establishments in London, and in its suburbs alone, there 
are nearly two thousand five hundred: and the proportion to the po- 
pulation is equally great in Paris. This apparently extraordinary dif- 
ference is not, however, so wonderful when we consider that the greater 
part of the population is engaged in occupations which involve the 
highest ardency of hope, and the deepest despair of disappointment. 
In savage countries, also, public events do not occur to agitate the 
mind and rouse the turbulent emotions: and experience has demon- 
strated that these, more than the severest private calamities, have filled 
the madhouses wherever they have occurred. The Reformation, the 
South-sea bubble, the French revolution, afforded ample evidence of 
this truth. 

I was reflecting on these facts, as I have already stated, as I walked 
along the Strand; and was thinking how many of those who were 
hurrying past me, in the dense stream of population which was flowing 
in all directions, were either themselves hereditarily predisposed to the 
disease ;* or were connected by relationship, or by marriage, or some other 
bond, with those actually suffering under it, when I was stopped by 
my friend Jack Pelham, who assured me that I was the very man he 
was in quest of, as likely to solve a number of queries respecting a 
most important subject. 

“‘] have, this very day,” said the good-natured fellow, ‘‘ been visit- 
ing a private lunatic asylum, to see our mutual frieud Charles Hartley, 
who has been immured within its walls for upwards of six months, and 
yet he does not appear to have made one step in the progress of re- 
covery. You know,” continued he, “ that his case is the result of over- 
strained intellect, in which the understanding has given way, from too 
intense and too long protracted attention to one study. I fear the case 
is more hopeless on that account; but I am anxious to have your 
Opinion regarding it.” | 

‘¢ Let me hear,” said I, ‘in what condition you found him.” 

‘‘] was impressed,” continued Pelham, ‘‘ with the idea that every 
private madhouse was a kind of cemetery for the living, where harsh- 
ness and heartless tyranny presided; and where the measures were 
more calculated to extinguish the embers, than to reillume the smoul- 
dered flame of a disordered intellect. I was, in this instance, most 
agreeably undeceived. The house was pleasantly situated within well- 
laid-out grounds; and, except that the outer wall was high, and the 
gate at the lodge was kept locked, it had the appearance of a wealthy 
citizen’s mansion. On entering the premises, I was accosted by a 
sharp-looking gentleman in a rusty black suit, who had much of the 
air of a country-curate,’ and who requested to know whether my visit 
was to any of the unfortunate inmates of the asylum; as, if it were 
so, he would introduce me to the matron. ‘ Do so, Mr. ,” said 








* The following anecdote detailed to the writer of this essay, by Dr. Baillie, is il- 
lustrative of these reflections :—‘‘ I have just come,” said the Doctor, ‘* from Windsor; 
and I could not avoid being struck on observing the singular combination of persons, 
which constituted the queen’s council, before which 1 appeared, to-day, to give my 
evidence respecting the state of mind of the king —There was not one individual who 
was not hereditarily predisposed to the disease ; or who had not a brother, or a son, or 
a daughter, or a wife, actually labouring under the malady of the personage, upon 
whose case they were consulting.” 
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the porter, who, as the officious little man walked on, whispered me, 
that he was quite harmless ; intimating, also, that he was one of the 

tients; but that, like all other lunatics, not in a state of delirium, 
fe did not think himself insane, although he had a clear perception of 
madness in others. I followed my guide; and after a few minutes’ 
conversation with the matron, was conducted by one of the medical 
attendants, who happened to be in the house, to the apartment of poor 
Charles. 

It was a comfortable, although a small room. The furniture con- 
sisted of a table and two chairs, which were placed on each side of a 
comfortable fire, with an iron-wire screen before it. One of the chairs was 
occupied by a keeper, who rose when we entered; and near the other 
stood my poor friend, seemingly unconscious of our approach. He was 
much emaciated ; his countenance pale, and displaying a vacant smile, 
and a wandering look. I requested the keeper to notify to him my 
presence. The man took his hand, and said, “‘ Mr. Hartley, a gentle- 
man has come to visit you.” The words were lost upon him—no move- 
ment indicated any consciousness of the intelligence they conveyed— 
his eyes retained the same vacant stare—his lips the same unmeaning 
smile. 

‘“« Alas, poor Charles !—But is there no hope?” said I, turning to the 
medical attendant who had ushered me into the apartment. ‘ Is the 
cloud which has overshadowed his mind utterly irremovable? Is there 
no spot of blue through which a ray of light may penetrate to promise 
a future cloudless hour? Is all expectation of recovery a futile dream ?” 

“No!” replied my conductor; ‘ all hope is not yet fled! instances 
are recorded of recovery after more than twenty years’ duration of in- 
sanity; and Dr. Prichard, in a highly interesting treatise which he has 
published on mental disorders, mentions the case of a man, who had 
been insane forty years, being cured in four months.” 

‘‘ Thank you, for those assurances !” I exclaimed, as I took my last 
look of the unhappy maniac. He remained as erect and immovable, 
with his eyes fixed upon the ground, as when we entered. I grasped 
his hand in mine, but the pressure elicited no gesture of recognition ; no 
expression of consciousness. One idea alone absorbed the attention, 
was riveted to his mind, and shut out every external impression. 

** It would be a merciful dispensation were he to die,” said I, think- 
ing aloud, as we paced the long, now empty and hollow-sounding cor- 
ridor. ‘* Do maniacs,” I rejoined, addressing my attendant, “ live 
long ?” 

“* Much depends,” replied he, ‘¢ on the nature of the disease. In 
what is designated general madness (mania), the mortality is less than 
in any other form of the malady: the deaths are most numerous in the 
first two years of the derangement of maniacs ; the average life of idiots 
seldom exceeds thirty or forty years; but, upon the whole, it is un- 
doubted that madness, in all its grades, has a tendency to shorten life.” 

Another question arose in my mind, to which I could not avoid en- 
deavouring to obtain a solution, from my intelligent and communicative 
companion. It involved an idea that had often presented itself respect- 
ing the fate of my poor friend ;—that the disease was not original, not 
solely due to the shock which his nervous system had received; but, 
that there was some hereditary taint lurking in his system, on his 
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mother’s side ;—-I requested, therefore, to be informed how far pre- 
disposition, especially hereditary, influenced the production of the dis- 
ease. Whether ‘ the stream of society was not poisoned, to a fearful 
extent, by daily intermarriages in the families of the insane ?” 

“¢ The opinion is unfortunately too well founded,” he replied ; “ more 
than one-sixth among the better classes are hereditary cases; and the 
disease is more frequently transmitted by the mother than by the male 

arent. Neither is there any doubt that marriages between near re- 
atives produce a tendency to insanity in the children,” 

** It is, nevertheless true,” said I, interrupting my friend’s narrative : 
your guide might have added a curious fact, that marriage is, apparently, 
a check to insanity, if we may found our opinion upon the reports of con- 
tinental public establishments. Thus in the Salpétriére, at Paris, the 
numbers of 

Unmarried Females is 980 of Males 402 
Married  ....0000.00000 SOT nccccccees » 201 


In Germany, Dr. Jacobi states that the following is the distribution 
of 2015 lunatics : 


Unmarried Females 599 males 974 
Pa ssceainesasens Mr’ seaaka 176 


A most remarkable disproportion, and highly in favour of the matri- 
monial alliance. 

But in making this statement it should be understood that marriage 
does not ward off insanity in those hereditarily predisposed ; on which 
account that sacred tie with the insane can be regarded in no other 
light than as “ a transgression of morality.” 

‘‘T was fearful,” continued my friend, resuming his narrative, 
“that my inquisitiveness might be troublesome to my attendant ; 
but kindly answer me,” I rejoined, ‘‘ only one other question, and 
I shall ask no other. Which of the sexes is most subject to insanity ?” 

After a few moments of reflection, ‘‘ The ancients,” replied my 
medical guide, ‘* maintained that the gentler sex were less liable to the 
disease than men ; but the experience, and the statistical inquiries of the 
moderns have not confirmed their opinion. In countries where politics 
and commercial speculations, and gaming, or metaphysical studies, have 
engrossed the minds of the male population, mania is assuredly more 
frequent among men than women. Thus in England, where politics 
occupy the greater part of the time of the higher classes of society, the 
proportional number of male lunatics is greatest, being nearly as thirteen 
to twelve: the same proportion, originating from the same source, exists 
in France; whilst in Prussia, Dr. Jacobi informs us, the number of male 
lunatics in the public establishments, in 1824, amounted to 1180, 
whilst that of the female did not exceed 835; and I believe that nearly 
the same general comparative proportions exist throughout Germany.’ 

Yet, if we regard suicide as always the consequence of insanity, the 
result of our inquiries would be in favour of the opinion of the ancients. 
—lIn the annual report of the registrar general, for 1838, we find that 
of 44 suicides, 14 were males, and 30 females. 

I put no other question but took my leave, full of deep reflection 
upon this miserable incident in the progress of civilization, sufficient to 
check the pride and triumph of intellectual man over the rude and un- 
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informed savage, and imbued with the strongest desire to inquire more 
fully into the subject. 

Such were the remarks of my friend Pelham. On delivering my 
opinions to him respecting the disease, I found that they excited the 
most intense interest: and, at his urgent desire, I have thrown them 
together, in such a popular form, as may render them readily understood, 
and acceptable to general readers. 

The question, ‘* Isinsanity increasing?” is frequently asked. If we 
are to trust to the records of lunatic asylums, the aggregate entries in 
the register of the lunacy commissioners, and the deaths of lunatics in 
the bills of mortality, we should be disposed to regard it as not increase 
ing, except in the ratio of the increase of population. But the statistics 
of insanity are not perfect; and, if the risk of intermariages of the in- 
sane be disregarded, and if these are daily taking place, the disease must 
be increasing. 

Notwithstanding the hereditary predisposition to insanity, it very 
rarely displays itself before the age of fifteen; thence education, ac- 
cording as it is conducted, may effect much, either to confirm the pro- 
pensity,and to develop the disease, or to weaken the former, and alto- 
gether ward off the latter. 

But the coming on of morbid irritability is so imperceptible, that its 
encroachments are seldom either perceived or corrected ; yet, it is of the 
utmost importance to,watch and arrest its approach. The disease which 
it induces throws its shadow before it, and gradually obscures the m- 
tellect in a total eclipse; so that, as a writer* on this subject has 
elegantly expressed himself, ‘‘ The smallest speck on the edge of the 
horizon ought to be regarded with awe, as portending, if not speedily 
dispersed, an universal and impenetrable gloom.” 

Nothing tends more to strengthen the influence of a predisposition to 
insanity than over-indulgence and defect of moral discipline in children. 
There can be no doubt that it is the result of errors in education, which 
tend to increase the general susceptibility of the brain and nervous system ; 
and, consequently such errors cannot fail to produce injurious effects on 
the faculties of the mind. Ideal feelings of pleasure or of pain are ex- 
cited and cherished; and fictions operate as realities: the passions are 
also awakened, not by ordinary causes, such as actuate all men, but by 
the morbid workings of imagination. As these proceed, illusions are 
taken for real substances; and by degrees the prevailing impressions 
become so vivid, that the boundaries of reason are easily overstepped. 
On the contrary, a system of education which is calculated to improve the 
judgment and to render it more correct, and at the same time to restrain 
turbulent emotions and passions, will undoubtedly tend to weaken the 
natural predisposition to mania, and to shield the mind from its attacks. 
Like oil thrown upon the waves, education should be calculated to pre- 
vent the violent emotions to which individuals are disposed from con- 
genital organization or constitution: to sooth that irritability of dis- 
position, which, if left to itself, is certain to involve its possessor in ill- 
humour, controversy and quarrels; and which, if unrestrained, leads on 
to a termination in insanity. Again, if we regard the natural disposition 
in the Opposite point of view, education should also be of that descrip- 





* Dr. John Reid—* Essays on Insanity,” p. 210. 
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tion which is capable of affording mental energy to the over-susceptible 
and timorous, in whom the slightest causes awaken alarm and ap- 
prehension. 

Another error in education, is the overstraining of the intellectual 
parers by their premature exercise; for it is an undeniable and a most 
amentable fact, that when precocious children survive and attain adult 
age, their learning has either endangered their common sense, or totally 
wrecked their judgment. Ifa healthy condition of the brain and the 
nerves be essential for the due and regular operations of the mind, it is 
scarcely necessary to say, that these organs must have acquired their 
full development, before they can sustain with impunity that stimulus 
of attention which the acquisition of correct knowledge necessarily de- 
mands. This is especially the case in young persons of a feebly-consti- 
tuted nervous system. Even at a later period of age, the hard and 
laborious studies, which are calculated for youths naturally endowed 
with great corporeal strength and vigour of mind, are hazardous to the 
debilitated and the nervous. No system of education is equally 
adapted for every individual, any more than one kind of diet for every 
constitution ; the nature of the mind should be studied, and the mental 
discipline adapted to the capacity. We cannot too deeply deplore 
that too prevalent feature in modern education, which sacrifices the 
cultivation of the affections of the heart to those of the mental powers, 

But, if education produces mania-—ignorance, poverty, and wretched- 
ness, are also amongst its moral causes. After examining the reports 
of numerous public asylums, both in this country and on the continent, 
I have no hesitation in affirming that more than one-third of all the 
cases of lunacy occur among the lower classes of society; comprehend- 
ing the laborious artisan, and the illiterate peasant. It must, however, 
be stated that many of the cases among the labouring classes are to be 
referred to intemperance in the use of spirits. 

To return to the consideration of the hereditary predisposition ; it is 
a well-known fact that the disease may sleep through one or even two 
generations, and then reappear with aggravated fury. This is only an- 
other argument for enforcing that kind of education, which ensures a 
manly sedateness of disposition, finds its luxury in occupation, and 
leaves no opening for the intrusion of either hypochondriasis or in- 
sanity. 

Pride is not an unfrequent cause of mania; but it is so in one class 
of society only, namely the highest, that which is most exposed to the 
adulation of flattery, and consequently feels most severely the wounds 
which neglect or adversity inflict; for pride, although it lifts a man 
above the ground, yet affords no armour to shield him'from the com- 
mon afflictions of humanity. The manner in.which pride operates 
in causing insanity has thus been explained: The success of a proud 
man causes an unusual degree of excitement, which sends the blood to 
the head and produces a temporary congestion there; and the frequent 
renewal of this excitement is productive of an impetuous and permanent 
delirium. Under such a thei mania is the form of the disease; 
but when adverse fortunes intervene, accompanied by neglect or con- 
tempt, the disease assumes the form of melancholy. In no species of 
insanity does the previous temper of the mind so strikingly display 
Nov.—vou, LVII. NO. CCXXVII, 2B 
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itself; the madman is a king, or a poet, or a saint, or a philosopher; he 
seems even happy in his madness, as if pride consoled him for the loss 
of reason. 

Among the moral causes of insanity in adults, the most striking is 
religious enthustasm ; which, in persons of weak and susceptible ner- 
vous systems, gives birth either to deep melancholy, or to such an 
anxious longing after the happiness, which the individual believes he is 
destined to enjoy in a future state of existence, that he cannot brook 
delay. Both of these conditions of the mind are most frequently ob- 
served in the gentler sex ; and both lead to the commission of suicide. 
In the former, there is the most depressing despondency, the wretched 
being believes that she is forsaken by the Almighty, that her sins cannot 
be forgiven. These ideas prey equally upon the body and the mind; the 
former becomes thin and emaciated, the muscular power is relaxed and 
worn out, the countenance pale and dejected, and the whole phy- 
siognomy bears the insignia of the deepest suffering. In this condi- 
tion, tired out and hopeless, and wretched in the extreme, the only ob- 
jects of reflection, the misery of existence, without the least reliance on 
the consolations of that more rational belief which springs from a just 
notion of religion, an idea is engendered that the only remedy for the 
real or imaginary evils, which are regarded as insupportable, is to with- 
draw from life; thence the voice of despair, like that of a siren, lulls the 
judgment asleep. 

Nothing tends more to foster such feelings than that impassioned 
style of preaching which is too much prized in the present day; 
which holds up faith alone as the passport to eternal bliss; and which 
dares to preclude from its enjoyments all who do not experience a 
direct call, as it is impiously termed, from the Saviour himself. Religion, 
in such a garb, ceases to be the guide of reason in the intricate path of 
life ; it no longer holds out its consolations to the afflicted—its hope to 
the desponding. Religious enthusiasm, may also terminate in absolute 
frenzy, and the person yielding to the passions, which are incidentally 
excited in his mind, may commit murder in the storm of his emotions. 

Such instances have been referred to that variety of insanity which 
has been denominated monomania; because the intellectual disorder 
has been concentrated upon one object, whilst upon all others, the mad- 
men reason and act like the rest of the world. ‘Thus a man who trans- 
acts his affairs well, and acts uprightly and correctly as a general member 
of society, may, nevertheless believe that he is in immediate communi- 
cation with heaven; and, even, that his own voice in conversations on 
religious subjects is the mere echo of thatof anangel. Such a condition, 
however exact the individual may be in the ordinary affairs of life, is 
not the less one of insanity; and the children of such a man may 
labour under the more general form of the disease; the evils of 
mania being multiplied by this as well as the other varieties of the 
malady. 

The question, In which of the religious persuasions does insanity most 
san ? might form an interesting and a profitable subject of inquiry. 

f we take the two great divisions Catholicism and Protestantism 
only, legitimate premises for a decision might be obtained; but we 
find, that the vivid and awful impressions, which result from over- 
strained enthusiasm in any persuasion, are likely to be productive of 
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madness. Under such circumstances, when the imagination of the 
public is rendered morbidly excitable by some new and mystical doc- 
trine, an excess of religious fanaticism is induced, and insanity in- 
creases to such a degree, that it may be regarded almost as epidemic. 

There is assuredly nothing wonderful in such an effect originating 
from such a cause; the same result follows too intense application to 
any abstruse study in morals, in politics, or even in physics. 

“* Exuberance of zeal on any subject, in some constitutions, soon 
ripens into madness: but excess of religious enthusiasm, unless tem- 

red by an habitual command over the effective passions, usually and 
readily degenerates into fanaticism ; thence to superstition the transi- 
tion is in sequence, and permanent delirium too often closes the 
scene.’’* 

In discussing this question, however, it is but justice to admit that 
many cases have been attributed toa religious origin, merely because 
the patients have in conversation or conduct exhibited “ traits of too 
vivid spiritual impressions.”’+ 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that the disease is often pro- 
duced through the agency of religion. It is, however, consolatory to 
know that the doctrines of the Christian faith, abstractedly, have never 
been the cause of mental alienation. 

These remarks would assume too much of a professional character 
were I to enter upon the consideration of the physical causes of insanity ; 
nevertheless, I cannot avoid noticing one of these, because it infringes 
upon the moral structure of society, namely, the abuse of stimulating 
liquors, and of opium among the lower classes of society. It may 
justly be said that every case of intoxication is a transient paroxysm 
of mania; and the repetition of it lays a deep and permanent foun- 
dation for the disease, in the morbid condition of the digestive and 
intestinal organs, which originate from the continual action of such 
noxious causes. Nothing demonstrates the influence of the awful power 
of the abuse of spirits in overpowering the intellect more than the disease 
termed delirium tremens, in this country—musica a potu in America. 
It often takes on the character of monomania. A man thus affected 
jumps up in bed and attempts to escape :—he affirms that the devil is 
pursuing him—he cannot be appeased—he looks round suspicious, 
trembling and agitated—the tendency to suicide is as strong a8 in mania 
from any other cause, and personal restraint is as requisite. 

Although it is a well-established fact, that opium is openly sold 
by druggists to artisans and their wives, every Saturday night after they 
receive their wages, yet the use of this drug as an exhilarent is not con- 
fined to the poor. The remark of a late brilliant writer{ is too true: 
‘¢ It is no uncommon thing, in this dissipated metropolis, for a woman 
of gaiety and fashion, previous to the reception of a party, to light up, 
by artificial means, her mind as well as her rooms, that both may be 
shown off to the best advantage, But the mental lustre which is thus 
kindled goes out sooner than even that of the lamps, and the mistress 
of the entertainment often finds herself deserted by her spirits, long be- 
fore her company is dispersed.” It would be comparatively well, if the 
evil ended in such feelings; but it gradually undermines the constitu- 
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* Burrow’s Inquiry, p. 186, ¢ Ibid., p. 174, ¢ Dr. Reid. 
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tion, saps the fortress of the intellect, and impresses upon the short re- 
mains of life the stamp of fatuity and of premature decay. 

In considering the management of insanity, I shall limit my remarks 
to its moral character, whether the means to be employed are intended 
as prophylactic or preventive of the disease, or as curative agents; in 
both points the treatment is equally important, and may be readily 
made intelligible to the general reader. 

During the existence of the disease, although kindness is essential, 
yet, it ought to be conjoined with firmness in the attendants, such as 
will not be turned from its object by the perverseness of the patient : 
but it should never assume the attitude of cruelty. When force is required, 
it should be sufficient to subdue at once the lunatic; an attempt to 
restrain him by inadequate means, merely tends to augment his vio- 
lence. Inthe management of the insane, therefore, the most important 
measure is the obtaining attendants properly adapted to perform the 
various duties of the delicate and confidential situations, in which they 
are placed. Itis a curious fact, that Pinel found that recovered insaue 
patients have always proved the best keepers. 

Inthe moral treatment of insanity, the first, the grand object is to secure 
the confidence of the lunatic; no severity nor restraint should be pre- 
cipitately adopted ; and kindness, under every shade of the disease, is 
more effectual than harshness. Maniacs are seldom so totally involved in 
the morbid associations of the malady, nor are their minds so brutalized, as 
to be insensible to the consolation derived from friendship and philanthropy. 

The moral treatment should not terminate with the disappearance of 
the symptoms which denote its presence. ‘* Convalescents,’”’ remarks 
M. Esquirol, ‘‘ require consolation, encouragement, agreeable conver- 
sation, mild attentions, and varied walks and exercises.” The hopes of 
the patient must be judiciously awakened, and his return to society 
brightened by the assurance that his mind is fully adequate for the en- 
joyment of its pleasure, and the burden of his anxieties. Convalescents 
should never be allowed to remain in an asylum. Nothing is so likely 
to bring about a complete restoration to sound mind, as well as health 
of body, as travelling, where it can be afforded. The constant recur- 
rence of new objects and scenes draws the mind, as it were, out of itself, 
and leaves to nature the full exercise of its restorative powers. It is to 
be lamented that, for the poor, no intermediate place exists betwixt the 
lunatic asylum and their own wretched abodes : no hospital to cherish and 
establish theirconvalescence. For this forlorn condition of the poor in- 
sane, notwithstanding the magnificence of county asylums, little has 
yet been done, although the necessity of doing something is gene- 
rally acknowledged. The improvement, however, in the management 
of the insane, is gratifying in the highest degree; we cannot describe it 
more appropriately than by quoting the language of the Report of the 
Dundee Asylum for 1837-8 :— 

‘The hands that were formerly bound in chains are now handling 
the spade and the mattock ; the mind that was once bewildered by the 
arts of false representations, is now soothed by the voice of truth ; 
the solitude and rest which once benumbed the faculties, and rendered 
torpid all the energies, are now exchanged for the employments of so- 
cial life; and the heart once sunk in the gloom of religious melancholy, 
is now gladdened by the sound of praise and the tidings of salvation.” 
October 21, 1839. A. T. T. 
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A TALE. 
By tue Countess or BLEssiInGTON. 


**A something light as air—a look, 
A word unkind or wrongly taken— 
Oh! love that tempests never shook, 
A breath, a touch like this hath shaken, 
And ruder words will soon rush in, 
To spread the breach that words begin: 
And eyes forget the gentle ray 
They wore in courtship’s smiling day ; 
And voices lose the tone that shed 
A tenderness round all they said ; 
Till fast declining, one by one, 
The sweetuesses of love are gone, 
And hearts, so lately mingled, seem 
Like broken clouds—or like the stream, 
That smiling left the mountain’s brow, 
As though its waters ne’er could sever, 
Yet, ere it reach the plain below, 
Break into floods, that part for ever.”’—Latta Rooxn. 


““We had a very agreeable party to-day, and the Merringtons are 
really pleasant people. Their chef is a good artiste, and they 
always manage to draw around them people who suit each other,” 
said Lord Henry Fitzhardinge to his young and fair wife, as they drove 
from Lord Merrington’s mansion in Grosvenor-square. ' 

Lord Henry Fitzhardinge, be it known to our readers, was just six 
weeks married ; and the said six weeks had been passed in a sojourn 
at the lakes, where a picturesque dwelling on the banks of Windermere, 
had enabled the newly-wedded pair to enjoy all the privacy so much 
desired during the early days of marriage. This dinner at Lord Mer- 
rington’s had been the first accepted engagement since their arrival in 
London, a few days before, and consequently was the first inter- 
ruption to the ¢éte-d-téte repasts to which they had lately been ac- 
customed. 

** But you are silent, Emily,” resumed he, ‘did you not think the 
party an agreeable one ?” . 

‘* Not particularly so,” replied the lady. 

‘‘ T wonder at that,” rejoined Lord Henry, ‘‘ for you sat next the Mar- 
quis of Allerton, who is considered a remarkably pleasant man.” 

“T am rarely delighted with utter strangers I confess,” resumed 
Lady Emily; “ but this is an old-fashioned peculiarity from which you 
seem to be exempt.” 

‘* Delighted is a strong expression, Emily, particularly as applied to 
utter strangers! But now do, like a dear, good girl, tell me what has 
gone wrong ?” 

So saying, he drew his wife tenderly towards his side, and stooped 
to impress a kiss on her delicate cheek.—Lady Emily shrank from 
his embrace, and turned her head in an opposite direction, a move 
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ment that excited the first symptom approaching to displeasure that 
she had ever caused in the mind of her husband. 

Unwilling to indulge in this growing dissatisfaction towards his fair 

oung wife, Lord Henry again addressed her, saying, ‘‘ Pray, my sweet 
ay leave off this child ’s-play, and tell me why you are out of hu- 
mour ?” 

‘**Out of humour!” reiterated the lady ; ‘‘ well, if you designate un- 
happiness by the epithet of ill-humour, I had better conceal my feel- 
ings altogether.” 

It was now Lord Henry’ sturn to echo the words of his wife. 

** Unhappiness!” repeated he ; ‘* why Emily, you really surprise, as 
well as mortify me. In Heaven’s name, what cause for unhappiness can 
you have ?” 

By the light of the carriage-lamps, he now saw an embroidered hand- 
kerchief applied to the eyes of his wife, and plainly heard the rising 
sobs, that heaved the shawl which covered her beautiful bust. Again 
he wound his arm fondly round her symmetrical waist ; and whispered, 

“Emily, my own Emily, why do you weep? Indeed, you alarm and 
distress me.” 

At this moment, the carriage stopped at the door of their mansion in 
Belgrave-square, which being thrown open, showed the well-lighted vesti- 
bule in which were ranged some half-dozen liveried domestics, headed by 
the maitre d’hétel and groom of the chambers, formally drawn up to re- 
ceive their lord and lady. Each and all of the inquisitorial band stole 
furtive glances at the face of Lady Emily, on which the traces of recent 
tears were but too visible. 

She thought not of the prying eyes that marked her sadness, being 
engrossed wholly by the feelings that occupied her mind. Not so, 
however, Lord Henry: he observed that the attention of his servants 
was awakened, and experienced additional dissatisfaction from his ap- 
prehension of the comments they were likely to make on their lady’s 
evident emotion. 

He offered his arm to assist her to ascend the stairs ; but she affected 
not to see that he did so, and held by the balustrade. The groom of 
the chambers, who preceded them, had no sooner thrown open the door 
of her ladyship’s dressing-room, than Lady Emily hastily rang the bell 
for her femme de chambre ; thus precluding the explanation which her 
mortified lord anxiously sought. The lady sank into a bergére, and 
gave free course to the tears “suppressed while ascending to her room ; 
and just as she was sullenly repelling the attempt of Lord Henry to 

wipe them from her cheek, Marabout her attendant entered. 

“Oh, mon Dieu! vat miladi ail, miladi is eel, n’est-ce-pas? Vill I 
send for de doctors, de apotecaries, and every body ?” 

So saying, the bustling Frenchwoman ran to the toilet-table, and 
seized a flagon of eau d’ Hongrie, which she held towards the nostrils 
of her weeping mistress. 

‘““O miladi ave de asteriks ; I see vell someting make miladi eel, 
or somebody vex her. 

And this discreet co njecture, was followed by a suspicious glance 
towards Lord Henry, who was affectionately holding the little white 
hand, on the delicate fingers of which, he had placed the nuptial ring 
but six fleeting weeks before. 
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As he looked on the flushed cheeks, down which the tears were 
streaming from red eyes, he could hardly fancy that the being before him 
was the lovely creature whom, only a few hours previously, he led forth 
beaming with health and gaiety; and it must be confessed the change 
in her appearance, excited more ill-humour than pity in his heart; 
for candour compels us to declare that, malgré all the poets who 
have prated about the attraction of beauty in tears, we have never yet 
seen a single illustration in proof of their assertions on this point, nor 
mv a single husband who did not shrink in distaste from the exhibi- 

ion. | 
_ “ What can be the matter with her?” thought Lord Henry. ‘ This 
is a pleasant commencement of the conjugal scenes that Mortimer 
used to describe! Well, I thought Emily was exempt from such folly ; 
but all women it seems are alike.” 

Though these unpleasant thoughts passed through his mind, he ne- 
vertheless checked the oppressive attentions of the bustling Mara- 
bout, poured out a glass of water, which he heldto the swollen lips of 
his wife, and applied some eau d’Hongrie to her flushed and throbbing 
forehead. 

During these operations, Marabout, deeply mortified, remarked with 
the acuteness peculiar to her class, and a satisfaction caused by her ill- 
will towards Lord Henry, for having repulsed her troublesome petits 
sows, that her lady evinced a very unusual coldness towards her liege lord, 

*“* Aha!” thought the soubrette, ‘‘ de moon of oney is over; she cry, 
he look cross; she not say one vord of all de loaf she say to him at 
oder time—tant mieux, dey make me vexed vid deir too much loaf.” 

Lord Henry, finding that his presence afforded no relief to the inex- 
plicable chagrin of his wife, at length withdrew to his dressing-room ; 
and, truth to say, never before felt so little impatient to rejoin her. He 
passed in review all that had occurred at dinner and during the soirée 
at Lord Merrington’s; but could discover no cause for the tears he 
had witnessed. They must have consequently proceeded from ill-hu- 
mour; yet Emily had been so sweet-tempered ever since their mar- 
riage, that he could hardly bring himself to think that without any pro- 
vocation she could be thus unreasonable. At length, his toilette de nuit 
completed (and he had taken more than thrice the ordinary time em- 
ployed for the operation), he sought the dressing-room of his wife. 
Though prepared for bed, she had not dismissed Marabout, who stood 
beside her chair with a mingled look of consternation and pity, as if her 
lady was in imminent danger. 

*‘ Milor, madame is so eel, dat I tink it be very proper to send for 
one or two doctors.” | 

“‘ Do, for Heaven’s sake, speak, Emily !” said Lord Henry; “‘are you 
ill 2” 

‘‘ ] shall be better by and by,” sobbed the lady; ‘‘ but do not speak 
to me, I cannot bear it, indeed I cannot,” and here she wept anew. 

«You may go, Marabout,” said Lord Henry. 

‘¢ Mais milor, si miladi—” 

‘© Go,” repeated Lord Henry, impatiently, “ your presence is not re- 

uired.” 
: The femme de chambre having withdrawn, Lord Henry once more 
entreated his wife to acquaint him with the cause of her tears. 
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‘Do not ask me, Henry, I'll try to forget it; but indeed, I have 
been so—wounded, so—wretched, that —,” and a fresh burst of tears 
interrupted the completion of the sentence. 

“ But you really must tell me, Emily ; why should you have any con- 
cealment from me?” 

“ How strange, how unfeeling, Henry, that you should not have 
guessed! Ah! this proves that there is little of that sympathy be- 
tween us, that I foolishly fancied existed.” 

‘Well, I assure you, Emily, however unfeeling it may appear, I 
cannot even imagine what has distressed you ; and as it is growing late, 
and you have occasion for repose, 1 entreat you will at once tell me ?” 

«Can it indeed be possible, Henry, that you were not aware that 
my agitation proceeded from the attentions, ay, the marked attentions 

jou lavished on that odious Lady Allerton, all the time of dinner?” 

* Marked attentions, Emily! Why I swear, that nothing more than 
the ordinary politeness expected from every man towards the woman 
he sits by at dinner, was paid by me.” 

‘Oh! Henry, how can you say so? when you know you talked to 
her all the time; yes, and you laughed with her too, when she was 
speaking of some book that she had read, and that you had read, but 
of which I don’t know a page; and you were both so much amused at 
finding your tastes agreed, that neither of you seemed to think of any 
one else at table. Oh! she is an odious flirt, and I never shall like 
her, that I shan’t, and so I let her see, when she said she would call on 
me.” 

‘* Good Heavens, Emily ! is it possible that you can have been so 
absurd, as to offend a person, who is, in every respect, so desirable an 
acquaintance—a woman, universally considered to be one of the most 
distinguée in England 2?” 

“And you, Henry, is it possible that you have the courage openly to 
display your entichement for her, even to my face? This is too cruel !” 
and here the tears of Lady Emily flowed afresh. 

‘You really provoke me, Emily; how can you be so foolish as to 
imagine for a moment, that an idea of paying any thing more than 
common politeness to Lady Ailerton, ever entered my head ?” 

“Do you call it nothing more than common politeness, to look in 
her face each time you addressed her, or that she spoke to you? to 
offer to pour out w ater for her with such a softness of manner, as if it 
were me to whom you were speaking ? me, whom you have a thousand 
times sworn that you adore. And all this attention to a person whom 
you have never seen above half-a-dozen times in your life !” 

‘Who ever heard of such folly? Emily, Emily, I never expected 
such absurd weakness from you! What is there more ill-bred, than to 
avert the eyes from the person with whom one converses? And really 
as to offering water in a soft tone of voice, I cannot help laughing at 
such a charge. I cannot conceive any one, with the pretensions to 
gentle manlike manner, addressing a woman in any other than a gentle 
tone.’ 

“There is a vast difference in the modes of looking at, or speaking 
to people, Henry, and you know it as well as I do, you positively 
looked with tenderness On that odious woman whom i shall always 
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hate, and only occasionally glanced towards me; with a provoking smile, 
too, as if it was quite natural that she should be the saeabel object 
of your attention at table. I could not swallow a morsel, and felt 
ready every moment to burst into tears; while that tiresome husband of 
hers, kept boring me with his officious civilities, instead of checking 
the disgusting levity of his coquettish wife, which he ought to be 
ashamed to permit.” 

‘‘ What injustice and absurdity! Lady Allerton accused of being a 
coquette, and guilty of levity!’ Never was there a charge so wholly 
unfounded.” 

*“Oh! I see, Lord Henry, you cannot bear to have the least fault 
found with her. You would have all the world think her as perfect as 
you do.” 

“I perceive, Lady Emily, it is useless to persist in my endeavours to 
pacify your ridiculous suspicions, and therefore I shall abstain from any 
further explanation.” 

‘* You adopt the general mode used by those who cannot justify their 
conduct, But I am a fool to suffer from your unkindness. I should, 
like you, forget that I am married, and think only of the person who 
happens to sit next me; and if I loved you as little as you do me, this 
would be an easy task ; but I—I—,” and sobs checked her utterance. 

This avowal of love awakened the tenderness of Lord Henry, which, 
truth to own, had been slumbering during the discussion, sent to sleep 
by the ruefully-changed aspect of his wife, and this first display of un- 
founded jealousy. He threw his arms fondly around her, swore that 
no woman on earth could fascinate his eyes but her; and that he did 
violence to his inclinations, by showing even the ordinary attentions of 
society to another. 

His appeased wife once more smiled and lavished on him all the 
touching demonstrations of tenderness, which are the consolations for 
the quarrels of married lovers, during the first year of wedlock, before 
the frequency of domestic jars has impaired the delicate bloom of 
affection, which, like that on the peach, constitutes one of its chief at- 
tractions, and which, when once destroyed, can never be restored. 

Strange to say, when Lord Henry and Lady Emily sat at breakfast 
next morning, and that he looked on her beautiful face, the recollection 
of its changed aspect the night before, came back to him with a pain- 
ful emotion ; and as he wondered how aught so fair and gentle could 
have been so angry and disfigured, he breathed a prayer that he might 
not often be condemned to behold her countenance as it then appeared. 
Desirous of preventing the recurrence of scenes similar to that of the 
previous night, he entered into an explanation of the conduct expected 
in general society; and hinted that any deviation from established 
usages, on his part, would expose them to ridicule. 

‘* You do not mean to say,” asked Lady Emily, “‘ that men are ex- 
pected to make love to every flirt to whom they may sit next?” 

“Really, Emily, you are very provoking, thus to confound ordinary 
civilities with those attentions peculiar to affection.” 

‘And you, Henry, are more than provoking in employing this so- 
phistry to impose on my inexperience.” 

With a patience, the exercise of which was very new to Lord Henry, 
and a tact not generally possessed, he endeavoured to explain the at- 
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tentions every man was expected to pay to the lady by whom he hap- 
pened to be placed; and urged that any omission of them would be 
deemed a solecism in good breeding. Lady Emily listened with sundry 
symptoms of impatience, while her caro sposo touched on those points, 
and interrupted him by declaring that she never could become used to 
see him paying attention to any woman but herself. 

‘‘ Let me entreat you, Emily, unless you wish to render us objects of 
ridicule to all our acquaintance, conquer these unreasonable fancies, 
and learn to draw a line of distinction between the civilities which all 
men are obliged to offer to women in society, and those that are 
prompted by a decided preference. To have you named. as a jealous 
wife, would be painful and humiliating to me ; and better would it be to 
abandon society altogether, than to subject ourselves to the mockery 
that always awaits those who expose their weaknesses.” 

“‘ But can you heed what a whole set of people, about whom we care 
nothing, may think?” asked Lady Emily. ‘‘ One wish of yours, 
dearest Henry, is of more importance to me, than the opinion of the 
whole world united! Why should not my wishes have an equal 
influence with you ?” 

“Explain those wishes, Emily, that I may distinctly comprehend 
them ; for at present, I confess I do not quite understand your mean- 
ing.” 

“* Well, then, my beloved, when we are obliged to go into society, 
or receive at home, I would wish you, when compelled to speak to 
other women, never to look at them with those dear eyes, just as you 
do at me when we are alone; but while speaking to them, to look at 
me, and never to talk to them on any but the most commonplace and 
uninteresting topics: never to become animated during the conversa- 
tion, and never to indulge in those soft and deep tones of voice, to 
which I cannot bear any woman’s ear but mine should listen.” 

Lord Henry burst into a laugh, which he vainly endeavoured to sup- 
press ; but it found no echo from his wife. 

‘** Would you not also wish me always, Emily, to select the ugliest 
and oldest woman to sit next ?” 

“ Unfortunately Henry, as the stupid rules of precedence leave no 
choice, such an arrangement, however desirable it might be, is not prac- 
ticable ; but as the mode of gratifying my wishes, which I pointed out, 
is, I hope you will adopt it.” 

‘* Now imagine me, my own Emily, seated by a lady at dinner, 
while you are on the opposite side of the table. An épergne obstructs 
our eyes from encountering without an exertion; but, in order to 
satisfy you, I, while addressing a comment on the heat or cold of the 
day, the dulness of town, or the dust of the park, to my female neigh- 
bour, turn round like a machine on a chimney-top, to catch your glance, 
giving you the preconcerted look of tenderness, which if observed by 
the guests around, would set them all laughing at us.” 

While uttering these words, Lord Henry enacted the gestures he de- 
scribed, so comically, that Lady Emily was forced to join in his mirth, 
and they separated for the morning, in perfect good-humour; but with- 
out having come to any definitive understanding as to what Lady 
Emily could, or could not patiently bear. 

In the street, Lord Henry encountered an old friend and schoolfellow, 
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Mr. Sydney, whom he had not seen for some time ;_ and anxious to pre« 
sent him to Lady Emily, invited him to dine with them en trio. When 
he came home, to escort her on horseback, he mentioned the pleasure 
he anticipated in making his chosen friend known to her. 

“* Sydney is an excellent fellow, and I am sure you will like him if 
only on my account, for he is one of my dearest friends.” 

Lady Emily looked disconcerted, but said nothing. 

“* How is this, love?” asked her husband, ‘‘ you do not seem pleased 
at my having asked Sydney to dinner.” 

_‘* Why, to say the truth, I had anticipated so much happiness in @ 
tete-d-téte with you, Henry, after that large, and dull party, yesterday, 
that : confess I am a little disappointed, however amiable your friend 
may be.” 

‘“‘ He is a good-humoured, kind-hearted creature,” resumed Lord 
Henry. ‘“ We travelled all over the continent together, lived in one 
house in London, while I was a gargon; and, in short, were for many 
years inseparable.” 

“* Oh, yes! I remember you used to be continually praising him, and 
wondering whether he would like me,” said the lady, with a countenance 
in which little symptoms of pleasure were visible. 

*“* No, there you wrong me. I could not doubt whether he, whether 
every one, could resist liking my Emily; and I only hope she will like 
him; for I confess I should be annoyed, if my wife did not like the man 
I most esteem.” 

“‘ I dare say we shall get on very well ; only, as I have before told you, 
I am not given to take fancies to strangers.” 

Lord Henry felt hurt and mortitied at the tone adopted by his wife 
on this occasion; and the reflection it induced led to a longer silence 
than usually occurred between them. Lady Emily was the first to break it. 

‘‘ | suppose, Henry,” said she, pettishly, ‘‘ that your thoughts are so 
occupied by your friend, that you have none to bestow on your wife ?” 

“I was thinking, Emily, that I wished my wife evinced a more 
cordial feeling towards my friend.” 

Further private conversation was precluded by their being joined by 
two or three acquaintances, who left them not until they returned from 
their ride, when it was time to adjourn to dress for dinner. 

When Mr. Sydney arrived, Lord Henry led him, with all the uncere- 
monious cordiality of a brother, to Lady Henry. 

“« Emily has heard me speak of you so often,” said he, ‘‘ that she feels 
as if you were as old friends as we are.” ; 

The formal courtesy, and the top of her gloved fingers which met Mr. 
Sydney’s outstretched hand, ill accorded with this assertion ; but Mr. 
Sydney, though somewhat checked in his friendly advances, attributed 
the coldness of his reception to the youthful timidity of the fair crea- 
ture before him, whose exquisite loveliness justified his friend’s taste, and 
disposed Sydney to like her. 

. “ Tmet Aubrey yesterday,” said Mr. Sydney, ‘‘ and never saw a 
man so totally changed by wedlock as he is. He seemed afraid 
to show the pleasure he felt at meeting me, and positively shrank in dis- 
may when I bantered him on some of our former joint follies. I have 
heard that when a man weds, it is deemed necessary for him to change 
his servants, but I was not aware he should change his friends. How 
strange, that marriage should produce such a metamorphosis ! But this is 
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one of the mysteries of that holv state, which a gargon never can com- 
prehend. You,I see, my dear fellow, are unchanged : thanks, I sup- 
pose, to the amiability of Lady Emily.” 

Had Mr, Sydney not been exceedingly short-sighted, one glance at 
Lady Emily would have rendered him aware of the indiscretion he had 
committed ; but unconscious of the change in her aspect, he continued 
to talk. 

‘“* How long it is, since we last met!” said Mr. Sydney, as soon as 
the servants having retired allowed a perfect freedom from constraint. 
“* How frequently did I think of you at Rome and Naples, where we 
passed such pleasant days together !” 

Lady Emily looked displeased ; and her husband observing the ex- 
pression of her countenance, made an effort to turn the subject of con- 
versation, 

¥{ quite long to take Emily to Italy, and show her all our old haunts, 
Sydney,” said he. 

‘** Apropos of our old haunts,” observed Mr. Svdney, ‘‘ whom do you 
think | met at Albano, when I went there to seek a little fresh air, 
after having been half broiled by an unusually warm May at Rome ? 
Can you guess ?”’ 

«1 have not the most remote idea,” replied Lord Henry, with a look 
of such perfect indifference, as indicated he had no curiosity on the 
subject. 

** Well, then, I encountered the bewitching widow as you used to call 
her, Mrs. Montagu Clifford, still in a state of single blessedness, though 
she had exhibited her white teeth, and sung her Spanish letrillas all 
over Italy. By the by, she made kind inquiries after you, though I 
suspect you hardly merited them.’ 

Lady Emily’s cheek grew red, and she gave a glance of anger at her 
husband, that brought the scene of jealousy of the previous night 
forcibly to his recollection. Again he endeavoured to direct the con- 
versation to other topics; but his wife observing his effort, far 
from showing any sense of gratitude, denoted by her angry glances 
her suspicion that he dreaded some disagreeable disclosure from the 
loquacity of his friend. She rose to withdraw, and, though affectionately 

urged by Lord Henry to stay with them a little longer, left the room ; 
saying, she doubted not that they would be glad to have a téte-d-téte, to 
talk over their agreeable reminiscences of past times. 
‘Lord Henry was ill at ease, as he marked the look of displeasure that 
clouded the countenance of his wife; and the anticipation of another scene 
of tears, sullenness, or reproaches, haunted his imagination so forcibly, 
that his friend at length struck by the air distrait, with which he 
listened to him, proposed adjourning to the drawing-room. 

Arrived there, they found that Lady Emily had retired to her apart- 
ment, leaving a message with the groom of the chambers that a bad 
headach oblig ed her to withdraw. 

‘«] must quit you, Sydney, fora short time,” said Lord Henry, looking 
not a little disconcerted, “ to go and see Emily; 7 she has not been well 
of late, and was suffering all the time of dinner. 

He sought his wife’s dressing-room, not as hitherto, with lover-like 
steps of impatience; but rather as a culprit who dreads a reproof, 
though he had no consciousness of having given offence. Few things 
can be more disagreeable, than this same anticipation of a lecture, or 
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what is still worse, a cold, or sullen reception, from a beloved object 
whom one is anxious to please, yet who takes umbrage at trifles, and 
either resents the imagined offence by recrimination, silence, or tears. 
He felt an incipient dread of the time likely to elapse before he could 
return to his friend; the wearisome efforts to be employed to extract 
an avowal of the imagined grievance, the protracted chagrin of the 
grieved, and the necessarily prolonged attempts to console. 

As these thoughts passed through his mind, he was almost tempted, 
malgré his sincere affection for his wife, to wish himself once more a 
bachelor, with all the comfortable independence, and irresponsibility 
attached to the state of single blessedness. He entered the chamber 
with even more than usual gentleness; but ere he had crossed its 
threshold, a signal from the self-important Marabout, indicated the ne- 
cessity of a more stealthy pace. 

“‘ Milor, miladi, est bien souffrante, she have de megrin, de cha- 
grin,” whispered the femme de chambre, glancing reproaches all the 
time she spoke at Lord Henry; who felt a more than ordinary disin- 
clination towards the attendant of his wife, on observing the air of im- 
pertinent confidence assumed by her on this occasion. 

He approached the lit de repose, on which Lady Emily reclined, 
and seeing that she slept not, he ventured to hope that her indisposition 
was not of a serious nature. 

‘Tam very poorly,” said the lady; ‘‘my head aches dreadfully ; 
but pray do not let me detain you from your friend.” 

‘If you really are ill, Emily, can you imagine that I could leave 
you? The supposition is unkind.” 

A dead silence followed this remark, broken only by the frequent 
and deep sighs of Lady Emily. 

‘‘Had I not better immediately send for medical advice?” asked 
Lord Henry, affectionately, and he took her hand in his. ‘*‘ There is, 
however, no symptom of fever in this dear hand,” said he, and he 
pressed it to his lips. 

“You surely ought nct to leave your friend alone any longer ?” said 
Lady Emily, with an air that denoted her expectation that her husband 
would reply, ‘‘ What are all the friends in the world to me, when you 
are indisposed ¢” 

7 will just go to Sydney, send him away,” resumed Lord Henry, 
‘‘and return to you immediately.” 

‘‘ No, really, I cannot permit you to sacrifice the pleasure of Mr. 
Sydney’s society in which it was previously quite evident you took such 
delight,” said the lady; ‘ for et had neither eyes nor ears, for any 
one else during dinner; and remained so long with him after it, that 
I considered it not to be unlucky that my illness furnished an excuse 
for leaving you to enjoy your téte-d-téte.” 

‘“* How can you be so unreasonable—so childish ?” asked Lord Henry. 

‘I think Mr. Sydney might have had the tact to forbear repeating 
his reminiscences of your bachelor days, and your bewitching widow, 
in my presence at least,” said Lady Emily; ‘for it cannot be agree- 
able to find the epithet bewitching, which I foolishly thought you had 
never applied to any one but me, has been lavished on a persdn who, 
judging even from the mode in which she was named, seems little better 
than a husband-hunting adventuress.” 
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Lady Emily’s cheeks flushed, and her eyes sparkled with animation, 
if not anger, as she uttered this reproach. 

46 Good Heavens, Emily ! how silly, how absurd, thus to take offence 
where not the slightest was meant to be offered! Do you suppose I 
could, without compromising your dignity, and leading my friend to 
believe that you were weak and unreasonable, like too many other 
women, make him understand that references to my bachelor days 
are interdicted ? Would you not have cause to be offended, if I told 
him your foolish susceptibility on this point ?” 

“There could be no necessity for such a measure, Lord Henry, had 
you, as you ought to have done, explained to your obtuse friend, that 
you wished to forget all your past life, and to remember events only 
from the date of our affection.” 

‘Sydney would laugh at me were I to confess any thing half so 
ridiculous,” replied Lord Henry. 

“Oh! if you attach more importance to Mr. Sydney’s opinion than 
mine, | have nothing more to say,” and a cambric handkerchief was 
applied to the tearful eyes of the lady. 

‘Emily, Emily, why will you thus trifle with our happiness? What 
would you have me do to satisfy you? A short time ago, I 
little doubted that I should ever be compelled to ask the mortifying 
question, for I believed you were satisfied—were happy. Tell me what 
are your wishes, for I cannot endure the repetition of scenes such as 
these.” 

‘I wish,” replied the lady, her accents broken by sobs, “‘ that you 
would avoid all those odious people, with whom you lived before you 
knew me; and thus preclude the chance of my feelings being wounded 
by their indelicate reminiscences of a time when, as they would fain 
make me believe, you were gay, amused—nay, Henry—happy, without 
me; me, on whom you have said a thousand times within the last 
three blissful months, your happiness wholly and solely depended. I 
cannot, indeed I cannot, dear Henry, bear to hear them refer to your 
past life, when even the idea that you could have lived without me in- 
flicts torture !” 

There was so much tenderness in this sentiment, unreasonable as the 
wishes of her who uttered it were felt to be by her husband, that the 
displeasure which her exigeance might have produced, was forgotten in 
the affection which it evinced ; and still more softened by the appealing 
look of the dark, lustrous eyes, fondly fixed on his face, he pressed his 
lips on her fair brow, and called her his dear, his own Emily. 

‘‘ T have quite forgotten poor Sydney all this time,” said Lord Henry, 
“« Treally must go to him.” 

“Oh! Henry, how can you think of any one but me? Heaven knows 
I never bestow a thought on any other havea being than you; yet 
here, even in the moment that I am disposed to forget the chagrin of 
the last three hours—chagrin that has weighed more heavily on my 
spirits than I can express—you can remember this tiresome friend of 
yours, who has caused it all. No, I never shadl, never can be happy, 
unti] you break asunder your odious bachelor friendships; forget all 

r previous life, and learn to think that you have only really, truly, 
ived since we have known each other.” 

Lord Henry felt a strong inclination to smile at this romantic notion 
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of his wife, which however flattering it might be to his vanity, augured 
ill for his prospect of that good understanding, and freedom from con- 
straint, which he thought such essential ingredients in the cup of con- 
nubial felicity. But he conquered the disposition to laughter, looked 
as grave as he could, and having again pressed the delicate little hand, 
held out towards him in a reproving posture, left the room to join 
Sydney ; preparing sundry relations of the illness of Lady Emily, as an 
apology for his protracted absence. ‘Truth to say, he felt not a little 
abashed at the consciousness of the ridiculous figure he should make 
while detailing these same apologies to his friend. 

‘« Pshaw !”” muttered he, “‘ a bachelor can never understand these 
sort of conjugal embarrassments; a brother Benedick would divine the 
whole thing in a moment.” 

On entering the library, he found it empty; and, though relieved 
from the necessity of making false excuses, the thought that Sydney 
would be sure to go to his club, and account for his unusually early ap- 
parition there, by detailing the sudden illness of his hostess, and the 
absence of his host, with his suspicion of the cause. 

‘TI shall be an object of ridicule among the whole club,” said he, 
and this presentiment tended not to smooth his brow, as with no incon- 
siderable portion of irritation, he again sought the dressing-room of his 
wife. 

‘‘ How kind, dearest Henry, to have dismissed our tormentor, and to 
have returned to me so soon! How did you get rid of him ?” 

‘‘ He saved me all trouble on that point,” replied Lord Henry, with 
a look that denoted any thing but satisfaction, “ by taking himself 
off.” 

“Oh, Iam so glad!” said Lady Emily; “for I anticipated his stay- 
ing at least halfan hour. But you don’t look as if you participated in 
my gladness, Henry! Can it be possible that you prefer his society to 
mine ?” 

“I confess, Emily, that J am annoyed at his going off without any 
explanation. Sydney can be sarcastic, and comic too, when he 
pleases: and his version of my uxoriousness given to our mutual friends 
at the club, could not fail to draw their quizical animadversions on us 
both.” 

*«‘ And this is the man you call your friend, Henry? How unlike my 
notions of one!” . 

‘‘ Sydney, nevertheless, has proved himself a very sincere friend, on 
more than one occasion, Emily.” 

‘* Yet you believe that he would be capable of turning you into ridi- 
cule at the club! This was not the sort of friendship that subsisted be- 
tween dear Frances Lorimer and me. She would not, could not 
breathe a word to imply a censure on me. Ah! ours was indeed a 
true friendship! Did we not write to each other every day such long, 
long letters, always cross-lined ?_ Did we not dress in the same colours, 
wear bracelets of each other’s hair, and rings with the same devices; 
dote on the same ry, read the same works of fiction, like and dis- 
like the same e? and in short, assimilate ourselves in dress, senti- 
ments, and pursuits, until each had lost her own identity in that of her 
friend? And yet, Henry, this friend I have neglected, nay, I have for- 
gotten, in the all-engrossing affection you created in my breast; while 
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you can attach importance to the opinions of this Mr. Sydney, whom 
you admit to be capable of giving a sarcastic version of your attachment 
to your wife!” 

“ Your inexperience, Emily, unfits you for judging of mundane 
friendships. Those between men, are wholly different from the roman- 
tic, exaggerated, and unenduring delusions, named friendship, by girls 
in their teens, commenced in the school-room, and ended in the honey- 
moon.” 

‘¢ Mine for dear Frances ended not in the honeymoon ; for was it not 
a sweet occupation, during the first days of our marriage, to write and 
tell her of my happiness ?” 

“ But our honeymoon is scarcely yet over, Emily, and nevertheless, 
you confess that you have neglected, nay, forgotten your friend. ‘Now, 
I wrote no exaggerated accounts of my connubial bliss to Sydney, nor 
did he expect that | should. Yet our friendship has remained the 
same, ever since we left Eton together; and I confess I should be 
pained at its being diminished, or broken off, notwithstanding that I 
acknowledge my belief of his capability of quizzing my conjugal Jai- 
blesse to our mutual acquaintance at the club.” 

“Oh, Henry! it is so provoking to hear your worldly - -minded senti- 
ments on subjects so sacred as love and friendship !” 

‘*Should you not rather say, Emily, that it is fortunate they are not 
more exalted: since, as you ‘prohibit the indulgence of the latter, as 
being incompatible with the duties entailed by the former, an adher- 
ence to friendship would expose me to your displeasure ?” 

* You wilfully misunderstand me, Henry, indeed you do. No one 
attaches more value to friendship than I.” 

‘Then why wish to wean me from Sydney ?” 

‘«¢ Because he has no feeling, no sympathy, no tact.” 

‘* He is not generally accused of being deficient in these qualities, 
Emily, I assure you. 

‘* And I persist, Henry, in thinking, that if he really possessed them, 
he would not, on the first day he w as ’ presented to your wife, refer in 
her presence to your bachelor days, and your bewitching widows ; be- 
cause none but an obtuse-minded man could be unconscious that a 
refined woman, fondly attached to her husband, could be otherwise 
than deeply pained at such reminiscences.” 

Neither parties were convinced by the arguments of the other; nay, 
more—each considered the other unreasonable. Mutual affection, 
however, operated as a soother, in this their second matrimonial dis- 
sension, as effectually as it had done on their first; and like an April 
sun which quickly dries up the showers that preceded its appearance, 

soon banished every trace of discontent, and again all was love and 
peace. But brief was the duration of this halcyon state. A late 
night in the House of Commons, led to as angry a debate between 
Lord Henry and Lady Emily, as is often witnessed within the House ; 
and the disputants stood in as much need of being called to order, as 
the most animated member who ever incurred and deserved the remon- 
strance of that much enduring functionary, the Speaker. 

Quarrel No. 3, was not so easily adjusted as the former two; for 
domestic disagreements have this peculiarity, that each succeeding 
one finds those engaged in them less disposed to make or accept con- 
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cessions. It were tedious to relate the arguments offered by Lady 
Emily, to prove that a husband who loves his wife, could not, or at 
least ought not, to attend the House of Commons; and the logical 
reasoning by which Lord Henry endeavoured to convince her, that he 
who discharged not his duty to his country, was not capable of being a 
loving spouse. Arguments, nay, even tears, were found unavailing to 
convince Jord Henry that his attendance at St. Stephen’s was a just 
cause of unhappiness to his wife. He sternly persisted in his resolu- 
tion to attend the House of Commons, when any subject of importance 
was likely to be discussed; and three days, felt to be of interminable 
length by Lady Emily, rolled over their heads, before a perfect recon- 
ciliation was accomplished. 

But alas! this estrangement of three days, led to a result that fur- 
nished cause for future dissension. The consciousness that a cold 
reception awaited him at home, induced Lord Henry, one night that 
the House of Commons had adjourned at an earlier hour thau ordinary, 
to yield to the request of some old friends, to drop into their club and 
sup; and so agreeable did he find his companions, that he returned not 
to his home until daylight. Poor Lady Emily, who had impatiently 
counted the many hours of his absence, by the pendule on her table, 
met him with a face pale as marble, on which the effect of her late 
vigil and anxiety might be traced in legible characters. Her pallid looks 
were a reproach that his cunscience whispered he had merited; and 
which might have been more effectual in precluding similar sins on 
his part, than any other means, had she trusted to them alone. But un- 
fortunately, she recapitulated all she had endured; the hope that every 
step in the square, every sound of carriage-wheels, were his; and the 
consequent alarm and disappointment that followed the frustration of 
these hopes. Men are seldom so little disposed to pity the sufferings they 
have caused, as when conscience tells them they have been in the 
wrong. 

Lord Henry became ennuyé, as his cara sposa dwelt on the misery 
of her solitary vigil, and somewhat brusquely remarked, that it might 
have been avoided had she more wisely sought her pillow. The house 
did not adjourn until very late; he could not get away sooner, and he 
hoped she would never again sit up for him.” 

‘* And this,” thought Lady Emily, ‘‘ is the consolation offered me for 
my anxiety, and the wretchedness of the many hours undergone during 
this long, long night. Oh, Henry! who that saw you in our delicious 
dwelling, by the calm lake of Windermere, whose unruffled surface was 
not smoother than the current of our lives, and where an hour passed 
away from me was counted as an infliction not bearable, could believe 
that you could thus change!” 

The tears stole down her pallid cheek as she made this reflection, and 
bathed her pillow as she continued to ponder long after her husband 
had tasted the balm of sleep denied to her. 

The next day, as they rode through the park, one of his companions 
of the previous night joined them, and referred to its agreeability. 

‘‘ We got avery good supper, did we not?” said he. ‘‘ No one can 
prepare a supper like Ude.” 

Lord Henry positively blushed, as the reproachful eyes of his offended 
wife were fixed on his face. 
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‘‘ Do you know,” continued his friend, who was not un peu indiscret 
et bavard, “that poor Aubrey is not allowed to go to Crockford’s, 
Madame son épouse thinking the frequenting of that agreeable club, 
incompatible with the dignified position of a married man. The con- 
sequence is, that Aubrey swears he never enters the place, yet contrives 
to sup there most nights on his way back from the House of Commons, 
and persuades his wife that he was detained at the house. Every married 
man now endeavours to secure a seat in parliament, because it fur- 
nishes so good an excuse for late hours and absence from home.” 

Lord Henry looked as embarrassed as he felt, and heartily wished 
his indiscreet friend a hundred miles off; while Lady Emily felt as 
much indignation as grief, at thus discovering that the i prac- 
tised by other men, had been indulged in by him whom she believed to 
have been as incapable of finding pleasure in the haunts of his bachelor 
days, as of descending toa subterfuge to conceal his renewed attendance 
there. Trivial as this error of the husband may appear to some of our 
readers, it aimed the first blow at the confidence of the wife in his veracity 
—a blow so fatal to conjugal happiness. He felt all that was passing in 
her mind ; and, with the unreasonableness peculiar to selfishness, was 
more disposed to resent the censure implied by her looks, than to atone 
for the cause of it, 

He argued in his own mind, that as the duplicity to which he had 
descended had been instigated by what he called her absurd ex- 
igeance his practice of it was compulsory and consequent. How 
many men have similarly reasoned, and how many women have pro- 
voked the same results by their imprudent expectations, and resent- 
ments when such expectations have been disappointed ! 

Never did a pair, who had only two months worn the chains of Hymen, 
enter their home with feelings less attuned to love than Lord Henry 
and Lady Emily. Mutual dissatisfaction pervaded the minds of both ; 
yet, strange to say, this very dissatisfaction owed its bitterness and 
existence to an ill-regulated affection, which led each to expect in the 
other that freedom from error, rarely, if ever, accorded to weak mortals, 

“‘T thought him so perfect,” said Lady Emily to herself, ‘‘ so inca- 
pable of falsehood. Oh! what a cruel a pean a 

‘* How unjust ! how absurd !” thought Lord Henry, “ to resent as an 
injury the trifling deception produced by my desire of not giving her 
pain, which I knew my honest avowal of the supper at Crockford’s, 
would have inflicted. Women are the most unreasonable creatures in 
the world. If one tells them the truth, they pout or weep; and what 
man can patiently bear either of these feminine habitudes? If one con- 
ceals the fact, from the desire of saving them from annoyance, then, 
forsooth, the poor devil of a husband is, if detected, regarded as a 
monster of deception and falsehood, and punished for the very error into 
which a too compassionate disposition led him.” 

The ¢éte-d-téte dinner, anticipated with pleasure by husband and 
wife, proved more disagreeable to both, than they, a few hours before, 
had imagined possible. Each dreaded a recurrence to the subject 
that pained them, yet could think of no other. The evening passed 
not more pleasantly than the dinner, and was felt by both to be inter- 
minable, What a melancholy contrast did it offer to the delicious 
ones enjoyed in their solitude, when they were all the world to each 
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other! before she had learned to doubt his truth, or he to dread or re- 
sent her displeasure. 

The announcement that his cabriolet was at the door, was a relief to 
them. He muttered a few words of his regret at the necessity of leav- 
ing her; and, as his lips slightly pressed her cheek, it required no little 
effort on her part to repress the tears that were ready to bedew them, 
while she silently and passively received, without returning his 
caress, It was not thus that they had been wont to part even for an 
hour. He would fondly loiter, unwilling to tear himself from her 
presence, and she would as fondly urge his stay. But now—all was 
changed, and they felt, but dared not revert to the alteration, The 
tears, repressed in his presence, flowed abundantly when Lord Henry 
left the house. They were the bitterest his wife had ever shed; for 
they mourned the death of those young and romantic hopes of hap- 
piness, the completion of which are to be found only in the pages 
of fiction. 

While Lady Emily still continued to weep in uncontrollable emotion, 
the doors of the library were thrown open, and before she could discern 
who entered, she was fondly pressed in the arms of her sister, Lady 
Lutterworth. The senior of Lady Emily by three years, and nearly that 

eriod a wife; Lady Lutterworth had acquired all the experience which 
is the inevitable result of a constant intercourse with society. She, 
too, had, during the first months of her marriage, wept over the de- 
struction of those illusions peculiar to the young and romantic; illu- 
sions fated to be dissolved by the sober realities of life—and had learned 
to value the steady affection of the husband, which supersedes the more 
animated, but brief devotion of the lover. She had passed through 
the phases of the honeymoon, and noted the barometer of love, from 
extreme heat to variable, and found the quicksilver remain steadily 
fixed at temperate. Nevertheless, though she might sometimes give a 
sigh to the memory of her departed illusions, she was satisfied, nay, more, 
was happy in her domestic life. Arrived but late that evening in Lon- 
don, from the continent, where she had been sojourning during the last 
two years, she could not repress her impatience to embrace the dear 
sister she had left budding into beauty when she last beheld her, and 
had hurried off in a voiture de remise, from the Clarendon, as soon 
as she and her lord had finished the late dinner that awaited their 
arrival. 

‘“‘ But how is this, dear Emily, you have been weeping?” were the 
first words uttered by Lady Lutterworth, after having again and again 
pressed her sister to her heart. 

‘« I’ve been nervous, and somewhat low-spirited,” replied Lady Emily, 
and the tears streamed afresh from her eyes as she spoke. 

‘¢ Where is Lord Henry? I long to become acquainted with my new 
brother,” said Lady Lutterworth. 

“He is gone to the House of Commons,” answered Lady Emily. 

‘‘ Which I dare say you find to be just as plaguy an affair as I used to 
consider the House of Lords the first year of my marriage, n’est-ce pas, 
ma chére petite seur? Oh, how well I remember counting the long, 
dull hours, that I thought interminable, while my lord and master 
was discharging his senatorial duties, listening to the pungent satire 
of a Lyndhurst, or the bitter irony of a Brougham, I recollect, too, 
2c2 
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the heroic courage with which I resisted the attacks of the drowsy god 
Morpheus, for the praiseworthy purpose of being able to tell Lutter- 
worth what a sleepless wretched night I had passed. I have struck 
my repeater, when so overpowered by drowsiness as to be almost inca- 
pable of counting its silvery sounds, that I might be able to acquaint my 
caro sposo how many, many hours I had counted. And then how 
offended, how angry I used to feel, when he has said, ‘ Why not go to 
sleep, Louisa? You would then have been unconscious of the tardy 
flight of time, and I see you can hardly keep your eyes open.’ I did 
learn wisdom, did go to sleep, and acquired sufficient philosophy to 
be amused the morning after a late debate, in listening to a résumé of 
it from Frederick, instead of looking, if not uttering reproaches for 
his having occasioned me such long vigils.”’ 

‘* But where is Lord Lutterworth ?” inquired Lady Emily. 

“Indulging in a most comfortable siesta, jin a chair which he: has 
pronounced to be perfect for such indulgence,” replied Lady Lutter- 
worth. ‘ He will then visit his club, hear the on-dits and become au fait 
of all that is passing in London, which will be retailed and detailed to 
me at déjetiner to-morrow.” 

“* And does he indulge in these sies¢as in your presence ?” demanded 
Lady Emily, her brow elevated into an angular curve, indicative of dis- 
pleasure and surprise. 

‘* Does he not /” answered Lady Lutterworth, ‘‘ Yes, my dear little 
sister, et sans cérémonie, sans peur, et sans reproche.” 

** And you suffer it ?” ‘asked Lady Emily. 

** Ay, more; arrange the pillow, and make as little noise as _possi- 
ble, Jest I interrupt his slumber,” answered Lady Lutterworth. 

‘‘ But surely, sister, this is very undignified ! We ought not to 
forego those attentions, those petits soins, to which we are entitled, and 
which form the agrémens of wedded life.”’ 

‘** Yes, Emily, during the honeymoon, perhaps; but be assured that 
the sooner a wife resigns these petits soins, only voluntarily paid while 
she is yet a bride, the beiter will it be for her future happiness. Let 
her receive with pleasure, every demonstration of her husband's affec- 
tion, without ever exacting a single one. Let her ever welcome him 
with smiles, and conceal the tears his absence costs her. If he will 
sleep, and husbands have all a peculiar tendency to court ‘ tired 

nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep,’ is it not wiser to ensure his grati- 
tude, by administering all gentle appliances to render his slumbers 
agreeable, than to resent, though unable to prevent, the indulgence.” 

‘** But then, sister, we are so loved, so adored, during courtship, and 
the early days of marriage, that it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
bring ourselves to be content with the commonplace civilities, into 
which husbands allow their attentions to degenerate when the honeymoon 
is over 

“ Wo to her, Emily, who cannot soon, and cheerfully submit to be 
content with such ! It is the false notions engendered during the days of 
courtship and the honeymoon, that lay the foundation for many, if not 
all the dissensions that too frequently imbitter married life. Men, the 
lords of the creation, forego their prerogatives, when they stoop to sue 
and propitiate those whom they believe themselves born to protect, if 
not to command, The object attained, for which this sacrifice was 
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offered, they quickly resume their natural and ill-concealed sense of 
superiority, and begin to treat her, whom they seemed to consider a 
goddess, as a creature sent into the world, to contribute to their wants 
and wishes. A deposed monarch, driven from the throne where he 
commanded universal homage from his subjects, is not placed in a more 
false position, by expecting similar demonstrations of respect in exile, 
than a wife is, who exacts in the staid and unromantic position of a 
matron, the devoted attentions offered to her during the illusive hours 
of courtship and the first bridal days. Let then both the deposed 
sovereigns resign with ‘ decent dignity’ the homage they can no longer 
command, and they will best ensure that continued regard which, though 
more homely, is not less precious.” 

The words of Lady Lutterworth, made a deep impression on the 
mind of her fair young sister, who, the moment that lady retired, 
sought her pillow; and though a few natural tears dewed her cheeks, 
as she resigned the sweet but delusive hopes of youth and romance, 
which led her to imagine that the husband would ever continue the 
lover, she went to sleep with the firm resolve of seeking content, and 
of conferring happiness in the discharge of her duties. 

When Lord Henry returned from the House of Commons—and this 
night he did so without dropping in at his club—he found his fair young 
wife asleep, her cheeks still retaining the traces of recent tears. There 
was something peculiarly touching in the sight of that beautiful and 
youthful face, thus marked with sorrow, though under the blessed in- 
fluence of sleep. The rich crimson lips still quivered, and broken sobs 
escaped them, like those of a slumbering child who had wept itself to 
unconsciousness; and a tear still trembled beneath the long silken 
lash that shaded the the fair and delicate cheek. 

Lord Henry stood in mute admiration, regarding the lovely object 
before him, and felt all the lover’s enthusiasm and husband’s tenderness 
revive in his heart, from the contemplation. His own name, uttered 
in the softest tone of affection, stole from the lips of the sleeper; and 
was followed by a sigh so deep as to agitate the snowy drapery that 
shrouded her finely-formed bust. That sigh appealed more powerfully 
to his feelings, than the most eloquent speech could have done; and 
he reproached himself severely for having caused it. 

‘« Poor, dear Emily !” thought he, ‘‘ even in her dreams I am remem- 
bered. And I can be so unfeeling as to blame her, that she is disappointed 
at finding me so much less faultless than she expected! So purea 
mind as hers, cannot be expected to make allowance for the breach of 
veracity she has discovered, where she thought all was truth. And I, like 
a brute, could be angry, instead of endeavouring to sooth her wounded 
feelings !” 

These salutary reflections produced a happy result. The mor- 
row’s sun shone on the reconciliation of Lord Henry and Lady Emily. 
He acknowledged the error into which a desire to avoid displeasing 
her had hurried him; he explained the sacrifices entailed by the con- 
ventional usages of fashionable life; the necessity of occasionally sub- 
mitting to them; the expediency of a wife’s cheerfully yielding to 
these unavoidable interruptions to domestic bliss ; and by a perfect con- 
fidence in her husband, and a freedom from exacting a monopoly of 
his attentions only practicable he solitude of their country-seat, ex- 
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empting him from the painful necessity of concealment or prevarica- 
tion. 

The tenderness with which his advice was bestowed, ensured its adop- 
tion. From that day forth Lady Emily learned to bear seeing her hus- 
band behave with the courtesy practised by every well-bred man 
towards women, without feeling any jealousy; submitted without un- 
easiness to his frequently engaging his old friends to dinner, nay, could 
smile at the mention of the ‘* bewitching widow,” and hear of his oc- 
casionally supping at his club without being made unhappy. 

A letter despatched a few days after to her dear friend, Lady Frances 
Lorimer, in answer to one from that young lady announcing her ap- 
proaching nuptials, contained such excellent advice on the danger of 
young wives exacting attentions only paid during the days of courtship, 
that it had the best effect on that lady. This judicious counsel consi- 
derably lowered the exaggerated and romantic expectations she had 
previously indulged of the unbroken felicity of wedded lovers, and 
saved the husband of Lady Frances from the scenes of domestic chagrin 
that had clouded the conjugal happiness of Lord Henry and Lady 
Emily Fitzhardinge, during their first entrance as a wedded pair into 
fashionable life in London. 








STANZAS 
(After the manner of Herrick.) 
BY MRS. C. BARON-WILSON. 


Upon my cheek youth smiles no more, 
No more with hope my pulses move, 

For me, life’s summer hours are o’er, 
And yet—I love! 


7 brow is stamp’d with many a care, 

Vhose with’ring influence I prove; 

Within my breast reigns cold Despair, 
And yet—I love! 


My heart is like a broken lute, 

W hose strings no more to rapture move : 
The voice of joy in me is mute, 

And yet—I love! 


I have no’witching skill to charm, 
No spell a kindred flame to move ; 

Powerless am I the heart to warm, 
And yet—I love! 
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THE FALLS OF THE CAUVARY-€ 
BY THE OLD FOREST RANGER. 


“‘Lo! where it comes like an eternity, 
As if to sweep down all things in its track, 
Charming the eye with dread,—a matchless cataract.’’—Byron. 


BeroreE daylight, in the morning after the successful encounter with 
the Man-eater, Mansfield and Charles, accompanied by the Doctor, 
who had joined them on the previous evening, were making the best of 
their way, across a wide extent of barren plain, towards the sacred 
island of Seevasamoodrum. Here they intended to halt for a day, on 
their way home, to visit the celebrated falls of the Cauvary. The 
country, over which they travelled, being of that uninteresting character 
which affords neither fine scenery nor any prospect of adventure, be- 
yond a chance shot at an antelope or a bustard, Mansfield beguiled the 
tedium of a long march, by giving his companions a description of the 
island and the falls. This our readers will perhaps pardon us for re- 
peating, in as few words as possible, to save explanation hereafter : 

Seevasamoodrum, one of the small islands of the river Cauvary, 
affords an object of interest to the antiquary, as having been the site of 
the ancient and sacred city of Gungah Parah. It is now almost a wil- 
derness, overgrown with high jungle-grass, and forest-trees; the only 
traces of its former splendour which now remain, being the ruins of 
two_or three pagodas, with fragments of ancient sculpture, half-buried 
in theearth. It is also interesting to the admirer of nature, from the 
beauty of its scenery, and the magnificent falls which the river forms 
on either side of it; and to the sportsman, as being a favourite haunt 
of tigers and other wild animals. 

The island still retains its sacred character, and a few modern pago- 
das have sprung up among the ruins, like suckers from a decayed root, 
affording shelter to a nest of lazy Brahmin priests, its only inhabitants, 
It is the property of a petty Jagiardar named Rhamaswamy, who, 
from having been head servant to an European Gentleman, has gradually 
amassed a fortune, and raised himself to a situation of some import- 
ance. Whether he came by his wealth honestly or otherwise, does not 
appear. But, at all events, he has shown his gratitude to those from 
whom he derived it, by erecting upon the island a handsome, well- 
furnished house, the hospitable doors of which are ever open to his 
European friends. An establishment of servants, and a palanquin, 
are also kept. And, to particular friends, the key of a well-stocked 
cellar is generally offered, although few there be who trespass so far 
upon his hospitality as to make use of it. 

The larger branch of the river, which flows on the western side of the 
island, forms the fall called ‘‘ Gungan Jooki,” or the ‘* Leap of Gun- 

.” The corresponding fall, on the eastern side, is called ‘ Bir 

ooki,” from Bir, a banyan-tree. The legend from which the falls 

derive their names, is as follows: It is a translation from an ancient 
Hindoo MS. preserved in one of the pagodas of Seevasamoodrum. 





* Continued from No, cexxv., page 99. 
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‘‘Gungah Raj, King of Seevasamoodrum, had a Sycar,* whose 
name was Humpah. This man conceived a violent desire to eat at 
the table of Gungah Raj. But being of low caste, his doing so would, 
according to the religion of the Hindoos, have been considered an abo- 
minable pollution. The wish of the Sycar was at length gratified in 
the following extraordinary manner : 

«As Humpah one day wandered along the bank of the river in a 
melancholy mood, thinking how he might possibly accomplish the ob- 
ject of his wishes, he met a young woman, bearing upon her head a 
pitcher of milk. The woman addressed Humpah, and demanded the 
cause of his melancholy. He, being ashamed, refused to tell her. But 
the woman was a sorceress, and not only informed him that she was 
aware of his desires, but promised, on certain conditions, that they 
should be gratified. Humpah having agreed to her terms, she procured 
a young dir or banyan-tree, which had grown under the shade of a 
large tree of the same species.t From this young shoot she prepared 
a certain ointment, with which she directed Humpah to anoint his 
forehead. Upon doing so, he immediately became invisible; and by 
means of this charm, was enabled, for the space of twelve years, not 
ouly to partake of the luxuries of Gungah Raj’s table, but to patrtici- 
pate in all the other pleasures which the Rajah enjoyed. At length 
Gungah Raj fell sick, but had no apparent disease to account for ‘his 
altered appearance. He consulted the Divinity, who informed him 
that his sickness was occasioned by an inmate of his house, and di- 
rected him to mix some very hot ingredients i in the dishes that were sent 
to table, by which means the offender would be discovered. This was 
accordingly done; and Humpah, the Sycar, by eating of the hot pre- 
paration, was thrown into such a profuse perspiration, that the charmed 
ointment was washed from his forehead, and he became visible. Hum- 
pah fell dead before the Rajah as they sat at meat. Gungah Raj ap- 
plied to the Brahmins to know by what means he might be cleansed 
from the pollution he had sustained. They replied, that nothing but 
death could wipe away the stain; and Gungah, with his favourite. wife, 
resolved to destroy themselves by leaping dow n the cataract. The Rajah 
having mounted a spirited horse, and placed his wife behind him, gal- 
loped furiously towards the precipice. The noble animal took the lea 
boldly; but, instead of plunging into the gulf below, alighted in safety 
on the opposite bank.t A herdsman seeing this, and being aware of 
the Rajah’s dete mination. came up, and advised him to blindfold the 
animal. The Rajah accordingly took off his turban, aud having bound 
it over the eves of his horse, leaped down the precipice with his wile, 
and so perished.” 

The fall on the other side of the island is called Bir Jooki in com- 
memoration of the banyan-tree, from which the charm was prepared. 





* A menial servant. 

+ The banyan-tree being reproduced by suckers, and not by seeds, a young tree 
growing under the above circumstances is considered an extraordinary production, 
and is supposed, like the four-leaved shamrock of Ireland, to be possessed of super- 
natural virtues. 

+ The distance from bank to bank being some two thousand feet! the sceptical tra- 
veller would be apt to doubt the authenticity of this part of the legend, were it not 
— deeply-indented footmarks of a horse are still to be seen on the summit of the 
roc 
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The ancient tree under which the charmed plant is said to have grown, 
is still to be seen near the bridge. 

Nothing particularly worthy of notice occurred during the march, 
and three hours of hard riding brought our travellers to the village of 
Bulkawaddy, on the banks of the Cauvary, from whence, to reach the 
island it was necessary to cross a branch of the river in basket-boats. 
Here they were met by Mr. M—, a very intelligent half-caste, who acted 
as overseer of Rhamaswamy’s property, and did the honours to his 
guests in the absence of the old Gentleman, who resided at Mysore, 
and seldom visited the island himself. Mr. M— having been apprized 
of their intended visit, by a messenger despatched on the previous even- 
ing, had a large basket-boat in waiting, to ferry the party across the 
river. Charles, who had never before seen one of these antediluvian- 
looking craft, was not a little astonished, on reaching the bank of the 
river, to behold nothing but a huge circular wicker-basket, roughly co- 
vered with hides, and manned by two naked boatmen, each provided 
with a loug bamboo pole instead of a paddle. | 

The stream was rapid, and the sharp-pointed rocks which shot up in 
all directions above the surface of the troubled waters, threatened de- 
struction to the rash mortals who dared to brave the fury of the torrent 
in so frail, and apparently unmanageable a machine, as a circular basket 
propelled by poles. Charles, however, seeing that Mansfield jumped in 
without hesitation, and that even the Doctor showed but slight symp- 
toms of fear, took his place, and said nothing, till he saw the horse- 
keepers leading the horses down the bank, as if with the intention of 
embarking them also. 

This was a proceeding which he could not by any means understand, 
much less admire, and perching himself upon the edge of the boat, to 
keep his legs out of harm’s way, he asked Mansfield, with a look of 
astonishment, how he proposed stowing the horses. 

Mansfield laughed heartily at the idea of embarking three fiery horses 
in a frail basket-boat, and explained that he only intended to take them 
in tow, and make them swim. To accomplish this in so rapid a stream, 
and with so many impediments in their course, appeared to Charles little 
less difficult than embarking them at once. But, although he fully ex- 
pected to be forced to swim for his life, before they reached the oppo- 
site side, he put the best face he could upon the matter, and looked’ on 
in silence. 

The horsekeepers having removed the saddles and bridles, and 
fastened a rope round the neck of each horse, jumped into the basket- 
boat, and holding the end of the rope, called to their respective charges 
to follow them. The sagacious animals reluctantly obeyed, snorting 
and pawing, as they gradually waded into the water, till it suddenly 
deepened, and they were obliged to betake themselves to swimming. 
Once fairly afloat, the horses were pulled up close to the edge of the 
basket, and the horsekeepers holding the rope in one hand, caressed the 
heads of their favourites with the other, whilst they strove to encourage 
them by every term of endearment, which the fondest nurse could have 
lavished on a frightened child. It is beautiful to witness the mutual 
attachment which exists between an Indian groom—-than whom there 
is no better groom in the world—and his horse; and enough to make 
an Englishman blush for his country when he thinks of the barbarous. 
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treatment, which even the best-guided horses sometimes meet with 
among his more civilized brethren. But this is a digression, and one 
for which English grooms, at least, and perhaps English steeple-chasers 
will hardly thank us. Well! no matter—it is a short one—and if it 
happen to meet the eye of these worthies—an honour we hardly dare to 
hope for—they may revenge themselves by calling the Forest Ranger 
an “ Old Fogy,” which will be no great matter either: so let us return 
to our subject. 

One vigorous push sufficed to launch the frail bark, with her living 
cargo and appendages, from the sheltered nook where she lay, into the 
angry flood ; and sent her sweeping along with fearful rapidity, amidst 
rocks, and shoals, and quicksands. The raging waters hissed, and 
roared, and boiled; the horses snorted; the boatmen shouted; and all 
appeared a scene of wild confusion ; whilst to add to the horror of a no- 
vice in such matters, the scaly snout ofa hungry alligator, would ever and 
anon thrust itself above water, as if to remind the unfortunate occupants 
of the whirling basket, that an upset in such company, would probably 
be attended with more serious consequences than a wet jacket. The 
quick eyes and nervous arms of the practised boatmen, however, car- 
ried them safe through all difficulties. 

They had just escaped, by something like a miracle, from being 
dashed to pieces on a pointed rock, and had got into the strength of a 
rapid which appeared to be hurrying them towards inevitable destruction 
in a boiling whirlpool, when by a dexterous push, given at the right 
moment, the frail bark was diverted from her course, and even Mans- 
field drew his breath more freely, as he perceived that she had been 
caught up by a smooth current of back-water, and was gliding, swiftly 
and steadily towards the bank. 

‘“* Weel, weel; thanks be to goodness we’r no’ born to be drowned ; 
although some o’ us may be spared to stretch a tow yet; and that’s a 
comfortable reflection.” So said the Doctor, now breaking silence for 
the first time, and diving into his capacious pocket, in search of his 
snuff-mull. 

** Which do you call a comfortable reflection, Doctor?” said Mans- 
field, laughing. ‘* The certainty of our not being born to be drowned, 
or the probability of some of us living to be hanged—eh ?” 

** Whist noo, captain, wi’ your ill-timed jokes,” replied the Doctor, 
cramming a huge pinch of snuff up his nostrils, and trying to look grave 
in spite of a strong inclination to laugh. ‘* Be thankfu’ that ye are in 
a dry skin, my man, and dinna be o’er sure it’s no’ yoursel that has the 
hangman’s mark on him—ye hae an awfu’ hempy look whiles—and, by 
my troth, I hae seen as likely a lad come to an ill end.” 

Having landed in safety, the dripping, half-drowned horses were 
rubbed down and saddled, and the travellers, remounting, rode on 
slowly towards the village. 

It was a lovely morning. The sun, although bright, even for an 
Indian sun, had not yet been sufficiently long above the horizon to 
render the heat oppressive. The balmy morning-air had still all the 
freshness and elasticity of youth. The dewdrops hung, like liquid 
diamonds, from the long pendent branches of the stately palm-trees, 

which bent gracefully over the wimpling river, as if lost in admiration of 
their own beautiful forms. On the opposite bank, the picturesque 
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huts of the village, half-concealed amidst a grove of venerable trees, 
with the richly-carved pagoda rearing its head proudly in the midst, 
were brightly reflected, from the surface of a deep still pool of the 
river. Andon the strand, and in-the water, were numberless groups of 
natives, adding beauty to the scene, by every variety of graceful 
drapery and picturesque colouring. In a sequestered nook, at cautious 
distance from the contaminating presence of his less holy brethren, a 
devout Brahmin performed with scrupulous exactness the prescribed 
number of priestly ablutions, muttering as he did so his pharisaical 
prayers. And, on the bank above, a Fakire—a Mahometan devotee— 
naked as at the day of his birth—for your devout Fakire does not con- 
descend to the common decencies of life—lay extended at full length 
upon his back, with his long tangled locks, which shears had never dared 
to violate, carefully spread out to dry. He also offered up his morning 
prayers, and ever as he told a bead, he cast a look of proud contempt 
on the benighted pagan, who, in the plenitude of his ignorance, shaved 
his head and clothed his body. Here a group of laughing girls dis- 
ported themselves, like bathing nymphs, amidst the sparkling water, 
whilst their companions, who had not yet completed their morning 
task, came and went, balancing elegantly-formed jars on their still more 
graceful heads; their silken robes filling the air with the perfume of 
sandalwood, and the heavy silver bangles, which encircled their ankles, 
making music to their light elastic steps. There, a professional water- 
carrier, like an overloaded beast of burden, plodded along under the 
weight of his well-filled leathern bag, regardless of all, save the speedy 
completion of his laborious duty. In one corner of the bay a group of 
industrious fishermen plied their trade, casting their circular nets with 
skilful hand. And in another a warlike band of Mysore horsemen, 
armed to the teeth, and soiled with dust, looked upon the gay scene in 
stern silence, whilst their wearied steeds eagerly plunged their muzzles 
into the stream, and swallowed copious draughts of the refreshing 
beverage which had not blessed their sight for many a weary mile. 

The stately adjutant, his ponderous bill reposing on his breast, with 
a look of dignified importance, stalked fearless amidst the crowd. And 
the sacred monkeys, presuming on the sanctity of their character, 
frisked and bounded among the branches overhead; now descending 
io levy their accustomed tribute from the fruit-basket of a passing Brah- 
min; and now insulting, with curiously abstruse grimaces, the profane 
vulgar, who dared to pass them by unnoticed. 

It was altogether such a scene as a painter would love to study, or a 

et todream of—a scene all life, and beauty, and apparent happiness. 

ho could look upon the fair face of nature on such a morning as thi 
and call himself an atheist? Or what gloomy philosopher would dare to 
say that this is not a fair world—a world formed for happiness ? 

The heavens smile—the earth smiles—the glad waters smile, as they 
flow along their sunny course, through evergreen woods and flowery 
meadows—the beasts of the field feed, and are thankful—the birds of 
the air sing for gladness—the very insects which live but for a day, 
sipping the dew of Heaven and dancing in the sunbeams, are grate 
for their short hours of happiness : and yet man, man alone of all God’s 
creatures, looks with a jaundiced eye upon the beautiful works of nature, 
and says there is no God! or if there be, that he is a God to be feared, 
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not loved. Why is this? So thought Charles as he gazed upon the 
scene in silentadmiration. An answer was at hand. 

Hark to that strain of barbarous music !_ Behold that far-winding pro- 
cession approaching from the sacred village of the Hindoo! Mark 
that group of dancing girls—the fairest and most dissolute of their sex 
—singing the praises of their demon God! The gorgeous car elaborately 
carved with the most obscene figures, bearing aloft the hideous idol of 
their worship! The crowd of frantic devotees dancing and shouting 
with the air of maniacs as they draw him along, and ready to throw 
themselves, a willing sacrifice, beneath the wheels of his chariot. See 
the crafty Priests decking the carved image with garlands, and chanting 
his praises to excite his benighted worshippers to still more frantic deeds 
of superstition, Look upon this, a religious ceremony—contrast it with 
the beautiful simplicity of nature, and wonder no longer that man is dis- 
contented—miserable! ‘To one sunk in such depths of ignorance, the 
voice of nature will call unheard, the light of truth will shine unseen, 
leaving his darkened mind heedless as the mountain air, through which 
the « agle’ s wing hath passed. 

Charles turned with horror from the disgusting pageant, aad spurred 
in haste after his companions. 

A short ride brought our travellers to the village; their way lying 
through cultivated tields of rice, cotton, and indigo, intermixed with 
patches of that graceful plant, the Palma Christe, from which castor-oil 
—the common lamp-oil of the lower classes in India—is prepared. 
Passing through deserted streets—for the whole male population of the 
village had poured forth to swell the procession of their idol—and stopping 
for a moment to admire the beautiful architecture of the Pagoda, 
guarded by a gigantic image of the sacred cow, elaborately carved in 
black marble, they came upon an open space beyond the village, and 
found themselves in front of a handsome bungalow built in the 
European style. Under a lofty portico, supported by chunam pillars, 
a band of obsequious native servants, in flowing robes and crimson 
turbans, stood ready to receive them; and a fantastically-dressed trum- 
peter, bearing a huge serpent-shaped instrument, decorated with a 
fringe of tigers’ tails, brayed forth a deafening welcome. 

Charles, who had not been prepared for any thing on so grand a 
scale, was struck dumb with admiration; and his astonishment was not 
a little increased when, on entering the house, they were ushered into a 
lotty apartment, richly carpeted, the walls covered with the most ex- 
pensive English prints, intermixed with oil paintings of Rhamasawamy 
and his family ; the furniture being of the best European manufacture, 
and the tables covered with china, or-molu clocks, and other little orna- 
ments, which one would expect to find in a Lady’s boudoir, rather than 
the house of a Native. 

Having given his visiters time to admire the decorations, and particu- 
larly solicited their attention to a highly-coloured, but villanously-ex- 
ecuted painting of their absent host, Mr. M— conducted them to the 
next room, where a breakfast-table was prepared in the European style, 
besides being loaded with a profusion of the rarest tropical fruits; and 
having shown the travellers to their respective bath-rooms, the polite 
major-domo took his leave for the present, leaving them to refresh them- 
selves after the fatigues of their journey. 
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‘“‘ Weel, here’s long life to Rhamaswamy!’’ exclaimed the Doctor, 
laying aside his knife and fork, and proceeding to wash down a most 
substantial breakfast with a goblet of cool claret. ‘‘ He is a gentleman 
every inch o’ him, in spite 0” his name ; and, by my troth, he kens how 
to make himsel comfortable, there’s nae doubt o’ that, for there’s no a 
better keepit house than this in a’ Madras.” 

‘* You do injustice to the hospitality of our worthy host,” said Mans- 
field ; “he never inhabits this house himself, it is kept up entirely for 
the accommodation of his European friends; and when he visits the 
island, he takes up his abode in one of the neigbouring Brahmin’s 
houses, living upon the frugal fare of the most abstemious Hindoo.” 

‘“* Weel, weel! mair’s the pity,” replied the Doctor, availing himself 
of the opportunity to fill another bumper of claret. « But it only proves 
him to be mair o’ a gentleman than ever ; so here’s to him again, honest 
man, and may grace be given him to quit eating cauld rice, and betake 
himsel to the mair Christianlike vivers o’ het beefsteaks, and weel corket 
claret.” 

Breakfast being finished, our friends lighted their cheroots and sallied 
forth on foot to visit the great fall of Gungan Jooki. Mr. M— attended 
to act as cicerone, and the trusty Ayapah, who considered himself an 
indispensable appendage to his master, followed at a respectful distance. 
He was armed to the teeth, as usual, for he loved his weapons as a 
woman loves her ornaments, never laying them aside on any occasion, 
and on his shoulder he bore Mansfield’s ever-ready rifle. This was the 
weapon which he respected above all others—no profane hand ever 
dared to touch it—and the worthy Ayapah never threw it across his 
shoulders even on the most pacific occasion, without assuming a look of 
determination, which might have struck awe even to the heart of a 
tiger. 

The branch of the river which forms the great fall of Gungan Jooki 
is divided into two streams, just at the point where it throws itself over 
the precipice, by a small island without a name. We used, in our 
younger days to call it Tiger Island, from the circumstance of our having 
encountered, and narrowly escaped being devoured by a whole family 
of these amiable animals the very first time we set foot upon it—and so 
Tiger Island let it be. The appearance of an island in sucha situation, 
tottering as it were, on the brink of destruction, is very striking. It 
gives one the idea of its having been floated down the river, and acci- 
dentally stopped by some impediment, just as it reached the brink of 
the cataract. The river, which for some distance above the island 
flows along with a gentle current, here assumes a new character; the 
divided streams, as if irritated by their abrupt separation, sweep fu- 
riously along their rocky channels, fretting like parted lovers, till having 
reached the brink of the precipice which forms the fall, they hail their 
approaching union with a shout of triumph, and throwing themselves 
headlong from a height’of nearly three hundred feet, are again united. 
The ever-glowing rainbow, which floats upon the spray, “forms their 
bridal wreath, and Echo sings a marriage-hymn amidst the rocks and 
caverns of the surrounding mountains. It is a song of thunder—fit 
music for such giant lovers. 

KOONDAH. 
(To be continued.) 
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A PRECIOUS FAMILY? 
BY GEORGE RAYMOND, ESQ. 


Avruovcu I have not unfrequently encountered my friend Charles since 
presenting him here, I know not that I should again have brought him 
into public, but for a recent occurrence so paramount, that I must beg 
leave to complete one entire epoch of his chronicles. I have already 
said he was always a hero, but like many of his illustrious predecessors, 
some of his successes have been so dearly bought, that well might he 
have exclaimed, ‘* Another such will undo me!” Like the tattered 
suitor who in ed exultation proclaimed he had gained his cause— 
being in fact only a few threads better than his adversary who had lost 
it, so has been much of his bonne fortune ; and when frequently he 
would have persuade ‘d himself he had been felicitously appropriating all 
the applause, it has been rather after the example of Moses in the Vicar 
of Wakefield, against whom the joke was cruelly turned, than of any 
greater or more unequivocal champion of Christendom. In truth, Charles 
had never learnt that most useful of lessons, to say ‘‘ No.” His pliability 
was always in the market, and his assent at the disposal of every caterer 
for provisions. He had a certain natural consignment of wit, which he 
appeared to hold as a kind of moral dispensary, to which every pauper 
had access, though bringing with him no letter of recommendation. 
In truth, the small vanity P which possessed him of being accounted po- 
pular, would not allow him to see in how variform a manner he was 
made use of, and while he thought he was laying up something valuable 
for to-morrow, he was at the cheap disposal of every exigent acquaint- 
ance of yesterday. 

I had not arrived in town many days, when a familiar rap at the 
door, announced my most welcome visiter. His looks at once adver- 
tised a new volume of transactions, but his manner was somewhat 
nervous and hurried, and his eye rather wandered in anxiety than danced 
in delight. 

** Well, my Hermes of all that’s marvellous and stirring,” said I 
‘* what is it, in either heaven or earth occupies you now? Charles, 
continued I, attempting to fix him in a chair. ‘‘ This is no accidental 
visit—you are come to place some confidence inme. Believe me, I am 
never better prepared, than when your friendship calls upon me, how- 
ever suddenly.” 

About as successfully would he have persuaded me he was at ease, 
as vanity affects the step of unconscious pain in a tight shoe, and when 
he smiled in return, it was by no means unlike one who has chapped 
lips, dreading the cracked skin; nor were my thick-coming fancies at 
all quieted, on seeing him thrust a poker into a ‘bouquet of choice flowers, 
doubtless with the expectation of stirring them into a blaze, which, this 
being the 21st of June, I had placed in my midsummer stove. “To 

say the least of it, this is as unreasonable as unseasonable,” thought I, 
‘he has had some unpleasant difference, peradventure, with his dearest 
friend—some combustion of honour; or his dearest friend may have 
just quitted him on a long absence, leaving him a dishonoured bill, as 
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P.P.C., with the funds of most ample ingratitude to satisfy more 
acceptances than that of poor Charles. 

“* Come, come !” interrupted I, ‘ daylight rises on your masquera- 
* ding, and the colours of your disguise show rather sickly than charming. 
Throw it aside—and if any thing disagreeable has happened E 

‘¢ —_Disagreeable !” interposed he ; ‘* How entirely you mistake me! 
Disagreeable! is it possible you can suppose that any thing dis- 
agreeable has happened, when I am come to tell you—to tell you—” 

«« What is it you are come to tell me? If it be good, believe me, 
I shall not be the less inclined to share it with you.” 

It was now for the first time, he really did laugh—no counterfeit, but 
a true token of his hearty temper. ‘‘ No, no,” cried he, ‘‘ that will be 
quite impossible. I can enter into no further partnership in this ac- 
count; it wouldn’t look well in the gazette, and the respectability of the 
firm would materially suffer; for the fact is—” and here, slightly re- 
lapsing into his first disorder, whilst with the rapid finger of a banker’s 
clerk, he turned over the leaves of a book, which happened to con- 
tain my own private memoranda—* for the fact is,” faltered he— 
‘* 1am going to be married.” 

‘‘ Married!” I vociferated, ‘‘ married, Charles! When—where— 
how—and to whom ? 

When striding hastily to the window, and flourishing with his fore- 
finger a great C on a pane of glass. 

‘‘To whom!” reiterated he. ‘‘ Whom! why, to Constantia, to be 
sure.” 

‘‘ Constantia! and Constantia, to be sure’ Now, who on earth 
is Constantia ?” 

‘¢ Oh! Constantia—”’ and here, he achieved a still larger C—‘‘ Con- 
stantia Wopshott—and I am come really, my dear fellow, to request—” 
‘‘ Hold! hold!” I would have interposed—** Constantia who ?—” 

«« _<«« To request you will be good enough—as you are my oldest 
friend, you know—” 

‘Yet, stay! not quite so fast. Const 

But no, not a hair’s shadow of a chance would he give to my most 
harmless and natural inquiry. His refuge was in the rapidity and con- 
tinuousness of his tongue. On he went—many things—all things, but 
the lady’s name, were repeated. How happy he would be—how grati- 
fied she would be—how surprised 7 must be! And it was not until he 
had far outstripped my importunity by many a mile, and fairly distanced 
the exhausted question, that he brought himself to a halt, and when he 
did so, it was most adroitly-done, by closing on me the barrier of a 
question himself.—‘* Do you think me, then, so ill suited to such a 
change of condition 2?” 

‘< | must first know the condition you are in,” I answered ; and willing 
to relieve him from the apprehension of further pursuit, begged to hear 
where the family resided. But this second request struck me nearly as 
unadvised as the former, though really it could scarcely have been 
deemed ill timed, and again I perceived my friend Charles far from a 
state of repose. He stood, however, but a few moments on the brink 
of reply, and perceiving he could not avoid the plunges manfully threw 
himself into it, and though his respiration naturally enough encountered 
some check in the struggle, yet he satisfied me by saying, 
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‘« Warren-street—Warren-street, New-road—that is, Regent’s-park 
—the Wopshotts, of Warren-street. Do you know them? the Wop- 
shotts ? they visit every body, I assure you—it’s astonishing the num- 
ber of people they know.” 

Understanding I should here offer some token of assent, I bowed my 
head. 

‘* Oh! indeed—I assure you,” proceeded he, ‘‘ I am not at all en- 
deavouring to—but—Constantia is a most superior person, and has re- 
fused,”” measuring himself in the glass, ‘* many excellent offers—indeed 
Singleton, of the Bays, declares she was positively la belle hyacinthe 
at the late horticultural display.” 

I now saw that it would be downright inhumanity to be too sincere 
with poor Charles, for I really began to suspect he had again mistaken 
defeat for conquest, and held an engagement to be married as some 
proof of the condition of the heart—not that I doubted his weakness for 
the fair Constantia, but I suspected other machinery than the simple 
operation of his own feelings had been employed in so sudden a com- 
pletion of the business; I thereupon merely requested to know how near 
at hand was the accomplishment of the affair. 

‘* Tapprehended,” said he, ‘‘ the rapidity of my marches would not 
a little amaze you, but you shall learn the particulars by a letter, which 
I received a week ago from Constantia’s mother.” 

‘* Her mother!” 

‘* Yes—you know, it was a very natural thing she should write to 
me, and really she expresses herself with so much candour—such a 
proper feeling—that—but here, you shall read for yourself.” Saying 
which, he produced a letter ; and on my taking it, again turned his at- 
tention to the mirror, and contemplated the portrait therein, with far 
greater interest than falls to the lot of family pictures in general. I 
read as follows: 


“« My dear Sir, 

‘¢ From the very marked attention with which you have for some time 
regarded my sweet child, Constantia, and particularly the other evening 
at Mrs. Doughty’s ball, I think it due to my family to suggest that some 
explanation on your part should take place. Constantia, my dear sir, 
is of the most gentle and affectionate disposition in the world—open- 
hearted, and without reserve: she speaks what she thinks, and is al- 
together free from that silly affectation which too frequently distinguishes 
the youthful debutantes of the present day. Mr. Wopshott and myself 
are passionately devoted to the sweet girl, and although, Heaven knows, 
it will cost us many a bitter pang to part with her, yet we cannot but 
be aware that looking forward to the settlement of children, is a wise 
and prudential part of parental obligation; that they may find timely 
protectors in the place of those, whom sooner or |ater it will please 
Divine Providence to deprive them of. Constantia’s feelings are 
certainly deeply engaged. You, my valued sir, have made yourself 
master of her affections. The course to follow is not for me to point 
out to one of Mr. Charles Westbourne’s exemplary character—he well 
understands the uncompromising principle of honour ; a principle from 
which my admired friend has never been known to swerve. Mr, Wop- 
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shott, you may be aware, has a large family, but no expense has been 
spared on Constantia’s education. She paints beautifully—I may say, 
artistically,—particularly insects, shells and all testacous fish. She 
accompanies herself on the guitar—was nine months at St. Omer's for 
the sole purpose of completing herself in the French language, and is 
now making considerable advances in Zotti’s Italian Grammar. Nor 
can I withhold mentioning her maps in worsted—they are incomparable, 
and she has worked a poodle dog, which her aunt Flamstead declares 
positively surpasses nature. 

** Grace, our eldest girl, poor thing, is unfortunately (as you may 
know, my dear sir) totally imbecile, and therefore never goes out. 
Our dear Constantia comes next. Samuel, our eldest boy, is just 
out of his articles, and has set up for himself in Featherstone- 
buildings. Prudence, the third girl, is taken much notice of by a 
distant relation of Mr. Wopshott, an old lady, most enormously rich, 
and who lives constantly at Devizes. Peter, the next, is doing well 
at the Biuecoat-school—a little wild, perhaps, but what can you ex- 
pect at his age ?—boys will be boys, you know, Mr. Westbourne. Al- 
fred John, our sixth, is yet young, and under the instruction of a gentle- 
man of Crutched-friars,and Mary Matilda, quite an infant, promises to 
grow up very like acertain sweet sister of hers, whose name you shall 
guess, 

‘‘ Mr.Wopshott’s situation at the — office is worth, with all its advan- 
tages, about 382/. a year. He has two leasehold houses in Pimlico, 
near to the Gun Tavern, and some small ground-rents (which I am told 
are the best kind of property) not far from the ‘ Peacock,’ at Islington, 
of which, our mutual friend Mrs. Doughty, pays him the bulk. Mr. 
Wopshott would have had the pleasure of addressing a letter to you 
himself; but that his duties at his office occupy so much of his morn- 
ings, he really is unequal to the task; and when he reaches our family 
table, poor man, he is so exhausted, that he frequently retires even 
before our little lobster reunions in the evening. 

‘‘Poor Constance! I will narrate to you an incident of this very 
morning. You know how fond she is of reading : 

‘* «Constantia,’ said I, ‘ what passage is it of Mrs. Barbauld’s let- 
ters which so interests you ?’ 

‘*¢Oh, nothing mamma,’ replied she, placing the book aside. On 
which I took it up; and what think you, Mr. Westbourne, was the pa- 
ragraph? I must transcribe it : 

‘**¢ A considerate woman will be ever anxious to please her husband 
in trifles. The great obligations in life, he will consider as the duty, 
but the lesser attentions will be received as favours !’ 

‘“*So you see Mr. Westbourne, how our children are brought up. 

“‘ We shall expect you at tea, as usual, to-morrow, and pray 
don’t forget to bring your flute—you served usa sad trick the last 
time. Where did you pick up that sweet song, ‘Is there a heart that 
never loved?” And now, my dear sir, with warmest esteem, and best 

‘wishes for your health and happiness, 
‘* Believe me, yours, , 
“Grace Wopsnorr. 
“« P.S. Peter is very anxious to show you his rabbits, which he keeps 
Nov.—voOL, LVI. NO. CCXXVII. 2D 
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in our back-yard. He has a pair in one hutch, beautifully marked, 
and he has christened them Charles and Constantia; but his father 
appears a little displeased, as he thinks it is taking too great a liberty 
with yourname. How is your dear mother? 

“ PS. Be early.” 


The perusal of this precious epistle, did not so totally engross my 
attention as to render me unmindful of the fantastic evolutions of my 
friend. He watched me as narrowly during the recital, and as 
anxiously waited its effect, as a medical practitioner under a sudden 
misgiving of having visited his patient with the wrong drug! 

Deliberately folding the letter, without a single comment thereon, I 
returned it into Charles’s possession. He was evidently nettled, vexed ; 
and as I volunteered no opinion, was happy to find him too proud to 
ask it. 

After some pause, however, I said, ** What, my dear fellow, have 
you quite forgotten our favourite poet, 


‘ No mothers choose their daughters for ny wife, 
No brothers cast their bullets for your life ? 


But vou tell me the affair is fixed—and now command me, Charles— 
1 am quite at your service.” 

With a flushed cheek he thanked me. 

«IT own,” said he, ‘‘ there is something absurd in this epistle. These 
sort of things do atlord provocations for the ridiculous to those who, 
like yourself, have a fond perception for it; but when you see Constan- 
tia, you will better understand my good fortune.” | 

To this succeeded another categorical effort in the family cause, 
How Mr. W., in the year 1828, might easily have succeeded to a very 
distinguished office, but for the untoward death of Mr. Canning—how 
he had been consulted in the renewal of the East India Charter in 1813— 
his prophetic advice to Lord Keith in 1804, on the failure of his famous 
“catamarans,” and even went so far as to hint the Wopshott claim to 
a certain dormant peerage. But still I did not wish him joy. I 
thought he had committed a blunder, and he clearly saw I thought so. 

‘** You are come to ask me to the wedding @” said J. 

‘** Indeed Iam,” he replied, ‘‘on Thursday next, the 26th. Come, 
I have taken you a little by surprise, I see; but the affair is fixed, and 
on Thursday I am to be married. At twelve o’clock you will be 
there ?” 

** At twelve o’clock. There—but where?” 

““Why, Warren-street,”’ answered he, somewhat petulantly. “I 
am sure | gave you the address of Mr. Wo——, of my father-in-l—, 
of Constantia’s house. You can’t mistake it—it is the best in the 
street-—and I believe you will meet rather a desirable party. Sir 
William Coppertop—” 

““—. Yes, yes,—I know my dear Charles,” interrupting him by a 
laugh, in which he readily joined ; ‘but I will not put you to all this 
trouble. I will be ‘there’ at the hour you mention, and wish you all 
this world’s happiness into the bargain.” 

On the 26th, a little before noon, 1 stepped into my cab, and took 
the direction of Warren-street. It was a morning made for a wedding. 
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«‘ The sun to-day shone like a beau in his new birthday suit,”” and the 
effulgent dome of the London University, rose a new Heliopolis under 
hisrays. Taking my course by the chart Charles had given me, I en- 
countered some little delay, owing to his omission therein of Fitzroy- 
square, which I was afterwards advised would have been a far more 
positive line than that which he had been pleased to lay down for me. 
I reached the spot, however, sufficiently early to gratify my curiosity 
by a slight survey of the neighbourhood, and alighting at the corner 
made my way into iton foot. I soon discovered No. —. Charles had 
informed me i could not miss it, as it was the best house in the street, 
and so it appeared to be; but a most roomy hackney conveyance, look- 
ing very like the fruitful mother of sundry cub cabs, by which it was sur- 
rounded, just drawn up to its door, indicated more positively the place 
to which 1 was devoted; whilst the windows of the opposite tenements 
being crowded by heteroclite groups, as opera-boxes at playhouse 
prices, clearly demonstrated no less than a wedding at No. —. 

Having just noticed two very animated white bonnets, escorted by a 
bald gentleman in nankeens, and a tall youth, descend from the first- 
named vehicle, I felt assured I was in excellent time; a coincidental 
impression being evidently entertained by the gentleman with depila- 
tory brows, from the ten minutes he was pleased to employ, ina differ- 
ence of opinion between himself and the coachman, as to the just re- 
muneration for the accommodation the family had received. Walking 
leisurely round to the rear of this pile of building, I found myself in 
the New-road, and perceived that No. —, in community with other 
numbers, enjoyed the advantage of a garden front, looking into sundry 
stonecutters’ yards—Memnons and Saracens’ heads; and into the 
premises of others, most extensively associated with the pursuits of 
natural history—the screaming of macaws, the crowing of cocks, and 
the yelping of pugs. The New-road windows of No. — had been 
widely thrown open, for it was a very warm day, ‘and from the uninter- 
rupted gaze I had into the apartment, brilliant in female beauty and 
spotless attire, I was forcibly reminded of the court of St. James’s, 
seen from the Mall on the birthday. Amusement appeared to be mu- 
tually given and received between the wedding party and the passing 
omnibuses—the former deriving much glee in the rapid succession of 
these vehicular freebooters; but the itinerants of the New-road had 
considerably the advantage in this participation. 

But I had loitered long enough, and retracing my steps, knocked at 
the door of Mr. Wopshott. The passage was crowded with attendants 
—men and boys—between whom there was clearly as great an impa- 
rity of station as stature. 

‘* My Lord Duke,” in rather a showy livery, with his friend ** Sir 
Harry,” occupied a small back-parlour, to whom a gentleman in 
corduroy trousers and coatless sleeves, was in the act of offering some 
madeira, just decanted for the august party above. Here, a third, 
whom I at once discovered to be the family footman, by the extraordi- 
nary bustle and excitement he exhibited, demanded my name—an ex- 
tremely stunted and hard-featured young man, in a profuse perspira- 
tion and yellow smallclothes; but being at that moment called aside 
on the far more absolute business of stemming a torrent proceeding 
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from the collision of two quart bottles, I made my own way into the 
drawing-room. 

Many persons were arrived—but to my fancy, the apartments had a 
kind of Vauxhall-by-daylight appearance, the decorations being of that 
description, which it is the faculty of the lamp alone to illustrate. A 
déjetiné a la fourchette being appropriated to this same chamber, con- 
tributed not “greatly to the comfort of guests so numerous, which like 
the warriors of Cadmus, were sorely jostling each other; and much 
well-intended amenity underwent a sudden change thereby, not greatly 
dissimilar to small-beer in a certain state of the atmosphere. 

My first object was to discover my friend, whom I eagerly sought 
amidst the throng of illustrious foreigners. I soon perceived him— 
patiently, he appeared to be listening to a lengthy detail from a lady, 
by whose joyous and exuberaut manner, 1 might have presumed the 
mother of Constantia, had not her dress, distinguished from the girdle 
to the flounce by an uninterrupted course of cockle-shells, offered me 
more undeniable evidence of the truth. From a slight accession of 
colour in Charles’s countenance (for he is rather addicted to those ex- 
temporaneous suffusions) I found he had noticed me. Threading his 
way to the spot where 1 was standing, 

“Tam so happy,” said he, grasping my hand, “indeed, I am so 
happy you are here!” And with some indication of humour at the 
corner of his mouth, he added, ‘¢ We are rather more numerous than I 
had expected to-day : but let me at once introduce you to my wife— 
Constantia.” 

In obedience, I followed him; when taking a lady aside from a tall, 
prelatic-looking personage, who, by his bland propinquity of speech 
and person to the fair object, must have been the officiating clergyman, 
introduced me to Mrs. Charles Westbourne. 

To confess the truth, | acted my part somewhat awkwardly, being, 
for some reason or other, not altogether prepared for the impressions I 
received. A countenance, decidedly handsome—feminine yet expres- 
sive—a manner, gracious and self- possessed—a presence, in which 
dignity itself was blended with the fascinations of youth, and an ad- 
dress perfectly charming, represented the bride of my friend Charles—- 
the chosen companion of his future days! Whilst the qualities of her, 
to whom I was this day to be made known, remained undisclosed, and 
whilst as yet ignorant what claims she might have on my esteem, I had 
still determined to express my welcome at this commencement of our 
friendship; but now as I felt how due those congratulations really were, 
and how undeniable my sentiments were to become, I knew not in 
what language to declare the truth. ee 

“Tam sure,” said I, addressing her, “I cannot utter any thing more 
acceptable to you, than the true conviction I have of my friend’s happi- 
ness. His sincere nature will discover for itself a far higher satisfac- 
tion, than it can hitherto have done, by a devotion to one so worthy its 
noblest exertion.” 

She replied to me with great sweetness, and in such a way as assured 
me, I had gratified her far more in speaking handsomely of Charles, 
than in pronouncing any conventional civilities to herself. A few 
minutes terminated our conversation. Constantia now moved to an- 
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other part of the room, much to the discomfort, as I fancied, of the 
officiating clergyman, who having employed the interval in sundry 
glasses of champagne, had confidently awaited the lady’s return, 
doubtless considering her his indefeasible property. 

This gentleman, I have since learned, was one of those who very 
justly never considered an obscure origin any barrier to the advances of 
real merit. For he had heard of Thomas Cromwell the blacksmith, and 
Thomas Wolsey the butcher—no one understood the state of a parlia- 
mentary petition better than he did, and no one could be more useful 
for the time being to one party, from the confidence into which he had 
been admitted, in the patronage he had received by another. 

For a few minutes, I was unconscious of the surrounding scene. 
The beauty and deportment of Constantia had charmed—had sur- 
prised me. Whence did this arise? ‘‘ How begot, how nourished 2?” 
The taste, the intercourse, the habits of this family could not be con- 
cealed. In plain English, they were vulgar people—but Constantia ! is it 
possible she should have had no better example! I could only look on 
her as one of those rare instances, which constitute the memorable in 
life. She seemed born with an irrepressible perception of the beautiful 
and elevated—her mind had a natural affinity with intrinsic things 
alone, and wherever planted could only expand in its native beauty. 
The sudden recollection of all the absurdities which had so signalized 
her mother’s letter to Charles, caused me involuntarily to smile, while I 
thought how preferable were even slander itself, to the rhetoric there 
lavished in poor Constantia’s praise: yet I must be permitted to say, I 
did observe a poodle dog in worsted, and admirably well-worked it was 
—it quite surpassed nature ! 

Awaiting a convenient opportunity for being presented to the master 
and mistress of the establishment, I resumed my general inspection of 
the company. As for the men, they appeared to consist, for the greater 
part, of young persons of diffident manners, but most confident costume 
—a retenue ill-assorted to their garb—nor very unlike those warriors 
who, having abundantly armed themselves for conquest, found they had 
neither strength nor courage to wield their weapons. ‘To their elders 
they paid the most disciplined respect—a troop of subalterns from the 
War-oftice, Navy-office, and Tax-office, who had been taught to look 
on the senior salaries of the War-oftice, Navy-office, and Tax-oftice, 
with the same awe as a youngster when first invited to the admtiral’s 
cabin, or a freshman at Cambridge, introduced to the tea-parties at the 
master’s lodge. But the grades of public offices are sacred and in- 
violable, and seventy pounds a year would as little presume to break 
fealty to one hundred and fifty, as an attorney's clerk to ask the lord 
chancellor to supper. 

There were near me two elderly gentlemen, who had been in earnest 
conversation ever since I entered the room—the one, the master of the 
house, the other, a retired public pensioner, enjoying 450/. per annum, 
after a provident servitude of full halfa century. Mr. Gorcum was an 
old bachelor, who having in earlier life, with great foresight, quarrelled 
with all his relatives, lest at any time they should ask favours of him, 
had lately made a great convenience of the Wopshott family, and as he 
was reputed to be extremely rich, he never found them unprepared to 
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extend to him any personal accommodation whatever. His costume 
was not a little peculiar—for his shoes were of that thickness, with 
which the tanner, in the child’s spelling-book, would have defended the 
besieged city—the shape, rather that of a flat- ‘bottomed boat, so that he 
appeared (to use the words of some modern humorist) to have placed 
each foot into the middle of a coal-barge, and feloniously walked away 
with the same. As to the stockings—those hanging in heavy festoons 
about his legs, were clearly manufactured at a period when the art of 
weaving had not attained the perfection it has in our day, 


“ Rough and rugged like the Russian bear,” 


and entangling in their hirsute surface a world of straws, hay-seeds, 
and disabled blue-bottles. The smallclothes, fitting with cutaneous 
adhesion, were black, and so was the waistcoat, and so also was the 
coat—that is, I have said black, from utter despair of fixing on any 
other known colour. The collar was flap, the pockets flap, the lappels 
were flap, and the tail, most unquestionably was flap—it was a flapping 
black sea, undulating at this moment from the north-west winds which 
swept the continent of the Regent’s-park. As a member of the old 
school, he wore a stock, which, like the strangling collars of Dionysius, 
seemed rather invented for death than life, and most successfully aiding 
that interesting determination of blood to the northern extremity, by 
which so many invaluable old gentlemen are suddenly taken off. 

Gorcum was in truth a perfect Trojan, and never was there a coun- 
tenance better fitted to endure a ten years’ siege than his—his eternal 
hippopotamus visage looked to scorn ‘‘ the slings and arrows of out- 
rageous” time, which fell blunted before it. Its complexion, an imper- 
fect mixture of cochineal, sienna, and burnt umber, except on the 
more prominent part of the nose, on whose vermiculous top, the Prus- 
sian blue mostly prevailed. It was a face, in fact, to cut up into 
mahogany tables, but that it was also a lignum vite which detied all 
more delicate manufacture. 

Like too many of your “‘ warm men in the city,” he had taken up the 
immunity of behaving bluntly to every one, and his acquaintances 
repaid his rudeness with a vast accumulated interest of civility, so that 
he could scarcely be blamed for putting out his coarseness to such 
usurious advantage. Amongst the foremost, with whom he had trans- 
actions of this kind, were the heads of this family, and though neither 
the occasion nor the company appeared to give him the least satisfaction, 
his ill-humour conferred an honour, which the conscience of his host, 
alone understood, 

My introduction to the worthies of Warren-street was now accom- 
plished; The master, whom I found to be precisely what I had ex- 
pected : a sutl, pompous gentleman, “ slow of speech, and of slow 
tongue,” carried the whole dignity of the — office about him. The 
red book had taught him familiarity with many distinguished names, 
and as he daily looked into the same, it did his heart good to find 
himself in such unexceptionable company. The mistress, a vain, 
silly woman, whose weakness, had it been confined to this occasion, 
might have met with some palliation; but hers was a spontaneous 
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a? in everlasting bloom, with which she was at all times deco- 
rate 

Still more and more did the beauty and character of Constantia 
amaze me; but the present was no moment for reflections like these. 
The repast was now the leading object of operation, and the hum 
of epulary commerce resounded on every side. Two autumnal ladies 
—a yellow toque and red gown, with her neighbour in bottle-green— 
had already made great advances into a perigord pie, but Mr. Gorcum, 
who occupied a large arm-chair, and an exclusive bottle, demanded 
the best attention, and had it. 

But here the high notes of a lady all blonde and orange-blossom, 
riveted my new astonishment, whom, had slenderer demands been 
made upon the toilet, I might have been inclined to pronounce a fine 
woman. Retaining little else of youth, but the frivolity of a child, 
the regard of a few, was far less esteemed by her than the observation 
ofall. This was the lady who, beyond all doubt, belonged to ‘* my 
Lord Duke,” whom I had passed recumbently sipping his madeira in 
the back-parlour. She occupied a house in May Fair—was familiar 
with the Christian names of sundry officers of the Guards—her enter- 
tainments had found a place in the Morning Post, and her equipage by 
no means indicated the least dread of observation. 

«* My dear Mrs. Wopshott,” cried she, ‘‘ where did you pick up those 
wreaths? Pray, are they the native taste of these districts ?’” At which, 
no one laughed with greater glee than Mrs. Wopshott herself. ‘ And, 
tell me now, whom have you got together here? By the by, I intend 
you shall present your new son- in-law to me presently —I hear he is a 
very tolerable person.” 

“Oh, indeed ! ! my dear Mrs. Dangerfield,” replied the other, rising. 

“« Nay, nay,” interrupted her lively guest, “1 can wait with marvel- 
lous patience, I assure you ;’’ then fixing her eyes on no less a person- 
age than Mr. Gorcum—“ tell me,” continued she, in a most audible 
whisper, ‘‘ is that an escape from the Zoological gardens ?” 

It was quite obvious Mrs. Dangerfield had attended the Warren- 
street féte for the sole purpose of producing an effect, and no time was 
to be lost. 

“Tell me, ”’ she proceeded, “ which is your daughter—the bride, I 
mean—have you any more girls? Is that la belle mariée 2” pointing 
at the same time to a tall red-headed young woman, to whom one 
of the gentlemen of the emblazoned waistcoats had just ventured to 
observe, ‘‘ It was extremely warm.’ 

‘* No, no—my dear lady,” again replied the other, and again attempt- 
ing to rise; but not so was the permission of Mrs. Dangerfield. 

‘“‘T’ll undergo these things presently,’ added she, and suddenly 
turning to another w aistcoat, who was engaged in handing some ice to 
a lady near him, cried, ‘*’bliged to you Mr. —but I’ll take some cho- 
colate—nay stay, I decling taking any thing—lI’ve changed my 
mind.” 

‘‘ Yes, ma'am, and you'll be the better for it; though you'll have 
some difficulty in finding any one disposed to the barter.” 

This speech, which was of course uttered by old Gorcum, far more 
disconcerted our supple hostess, than her indomitable friend, and with 
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great preserice of mind, she betook herself to sundry chicken-bones 
which some one had most opportunely left in her vicinity. 

I was now about seeking Charles, but observing him in earnest con- 
versation with his bride at a distance, to which he had escaped, I did 
notinterrupt him. Some of the mature ladies, having by this time beat 
a retreat from the table, after repeated hints from the more valiant of 
the young men, they all ‘* attended the board,” and Mr. Wopshott join- 
ing his son in- law and daughter in a remoter part, they were inspired 
with fresh courage, and commenced a general fire on the various impo- 
verished dishes. The little footman in yellow smallclothes was, if 
possible, in still greater operation than before, and assisted or impeded, 
as it might have been, by his colleague in corduroys, kept up a 
clatter of plates that was truly animating. This little footman, who 
was really a most active person, and though challenged by twenty 
voices in as many different directions, would yet have got through his 
complicated duties tolerably well, had it not been for the assistant 

waiter, against whom, his face, like Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace, was 
seven times heated—and his repeated anathemas of ‘* stupid hound!” 
and ‘* fool of a man!" tended not a little to the exhilaration of the 
party. The Olympic Theatre, Quadrant cigars, and Surrey Gardens 
afforded lively matter for conversation, and a certain sly allusion to 
‘Eliza P.” shot from one gentleman at another, completely unbridled 
their merriment. 

‘* Upon my soul, you are handsome !’ 

‘** Nay, you don’t ‘think so ?” 

‘* But you do, and | would agree with you in every thing.’ 

The above sparkling repartee occasioned me to turn round, and I 
discovered a person who had just entered the room, addressing ‘himself 
to a lady of most uberous presence, and who appeared to have 
despised all covering but that which was unequivocally useful. 

An exclamation from the young men, ‘ Here’s Pounce! here’s 
Pounce, at last! now we shall have some fun,” put me in immediate 
possession of his name, He had a bushy, lanigerous head, and his black 
twin whiskers, buried in a redundancy of shirt- collar, met in close 
fraternal love at the point of his chin, An expansive white waistcoat, 
surmounted by a plum-colour coat, with basket buttons, completed 
the first division of his figure, and peach-blossom pantaloons made up 
the entire man. 

This gentleman was in the medical line, but by profession a wit. 
His visits were always the prelude to something funny—w herever he 
appeared, there was a lively look of anticipation on every countenance, 
and his ** tail” collected about him, to participate in the earliest words 
he would utter. . Pounce was ‘so famous for his good things,” and 
‘* what Pounce said the other day,” was absolutely canonized in Isling- 
ton. He had a continual mental incubation, and seemed thoroughly 
imbued with the advice of Longinus, ‘always to excel’”—though, to a 
very humble judgment, he ap peared at this moment, the very ” Nestor 
of Folly. 

‘* Weare happy to see you, though late,” ejaculated Mrs. Wopshott, 
with much apricity of feature, ‘‘ we know you are always so cheerful— 
so clever!” 
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“ Why, madam, ’tis my calling to open a vein,” replied he;  “ but 
the fact is, I have been retained against a most obstinate malady, and 
I much fear my client will have a verdict against him”—here @ vast 
number of young men laughed—-“ the undertaker will enter up judg- 
ment in a few days;” and the delicate metaphor, was altogether irre- 
sistible. 

‘¢ Pounce, Pounce!” vociferated one of the ephemera, ‘‘ we'll make 
room for you here.” 

‘« That’s brave, my good fellows,” said he, taking his seat. ‘* Why 
—here we are—four-and-twenty bachelors all of a row. No, thank 
ye, no coffee; I don’t like to be so early in my cups. Ay, ay! a 
little of that chicken; for, like nature, I abhor a vacuum.” (Continued 
laughter.) ‘* By Jove! if I were to prescribe for myself now, I should 
say, ‘To be repeated every six hours, with the draughts as before,’” 
swallowing a glass of wine. (Increased laughter.) 

** Pounce,” interposed another gossamer, ‘‘ shouldn’t we ask 
Captain Westbourne to take some wine with us? Yow can, you 
know.” 

‘Hush! he takes nothing but ‘ Constantia’—the pledges, all by and 
by. What have you got there ?” 

‘* Some tongue.” 

‘‘ Ay? then let us look at your tongue,” and the dish was forthwith 
handed over amidst one universal roar. 

Scorched by this parhelion, I once more sought Charles and his in- 
teresting bride. To the minutes which ensued, I attribute a confidence 
reposed in me; and if I understood Constantia rightly, she was grati- 
fied in perceiving how totally I acquitted her from any willing partici- 
pation in much that I had this morning witnessed. Prudence, one of 
her bridemaids, like a walking lady in a tragedy, had scarcely quitted 
the hem of her garment, except to restrain, as far as possible, the 
sottises of Peter from the Bluecoat-school—for under her surveil- 
lance the boy had been especially placed, for the purpose of prevent- 
ing him from eating of every thing he saw. He had, however, consi- 
dered the various fragments of cut cake, to fall justly to a younger 
brother’s share, and his gleanings had done considerable credit to his 
pabulary diligence, till, in fact, unable to eat any longer, the ill-temper, 
so consequent on an overloaded stomach, fell exclusively to the share 
of Prudence. 

For some time past the officiating clergyman had discovered in Mrs. 
Dangerfield, a personage quite worthy his best attentions. 

‘‘_ And as I was telling you,” cried she, ‘‘ at a ball in Bryanston- 
square, I had one of the most dear little watches ever brought to this 
country—given me by a near connexion of mine, whose name, I pro- 
test at this moment, I have forgotten—mais peu importe. Well, in 
the midst of a delightful gallopade, the little darling fell to the ground, 
Colonel Cox—you must know Colonel Cox,—struck it with his spur 
with such violence, that it shivered into a thousand pieces—the most 
interesting little bits you can conceive—you’ve no idea how mortified he 
looked—it was the most amusing thing in the world—the very recol- 
lection of his countenance made me laugh during my whole drive 
home!” 

‘«« Admirably told !” my dear madam, observed the reverend gentle- 
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man, with a mansuetude peculiar to himself; “ but do you place no ap- 
plause to the account of your charming forbearance in this incident ? 
believe me — ;” but here the divine continued in so low and confidential 
a tone, that the remainder of the speech only found its way into the 
ears of her for whom it was intended. 

Mr. Wopshott, with much gravity and some slight indication of dis- 
sent, had now suddenly turned aside from the gentleman with the bald 
temples, whom, two hours before, I had noticed emerging from a hack- 
ney-coach—but now, in nowise daunted by the rebuff, he had applied 
himself to Mr. Pounce, who, with the quickness of lightning, was now 
on his legs and in the attitude of a speech. 

“I am requested to announce to you, ladies and gentlemen, that 
Master Hannibal Rowbottom will favour us with the ‘ Death of Nelson,’ 
by way of epithalamium !” 

The attention of the company was instantaneously directed to a 
certain corner of the room, deep in the recess of which, sata tall, raw- 
boned youth, his eyes bent to the ground, and each hand awkwardly 
embracing its collateral knee. He had a short jacket, short sleeves, 
short trousers, and extremely short hair; but he had a long waistcoat, 
long hands, long feet, and a remarkably long nose. Yet the observa- 
tion which had just been made, had no effect on his imperturbability. 
Master Hannibal Rowbottom was altogether different from other lads— 
he did nothing like them—in fact, he did nothing at all but sing the 
“* Death of Nelson!’ He neither rode, read, fished, nor played at 
cricket—nothing but sing the ‘‘ Death of Nelson!’ Had Nelson 
never died, in all probability he had never been born—he had sung the 
** Death of Nelson” three hundred and sixty-five times in every year, 
and his hour was come. Raising not his eyes, but far otherwise his 
lungs, he at once began. It was a long, strong, and pull-altogether 
piece of business—he began and ended—and with hands and knees 
just as before, faded he into silence, until at some hour to-morrow, 
when he should be again invoked to sing the ‘‘ Death of Nelson !” 

During the latter part of this extraordinary exhibition, some smart 
sparring had taken place between Mr. Goreum and the spirituelle 
Mrs. Dangerfield; for although that gentleman had never in his days 
looked with favour on any thing, yet he considered a few half-tokens 
of approbation, might here be place ‘d to considerable interest in assail- 
ing the sensibility of the lady. These intellectual gladiators had been 
for some time in the field ; but on Gorcum’s reminding her not to value 
herself like old china, only for her antiquity, she took refuge in the 
sanctuary of her reverend friend’s sympathetic mind, and contenting 
herself with calling her persecutor a brute, in which the peacemaker 
cordially joined, she turned abruptly from this division of the party. 

The parolles musquées of the parson had met with success. It had been 
his ambition to propitiate a fine woman residing in May Fair, and he had 
greatly improved the opportunity. She had begun playfully to banter 
him on the crasst Beotii, who were still blessed by his ministry, east 
of Barbican, where that gentleman was pastor, but on the sincerity of 
nis assurance, that he knew but little of his own parishioners, the lady 
was completely satisfied, and an invitation to May Fair for the ensuing 
Wednesday, became the first pledge of her regard. 

A violent uproar proceeding from the lower chambers, now occa- 
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sioned universal consternation—the little footman, it was clear, had 
been suffering no slight indignity; and scarcely had the general as- 
tonishment been expressed when the appalling figure of the ill-starred 
individual, made its apparition at the drawing-room door. Verily, the 
severe discipline under which he appeared to have passed, justified his 
clamorous bewailings ; for, like Sancho, he was one of those who left 
to higher characters the merit of suffering in silence. The green livery 
exhibited unequivocal signs of violence—the shirt-collar having dis- 
avowed all further connexion with its parent linen; while, from his 
heated visage, streamed a torrent of dark liquor, which was finally lost 
in the bright folds of his nether garments! A scream from Mrs. Wop- 
shott summoned the whole company to rise—many rushed to the door, 
and the afflicted lady tottered onward in the same direction. 

“* For mercy’s—mercy’s sake, James—what is all this ?” 

‘*¢ No—not a night, ma’am,” blurted he; ‘ not an hour will I stay 
in this here house. I’ve done my work like a man, and you knows it, 
missis—and I'll not put up with no sich handling from no sich scurvy 
vagabounds !” Here another scream from our pitiable hostess, rendered 
the scene still more distressing. 

‘* James! James! pray James, leave the room!” vociferated she; 
“* what, what is all this—my dear Mr. Pounce, what can it be?” When 
Mr. Pounce with a promptness and activity that did the greatest justice 
to the universality of his genius, breaking through the paralyzed group, 
sprang to the door, and clasping the infuriated little object in his arms, 
fairly carried him out of the room. 

Poor Charles! and alas! alas! poor Constantia !—verily, did I feel 
for them both. They had been for some time meditating a quiet retreat 
from the paternal roof, and my offices were now most willingly extended 
to so desirable a purpose. Constantia had already followed her mother 
from the apartment, and in consultation with Charles and his crestfallen 
father-in-law, I waited their opportunity for a final escape. 

In the late éclat affreuse, it appeared Mrs. Dangerfield’s tall foot- 
man had taken on himself a greater assumption below stairs, than his , 
mistress, above; and having begun to shake off that gentlemanly in- 
sensibility to all around which he at first put on, a certain foiblesse, 
which had been wondrously awakened by repeated applications to the 
bottle, had betrayed him into some indiscreet advances, in respect of 
the laundress’s daughter, whose services had been secured for this special 
occasion ; and the little success which poor James, after long attendance, 
had made in the lady’s favour, was about to be suddenly thrown over 
by a courtly libertine from the west end! 

Irritated love seldom waits to expostulate—and no sooner had James 
witnessed the long arms of this hateful foreigner about the taper waist of 
the half-willing damsel, than he flew at him with an impetuosity only 
known to outraged affection, and fastening on his shoulder-knot, soon 
held possession of the avulsed and rattling tags, with which he laid about 
him, like another Samson amid the Philistines. But, ‘* my lord duke,” 
recovering a little from his surprise, commenced no less an assault in 
return, and justice hobbling behind weight of metal, poor James 
received a most unmerciful drubbing. Nor was this all, for the victorious 
Carbonaro seizing a pewter vessel, still weighty in the pride of Barclay 
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and Perkins, emptied the contents on the upturned features of his pros- 
trate foe. Such was the awful crash which had astounded the party 
above stairs, ending an event in bloodshed which had began in brotherly 
love. 

For a short time I had been absent from the proceedings in the draw- 
ing-room, and on my return beheld Pounce again in the attitude of a 
speech! He had felt his genius called upon to repair, as far as possible, 
the havoc which had lately been made on the fabric of peace, and if his 
attempts were laudable, they were also most unquestionably dauntless. 

** Ladies and gentlemen,” said he, ‘* we have had a storm ; and al- 
though any port in a storm is desirable, yet (seizing a decanter) into 
this mos¢ excellent port, let us now make way. (Applause and laughter.) 
I rise for the honour of proposing a toast. Two highly-gifted individu- 
als have this day been joined in holy matrimony—have “effected an in- 
surance of their happiness at the Union; and may they ever find in their 
good policy the richest return! (Approbation after the usual manner.) 
Mr. Westbourne, I understand, is a military man—a son of Mars! and 
as like his father, as any son in her r Majesty’s dominions. But all praise 
must halt behind the merit of that lady who has become his wife. To 
beauty, virtue, and accomplishments, I beg to dedicate this glass! It is 
said that Socrates talked so e loquently of matrimony, that the wedded 
men ran off to their wives, and the bachelors ran off to be married. 
Should I have produced the same effect to-day, the result will be to 
me the best reward. Hip! hip! my boys! the Westbournes for 
ever!” 

Pounce having resumed his seat amidst the most deafening cheers, the 
young men now awaited a speech from Charles in reply. To the mortifi- 
cation, however, of the party, and the ludicrous dismay of Pounce himself, 
the object of their inquiry was nowhere to be found. The disappointment 
was cruel, but Charles had, at least, escaped this latter piece of calamity 
—he was gone! Constantia having administered some comfort to her 
mother, who soon forgot her grievances at the sight of a smart travel- 
ling-chariot and imperials, which was to contain the happy pair, the 
departure was with little difficulty at length effected, and when I again 
congratulated Charles, his look ‘appeared to imply ‘** this day will be 
also memorable to my friend !” 

My compliments to the family had been made, and my delay in Warren- 
street was, by no means, of much longer duration. The equipage of 
Mrs. Dangerfield was just behind me—the ebriety of the footman might 
have occasioned her some inconvenience, had not the reverend gentle- 
man so admirably supplied his place. Thus attended, she entered her 
carriage, and, with a laudable consideration, the parson followed. 
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PUBLIC DINNERS. 
BY LAMAN BLANCIIARD, ESQ. 
“‘ Bare imagination of a feast,’’—SuaksPeane. 


In the lowest deep there is a lower deep. The discovery, though of 
diabolical origin, is not unproductive of consolation to mortals in their 
misery. We eat our overdone haunch with a lightened sense of the 
grievous burning, if news be brought that a friend’s house is on fire. 
The holder of fifty shares in a Short-road-to-ruin Company, deems him- 
self a lucky man—his neighbour holds five hundred. He that is going 
to be hanged has his comfort—he might have been sent to the penal 
settlements. Deep is the wail and sharp the suffering of the widower ; 
but he might have been worse off, for there was a prospect of the pa- 
tient’s recovery. 

The man wko has no dinner is truly in a grievous plight; but his 
distress might have been aggravated. He has a pang less to endure 
than the man who, having no dinner to eat, has previously paid a 
guinea for his admission to a sumptuous feast. The fate of Tantalus 
involves more hardships than falls to the lot of ordinary poverty. It Is 
Poverty in an ordinary always, and nothing to eat. 

Let the poor take comfort, for theirs is a case of simple hunger ; while 
the hunger of the rich is often attended with a sense of injury keener than 
the edge of appetite. The wight who wandereth from noon to dewy 
eve, with empty pockets and a stomach to correspond, merely endures 
the natural consequence of pennilessness, and has only the common 
and proper unpleasantness of famine to undergo. How grateful 
should he be, that he is not racked by the sensations to which that 
pitiable unfortunate is exposed, who, seated amidst plenty, has no din- 
ner, and whose bodily craving is accompanied by a mental torture, 
arising from the consciousness of having paid one pound one for the 
privilege of being publicly starved. 

Again we say, there is in the lowest deep, a deep yet lower. Dread- 
ful no doubt are the sufferings of the dinnerless, Come in what shape 
it may, or under what circumstances, hunger is a detestable com- 
panion. Granted. But there is an injury, an evil, a pang beyond 
that. The dinnerless themselves are less to be commiserated than 
some who dine. There is one thing worse, incalculably worse than no 
dinner—only one—and that is, a bad dinner. We confidently put it 
to the late Mr. Pope to say whether we are not right. 

We have frankly admitted the mortification of paying a guinea for 
a seat at a well-stored table—three courses and a dessert at least—and 
returning home, after some hours of hopeless endeavour, with an ap- 
petite whose edge would cut, at the first application, half through a 
round of boiled granite. But harder than granite itself is the lot of 
him, who, in addition to the loss of his guinea, has left his glorious 
appetite behind him; lost it, invaluable as it was, not in the natural 
and exquisite operation of dining, but in the anxious and protracted 
process of tasting multifarious dishes, in the vain hope of finding 
some dish upon the table, some one out of the several dozens, that a 
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gentleman might be presumed to relish without forfeiting his cha- 
racter. 

We doubt whether there is a deep beyond this lowest of all; Mil- 
ton’s hero himself could never have found it out. To pay as aforesaid 
—to sit in eager but mute expectancy—to be excited and inflamed by 
wild, longing, ‘doting, imaginative guesses as to what those covers may 
be concealing from view—to lose no opportunity of discovering some 
slight matter not unfitted to be relished by an epicurean taste, begin- 
ning with the soup and ending only with the finis, whatever it may be 
—to be disappointed dish after dish, duped and confounded remove 
after remove, until all is over—and then to fall back, after a vovage of 
discovery t that has occupied an hour and a half, convinced of the total 
failure of the experiment—too certain that there is nothing worthy of 
being devoured, for every dish has been practically tasted—conscious, 
painfully conscious, than in the desperate and protracted search after 
a dinner the ardent stomach has over-exerted itself, and the fondly- 
cherished appetite has fallen an innocent victim. This, we must and 
will insist, is something considerably more grievous than the mere un- 
dined condition which we sympathized with before. 

The non-eater who has merely succeeded in nibbling up two round 
rasped rolls, one before covers were removed, and one during what is 
called‘ the dinner,” goes home, be it recollected, with an enviable capa- 
city for dining at any hour of the night, the sooner the better ; but how 
should he who has experimentalized on each dish, consumed his relish 
for any thing, wasted his precious appetite in a fruitless search for some- 
thing worthy ‘of it—how should he retain the desired power, the en- 
viable capacity to sup when he retires from the table! No, he is a 
man irretrievably ruined—until next day. He has been doubly taken 
in, and has a right to say, ‘‘ Attack my pocket if you will, but spare 
my inner man; cheat me of my guinea, but don’t pick my stomach of 
an appetite; send me hungry away, but don’t poison me.’ 

“You envy me!” cries poor Claude in the play; ‘‘ wise judges are 
we of each other.””. Who has not been envied while hastening about 
six o'clock into the tavern towards which a numerous dinner-party has 
been making its way for the last quarter of an hour, and round whose 
door are gathered a dozen or two of sharp-set lookers-on, with noses 
keenly alive to every odour that indicates the proceedings within. 
Wise judges are we of each other, truly! The staring, longing exclu- 
sives at the door, imagine that we are a charming party of friends— 
that a glorious dinner awaits us—that we are going to pass a delightfull 

jovial evening—that we shall have a rare time of it! Wise judges! 
f, instead of sniffing, they were to see and share in the festivity! If, 
instead of spectators, they were actors tn the entertainment! But 
they were never behind the scenes. They know not how vast the 
difference between the “ imagination of the feast,” and the feast itself! 
It’s exactly the difference between perfect happiness and ** such a head- 
ach!" 

The mistake they commit is natural enough; but how odd it is that 
the very people who compose the public dinner-party fall into it too. 
They have been there before—on a score of occasions they have been 
guinea-givers and dinner-hunters—and yet they go again; not that 
merely—but they go with anticipations, contradictory of all their ex- 
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perience, of finding a pleasant meeting, witnessing an exciting scene, 
and enjoying a jolly entertainment. They hear that their friend 
Thompson, whose jokes are so devilish good, is to be there; and so he 
is, only he sits with his back to them at the table on the other side of the 
room ;—or it is announced that Viscount Thunderbolt is to take the 
chair, and they never heard a first-rate orator yet ;—or the musical 
strength is prodigious, and they confess that they do like to hear Hobbs 
and Pyne, and Miss Hawes, and the Boys, and the rest of them ;—or 
it is in the sacred cause of charity, and it tugs irresistibly at their 
hearts ;—or it is given in honour of somebody that they cannot for their 
lives refuse to eat a dinner in admiration of. And so they go once 
more—do ye not, all ye Public Dinnerists? whether ye be London~ 
taverners, or Freemasoners, or Crown-and-Anchorites, or by whatso- 
ever sign ye may be known! 

When all are assembled in the grand room, covers being laid for three 
hundred, the sight is undoubtedly ‘‘ imposing,” and it might be not 
unamusing to view from the gallery the gradual arrival of the fat bald 
gentlemen who generally form two-thirds of the company. It is best 
to select a single dinner-seeker—mark him upon his entrance, see him 
make his way round the tables in quest of the particular plate that con- 
tains his card and is to supply his bliss—note the grumbling looks with 
which he surveys it, disgusted with its locality, and the a 
glances at other names nearer the cross-table, taking up a card an 
turning it over here and there, with a strong inclination to substitute 
his own for it. Then he goes and shakes hands with some half-dozen 
seemingly-hungry gentlemen, who, having taken their seats, have al- 
ready begun to break off small bits of their respective rolls, to look at 
their watches, and hint that nothing is so becoming in a chairman as 
punctuality. You will next see that he presently returns to his seat 
and does the same ; and, as the example spreads, a considerable num- 
ber of rolls vanish before dinner. Meanwhile, other people are late 
besides the chairman ; and as they enter they survey the filled seats 
with little pleasure on their visages, and edge their way from the bot- 
tom of the room to the top, round the cross-table, and down again, 
looking out for the possibility of a seat being reserved for them, or 
eagerly hunting for a cardless plate upon which they may seize, or a 
polite steward whom they may mercilessly arrest on his passage to the 
committee-room to receive the distinguished chairman. And now 
(‘See the conquering hero comes,”) the distinguished chairman, 
ushered in by a score of white-wanded and blue-ribboned stewards, 
enters the room amidst as much loud and long-continued applause as 
three hundred gentlemen, who are quite ravenous and decided against 
delay, can conveniently bestow ; grace is inaudibly said in the sixtieth 
part of a minute, and then the public dinner begins to begin. It is 
exactly at this point of the entertainment that we should respectfull 
recommend the ladies in the gallery to consider the sports terminated, 
and retire accordingly. 

What a clatter! How instantaneous, and how universal! What a 
startling and violent concussion of plates, forks, and spoons! What 
congeniality of sentiment—what fixedness of purpose! Leonidas and 
his three hundred were never more resolved and united than the dis- 
tinguished chairman and his desperate company. ‘There are six-times 
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forty feeding like one. The removal of the covers lifted the veil from 
the ruling passion-—there it is, you see it in full play, or rather hard at 
work. Change but a word, and how applicable is the couplet, 


“ The fool consistent and the false sincere, 
Priests, princes, statesmen, no dissemblers here !” 


Of each it might be said, as Kemble said of Kean, ‘ He is terribly in 
earnest.” And yet if we pause in our survey of the general effect, 
where all seems to be vivid and successful action—waiters almost 
winged, plates skimming along the air, and elbows rivalling Paganini's, 
though the noise is not music exactly—if we pause to notice individual 
examples, we immediately observe what labour-in-vain work it for the 
most partis. It is much- ado- about-nothing after all. Each man may 
have secured possession of some soup, but not the soup he ordered, for 
that has gone to a gentleman who petitioned for what he has. Those 
who have obtained turbot, look at it, lacking sauce, for seven mmutes ; 
and when they have at last procured some absent and essential accom- 
paniment, all perseverance ts futile, all intercession idle, in relation to 
cayenne, without which they have obtained nothing. 

The story of one course is the story of another. Every man ’s hand 
is lifted to his own mouth as often as may be, but every man’s hand is 
against his neighbour’s doing so. On first entering, there was a mixed 
company, but still they might all be gentlemen, being much _ better 
dressed than the dinner; now, however, a change comes over their 
spirit. There is a tacit but unanimous recognition of the maxim that 
every man should take care of himself. The principle observable at 
each table, at all parts of each table, and with scarcely one visible ex- 
ception, though in reality there are many, is 


“ That they should take who have the power, 
And they should dine who can.” 


It seems to a a rule that the gentleman who first seizes upon the salt 
should keep it. It is upon the same principle that the party who sits 
opposite the sehen. helps himself liberally to the fins, and having 
pitched a rude supply into one or two plates thrust over his shoulder 
by beseeching waiters, drops the fish-slice, and can neither see nor 
hear appeals until he has finished his fins. Whosoever fixes his fork 
in a fowl, becomes the proprietor of it, so far as wings, or breast, or all 
that he himself has a taste for, is concerned. A slice of tongue is 
quite unattainable with your chicken—chicken and tongue too must 
always be considered unreasonable and romantic at a public dinner ; 
but perhaps the desired slice is securable by itself. We make a trial ; we 
send a plate—having little chance of seeing another—with an earnest, 
a pathetic appeal. That plate we never see again. With exemplary 
patience we await its return—time passes on, and the dishes disappear ; 
we have become accustomed to our hunger, and having some of the 
nicely-rasped roll left, we forget our application in a plying ourselves 
tothat. But at length the ‘solid dishes have all melted away into a 
horrible mockery of custards and jellies! Even a wrong cut of the 
spoiled mutton is now irrecoverable. Grumio’s ‘‘ beef without the 
mustard” we might have had—but may not now, The tough turkey 
has become ani impossibility. The dinner, shockingly arranged, infa- 
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mously selected, and iniquitously cooked—bad as it was—is gone ! and 
now remembering the almost longed-for, the all but necessary bit of 
tongue, we once more make trial with our own, ‘‘ I asked you twenty 
minutes ago for a slice of tongue---I have had nothing—never mind.” 
And ten minutes afterwards the slice actually comes—it is brought, set 
down before us, left there. Why, it must be tasted then, late as it is. 
Its colour is inviting. Just as we have adopted so much of it as 
seemed fairly apportioned to the remaining fraction of the roll, we feel, 
rather than perceive, that somebody is looking at us; and there, di- 
rectly opposite, is a huge gentleman, who, having necessarily occupied 
two seats, had come into possession of two sets of plates, with a double 
supply of forks and etceteras, all of which he had contrived, greatly to 
our loss, to make incessant use of throughout the dinner—monopoliz- 
ing all godsends that came to our part of the table, and confining his 
whole attention to his own proceedings. And now, when he has per- 
formed his appointed task, when he has despatched all, when the very 
cheese charms him no longer, what is he to do but glance around him ? 
And there, opposite, are we—we alone—eating tongue—tongue at that 
hour—when the cloth is rolled up, and the mahogany visible, at the 
lower end of the table! His eyes are riveted upon us. They reveal, 
clearly, too clearly, ali that is passing in his mind. He has not the 
smallest particle of a doubt, that so we have been going on ever since 
the far-distant era of Soup—that the fork has been in incessant employ 
ever since the spoon was laid down—that we have been dining, indeed, 
with a forty-Dando power of perseverance! Imagine the position we 
are in. The tongue’s rich redness is faint compared with the blush 
with which it is contemplated. ‘The smile on our observer's face, his 
stare prolonged—they are not expressive of disgust at the supposed 
achievement of a never-to-be-discontinued dinner—no, they are ex- 
pressive of envy. In one minute more, just as we finally lay down 
the fork with a portion of the untasted treasure upon it, the attention 
of half the table is attracted to the awkward incident, by his ejaculat- 
ing in a very audible and emphatic whisper across the table, ‘‘ Waiter, 
here, waiter! bring mE a small slice of tongue !— Waiter !—thickish !” 
But all this time not a syllable has been heard or said about wine. 
The fact is, the less said the better. We never rake up old grievances ; 
and though the wine is any thing but ‘‘ old,” it is all the more grievous 
as a grievance on that very account. The best thing that can be done 
with it, is not to drink it; but having participated in an unguarded mo- 
ment, the next best thing is to forget your folly as soon as you possibly 
can. This will not be next morning—make up your mind to that; but 
soda is sure to be efficacious in the end—no headach is eternal. After 
eight-and-forty hours hope will very possibly break in; while it lasts, 
this conviction will be deeply stamped on your mind—that at the ta- 
vern where you had so rashly dined in the company of the public, there 
are two settled rules from which no departure, even accidentally, was 
ever known to occur. One rule is, never to engage a cook who under- 
stands his business; and the other rule is, never to deal with a safe 
wine-merchant, The impression, however, will be erroneous; for it is 
pessible to obtain, at the very same house, a nice little specimen of 
cookery for two or three persons, and a few glasses of port, properly so 
called. The real principle of business seems to be, to send away small 
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parties with favourable ideas of the house, and to dismiss large parties 
with a conviction that the host’s notion of ‘*accommodation for man 
and beast” is, that what suits one will suit the other. 

The wine, however— port” is the name they very facetiously give to 
it—is on the table; and precisely because no creature more experienced 
or more delicate than Caliban, could drink three glasses of it, every 
body may take a bottle. It is a pity that the prison- discipline philoso- 
phers do not make themselves better acquainted with its virtues. Some 
of that wine sent over to Sydney, or circulated freely in houses of cor- 
rection, would be found incalculably valuable in the speedy infliction of 
severe and salutary punishment. Crime would infallibly_ decrease with 
the stock of wine. 

To induce people to drink it, continual appeals are made from the 
chair, to the loyalty, the eallantry, even the religion of the company. 
A lineal descendant from Stentor himself, is specially engaged to stand 
behind the president, and to give dreadful note of preparation for a toast 
by imperatively calling upon all gentlemen to ‘‘ charge their glasses.” 
Now and then there is the additional enforcement of a bumper-toast, 
He is always enthusiastic in his injunctions—no bumpers can be too 
full, no hurrahs too loud, no knife-handles too protractedly rattled for 
him. Something extra he ever insists upon—enough is far from being 
sufficient. (There was an example of this in his recent announcement 
at the Freemason’s—‘‘ Gentlemen, the memory of Shakspeare, with 
three times three !” ) This personage is a greater bore—the assertion is 
a bold one, but he is—a greater bore than the rest of the orators. His 
addresses are beyond all comparison shorter; true—we admit this ; 
but then they are open to this fatal objection—you can hear them! 
The inaudible orators are decidedly our favourites. 

These constitute the great majority of the speakers. Verily, to them 
speech seems to have been given with a view to the concealment of 
their thoughts. Their addresses, however, are designated in the papers 
of the next morning, as ‘‘ neat ‘and appropriate, ” As far as dulness 
went, appropriate they were, and neat as imported from the latest 
edition of the ‘ Public Speaker’s best Companion.” The manner in 
which her majesty’s health was proposed would furnish, if any thing 
possibly could, an excuse for disloyalty ;_ the exposition of the objects 
of the charity, or the merits of the individual honoured by the meeting, 
would have been utterly frustrative of its intention, but that it had the 
advantage of being entirely unheard ; and the eulogy upon the distin- 
guished chairman would have been an offence beyond atonement, only 
it had the effect of waking him up, and urging him to expedition with 
the other toasts, the most important one in his regard being now perpe- 
trated. As usual, however, he is so ungrateful as to consume five 
minutes in mumbling his thanks, during which we profit by the example 
he had previously set us, and fall into a doze; from which, after dream- 
ing that we have performed a voyage to Oporto, and are just demanding 
the accommodation of a bed at ihe sign of the ‘* Half-bottle and Head- 
ach,” we are aroused by a pleasing commotion effected by the departure 
of the select from the cross-table, and the election of a second chairman, 
to superintend the unfinished dreariness, and advance the unprofitable 
dissipation of the ev ening. 

Among the anomalies of these public dinners, this is not the least— 
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that those who enjoy the best fare should be the first to go. The seats 
of honour at the president’s table are occupied by lucky people. They 
all dine. A real cook is conceded to them. And they drink decent 
claret after dinner. Warren is not their wine merchant, as he is ours. 
Yet most of them depart at ten o'clock, moved possibly by a pitying 
desire to shorten the sufferings of the rest of the company. To us it 
has always appeared most natural that the general body of the guests 
should rise very soon after dinner, and depart with precipitation; the 
task of completing the social toils of the night being left to the privi- 
leged and hospitably-treated few who had monopolized the solid and 
liquid luxuries of real civilization. The reverse of thishappens. And 
the reverse of reason seems to govern the bright eyes that rain influ- 
ence from the galleries. How they keep open! The ladies are often 
found to remain long after their handkerchiefs have had a chance of 
being waved, or a cup of coffee a hope of being presented to them. It 
might almost be supposed that they liked starvation extremely, and 
were collectively in love with every individual steward who made it his 
special business to be unmindful of their comforts. 

We have described the privileged few at the table of honour as lucky 
people. They are in truth lucky in dining at any price, and many of 
them are invited guests, presented with tickets, that the board may be 
duly graced, and the subscription-list munificently filled up. Herein 
is some consolation to the mob below the dais, who dare not drink, and 
yet can’t comfortably endure three hours of thirst. The privileged 
have partaken of unquestionable sherry, but they have left behind them 
a draft more than equal to the many they have enjoyed. They have not 
swallowed ink ill-disguised, as we have; yet ink is associated with their 
dark and sour recollections the next morning. They wish they had ordered 
Messrs. Drummond to pay only ter pounds to Blank Somebody, Esq., 
the honorary secretary ! The repentance, let us say, is ungrateful. Had 
they not their reeompence? Had they not the reward of virtue? As 
great Sir John says, “‘ Were ye not paid?” They heard the acclama- 
tions with which the announcement of their munificence was followed. 
They listened with delight, until they could detect the distinct 
operation of every pair of hands clapped together, and of each separate 
knife with which the edge of the mahogany was visited. As they took 
their departure down the room they might have noted the deepened 
dents upon the long line of table. And were they not sensible of the 
greatly-diminished applause at the ten-pound contribution which came 
next? Were they deaf to the feeble tribute with which the sueceeding 
five-pound gift was greeted? They might almost be so, for it was 
scarcely audible. Yet that was loud in comparison with the mockery 
of admiration that celebrated the two-guinea donation; though this in 
its turn doubled the welcome accorded to the solitary guinea; and of 
the fifteen boot-heels that impressed the floor then, only three were en- 
thusiastic when the melancholy ‘‘ one pound” was announced—when 
eradation could go no lower, and generosity had driven its hardest bar- 
gain! 

Lest this should lead to mistake, let us explain, that at these public 

dinners the applause accorded to a benefactor, as the list of donations is 

read over, is almost invariably apportioned to the sum given, and not to 

the understood sense of the capability of the giver. The single sovereign 

of the poor man, whatever respect may attach to his name, is passed 
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by as a mite unnoticeable; but the twenty-pound check of the rich 
man is greeted as an event illustrating the nobleness of human charac- 
ter. A popular name now and then carries it against all others, but 
in a way that only serves to show how very little the sense and feeling 
of benevolence enter into proceedings assuming that pure and sacred 
character. But this is lecturing. If out of place, skip it. 

Meantime we skip to a conclusion. The second chairman makes us 
almost sigh for the restoration of the first. The sayer and doer of no- 
thing is preferable to the producer of noise. To stay now is impossible, 
for we can hear every word that is uttered. Let us, moreover, warn the 
tarrier in taverns, that execrable potations, when you become used to 
them, are apt to acquire an insidious pleasantness. Drink from habit, 
and you are done. The wine is taken, not tasted; and the consequence 
is, what was hinted at before, such a next morning! For ourselves, we 
are home while it is yet night: one guinea lighter, and five hundred 
hats heavier about the head. But we were hasty after all in complain- 
ing of a deficiency of dinner. We had more than was suspected. 
Preparing for bed, we discover much superfluous melted butter in the 
coat-pocket (the waiter was agitated); and a quantity of peas, together 
with an oyster or two escaped from a sauceboat, that had been jerked 
in their passage to the table, very snugly into the space occasionally 
observable between the hind part of a gentleman’s cvat-collar and his 
neck, as he sits at dinner ! 











LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


THE LATE DUCHESS OF ST. ALBANS.* 


Tne title of these amusing volumes will sufficiently explain their 
character and objects. They are not merely the best—they are the 
only authentic records of the life of a person who for thirty years occu- 
pied a conspicuous position in the eyes of her contemporaries, and 
was, during the whole of that period, made the subject of more “ table- 
talk,” true as well as false, than any other private individual of her 
time. That the life of such a person must afford ample materials for 
the candid and unbiassed biographer, need scarcely be stated; and 
such a biographer the late Duchess of St. Albans has found in Mrs. 
Wilson ; a circumstance which may be looked upon as the crowning 
feature to that singular course of good luck which it was the destiny of 
that celebrated woman to run; since it will, undoubtedly, in a great 
degree, redeem her moral character from the load of doubts which ca- 
lumny and carelessness had heaped upon it. 

But this is one of those books that ought to be allowed to speak for 
themselves; their value and character entirely depending on the in- 
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dustry, care, and impartiality, with which their materials have been ga- 
thered and selected; and as the present volumes cannot yet have 
reached the hands of our readers, we shall depart from our usual custom 
and allow them the rare privilege above referred to. The only preli- 
minary remarks we feel it necessary to make are, that Mrs, Wilson has 
performed her task in a judicious and creditable manner, and has pro- 
duced a work that will be read with eager interest by all who are con- 
nected with theatrical affairs, either by position or by taste, and with 
amusement and occasional instruction by almost every other class of 
readers. 

We do not deem it worth while to present an abstract of the life of 
the late Duchess of St. Albans; but as we shall allow our extracts to 
take a strictly chronological order, they will in some sort serve to mark 
and characterize the various eras of her ‘‘ eventful history.” In select- 
ing them, however, it is to be expressly understood that we have had an 
eye chiefly to the amusement of our own immediate readers. Those 
who desire to obtain a fair and full knowledge of the book itself, and 
the, in many respects, singular and interesting subject of it, must, 
and of course will, have recourse to the fountain head. 


Harriot Mellon at School.— In the generality of dramatic biographies, the 

children are represented as having possessed a studious turn, and to have given 
early indications of their future success by wondrous outbreakings of theatri- 
cal inspiration. Alas, for poor Harriot Mellon! instead of precocious his- 
trionic powers and habits of study, her former schoolfellows bear testimony 
that she was the most laughter-loving, playful, and thoroughly idle little 
truant that ever disliked a school-book. She was perpetually bringing herself 
and friends into trouble, by imparting to them her merry fancies during school- 
hours,--which, after the forbidden whisper, was sure to cause the betraying 
laugh ; and she was continually punished by extra lessons, and kept in school 
after the other pupils had departed”. * * * * 
Ac Ulverston there seems to have existed a very strong and precocious notion 
of the ‘rights of women ;’for at the little girls’ schools there, it was custom- 
ary to ‘ bar out for a holiday,’ a practice confined to boys’ schools elsewhere. 
Harriot Mellon, though sometimes backward in her lessons, never could 
be reproached for neglecting a holiday. She was a frequent ringleader in these 
insurrections, collecting all the girls (most of them older than herself), and 
dragging tables and forms against the door which she had locked; then speak- 
ing through the key-hole, she would demand a holiday, with immunity from 
punishment for the whole band. And such was the lax discipline of those 
days, that these little atoms dictated to their instructors on the two points, and 
always succeeded.” 


Her “ First Appearance on any Stage.”—“ One great source of Harriot Mel- 
lon’s influence over her fellow-pupils, was the wonderful fact that she had ac- 
tually been a performer in a play with Manager Bibby’s actors. The charac- 
ter, to be sure, was not a very arduous one, being that of one of four little 
mourners ranged round Juliet’s bier. But then, as the smallest and prettiest 
of the little girls, she was placed in front nearest to the lamps, and was con- 
sequently the prima donna of the juvenile mutes ; and she used to look for- 
ward to the giving out of that particular play (and the consequent white frock 
with its broad, black sash) as an event exceeding all others in importance. The 
future comic actress, therefore, decidedly came out first in tragedy.  * * 
The little Harriot was not insensible, at this early age, of the use to which 
her studies were to be applied. She always spoke of the stage, to her wonder- 
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ing companions, as the profession to which she would belong ; and, with the 
most agreeable certainty of success, the conceited little creature commenced all 
accounts of her marvellous projects with ‘ When I am a fine London player 


Priscilla Tomboy.—* On the eventful afternoon she was early dressed, and she 
went to every one of the actors, seeking commendations of her appearance, But, 
alas, they all discovered, most mal-apropos, what they might have known earlier, 
—that me looked too childish! Miss Mellon often said no disappointment in 
after-life was more heavy than that caused by the general acclamation, ‘ Oh, 
Harri, what a baby you look!’ Mrs, Entwisle, however, who had the skill of 
making old silks look like new, imagined some expedients to make a young 
lady look old. She procured a quantity of black wool, which she fashioned 
into a huge téte; over this she drew Harriot Mellon’s long hair, pomatumed 
and powdered until the edifice on her head gave her an addition of four inches 
in height, and of five years in appearance. The pomatum was of the most 
primitive kind, consisting of the candle-ends that fell to their weekly share, 
melted at the fire, which also roasted poor Harriot’s cheeks with primitive 
rouge. In order to give breadth to correspond with the additional height, a 
quilted pink calamanco petticoat, which could stand by itself, was added. She 
was now considered rather too broad, therefore an addition in height was again 
made by a pair of high-heeled shoes, in which she went nearly on as much 
tiptoe as an opera-dancer. After these improvements, a second round of 
criticism pronounced her appearance charming ; and although it is not easy to 
fancy Priscilla Tomboy executing her feats in high-heeled shoes, her success was 
complete. 

* * . * * * ~ 

“Tt is curious that, in an hotel-barn, while almost a child, and poor in the 
extreme, she first tried a woman’s character, in Phebe: and that, in twenty- 
six years afterwards, she retired from Drury-lane stage, as Audrey in the same 
piece, to become the richest woman in England.” 


The following singular (and we suspect somewhat apocryphal) 
story is related as the origin of Miss Mellon’s well-known susceptibility 
to any sudden alarm. 


“ Although Miss Mellon was blest with most robust health, she was at all 
times extremely nervous at any sudden alarm, for which she accounted ina 
very natural manner. After her mother married Mr. Entwisle, they went on 
a visit to a member of his family who had some employment in a country church, 
and their house (formerly the parsonage) stood actually in the churchyard. 
The graves being frequently dug close to the lowly tenement, the earth had 
risen nearly halfway up the one-storied dilapidated building, which had no 
windows towards the churchyard. One Saturday night, a sister of Mr. Ent- 
wisle’s was proceeding to perform the usual ablutions on the little Harriot 
Mellon, and, for this purpose, had placed her seated on the dresser, with a large 
tub of water at her feet. Suddenly a loud sound, as of something being burst 
asunder, was heard: the wall behind the dresser was rent open, and the little 
girl violently pushed forward, actually into the tub of water. There Harriot 
lay screaming (Miss Entwisle being too much frightened to lift her), until the 
noise attracted the notice of her mother, who ran to the kitchen, where she 
found her child overwhelmed with bricks and mortar; while, above her, the 
end of a coffin protruded two or three feet into the opening of the wall! 
Having rescued the youthful sufferer, it was ascertained that a grave had been 
dug against the house (which was sunk in the floors below the level of the 
churchyard); and the body which was interred had swollen, and burst its 
narrow home with such force, that the end of the coffin had pushed against the 
old wall (decayed from long damp), and carried down every thing before it. 
When her spirits were depressed in after days, Miss M. often said that the 
ghastly-looking black and silver coffin frequently occurred to her fancy with 
something of its old terrors !” 
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She runs away to escape her mother’s violence.—“ It was Sunday, and about 
mid-day, the family party had just assembled at dinner, when Harriot Mellon 
slowly put her face into the room, but scarcely bearing the appearance of an 
thing human. Her arms were pressed tightly across her figure, shivering wi 
cold ; her fine complexion was totally concealed by a thick eoating of black, 
which was furrowed by the tears she had shed during the night ; and on seein 
her friends they flowed again profusely. One of the daughters hurried the half- 
clad girl out of the room, while she exclaimed, ‘ Oh, let me but go near the 
fire!’ and having been washed and dressed from her young friend’s wardrobe, 
she re-entered in terror, and gave the following account of the way she had 
passed the night :—‘ After escaping from my mother, I ran on in the dark across 
numbers of fields, still frightened, and thinkin I heard the sound of her steps 
and voice on the wind. I wandered on until pi obliged to stop, from — 
so tired; and I cried a long time. Then I saw some lights at a distance, whi 
I took for Bridgenorth ; and I sec out again to reach them, though I was al- 
most too cold to move. When I came near to the lights I found they were 
great smoky fires from brick-kilns and coal-pits. ‘To warm myself I drew near 
to the fires, but the frightful men I saw attending them alarmed me so much 
that I was obliged to hide myself in the thick smoke, and to change my place 
very often to escape being seen by them. When daylight came I left the smoke, 
which could no longer hide me ; and I wandered through the fields until I saw 
the dear church-steeples of Bridgenorth ; but I dared not enter the town for 
fear of being seen, so I lingered in the most lonely fields until I knew by the 
sun at most people would be in their houses at Sane, and then I came to 
you!” 


In June, 1795, we find Harriot Mellon in London, a waiter on the 
vague promises of Sheridan, that she should have an engagement on the 
first vacancy in her line. Here is her 


First interview with Sheridan.—* Mrs. Entwisle, however, always persevering, 
tried one more chance, by having a letter written to Mr. Wright at Stafford, 
stating their position. He instantly wrote impressively to remind Mr. Sheridan 
of the promised engagement, which had tempted the poor people to give up their 
livelihood ; and so effectual was his remonstrance, that the manager instantly 
wrote to desire Miss Mellon would call on him. With admirable coolness he 
told her that a young actress having seceded from the company, Miss Mellon 
had been always ‘ kept in his miud,’ as he had formerly said, and had now a 
chance of taking the absent lady’s place: and as a specimen of ber declama- 
tion, he requested her to read the scenes of Lydia Languish and Mrs. Malaprop 
aloud, from his own play of the ‘ Rivals” 

“ She felt greatly frightened, and answered with the naive, unaffected manner . 
which she retained through life, ‘1 dare not, sir, for my life! I would rather 
read it to all England. Suppose, sir, you did me the honour of reading it 
to me? 

“ There was something so unassuming and child-like in the way she made this 
daring request, that the manager {entered into the oddity of the matter, and 
read nearly the whole play to his delighted young auditor. She became so 
identified with the drama, that she forgot all dread of the author, and, on his 
request, she read the scenes of Lydia and her Aunt with so much spirit, that 
Mr. Sheridan ‘ applauded’ repeatedly, told her she could play either character, 
and gave her an engagement!” 


Miss. Farren, Mrs. Siddons, and Miss Mellon.—“ Miss Mellon was one eve- 
ning standing near the green-room fire, and, while waiting for the play to 
begin, she was humming some popular dance, and just tracing the steps un- 
consciously. She was roused by the voice of Miss Farren, whispering, ‘ You 
happy girl, I would give worlds to be like you !’ 

“Poor Miss Mellon, recollecting her thirty-shilling salary, thought she was 
ridiculed by ‘ a lady with thirty guineas a week, who was to marry alord ;’ and 
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she replied, with some slight vexation, that ‘there certainly must be a vast 
deal to be envied in her position, by one who commanded what she pleased !’ 

“ Pressing her hand kindly, Miss Farren's eyes became full of tears as she re- 
plied, ‘I cannot command such a fight heart as prompted your little song 

* . * * * * 

“« The following account of the distinguished kindness of Mrs, Siddons to 
the unknown Miss Mellon, who was more than twenty‘years her junior, is given 
on the indisputable authority of the individual who introduced the parties, 
himself an actor of great talent, and well known to Mrs. Siddons. His anec- 
dote is in such a genuine form, that his words are quoted literally : 

“While I was engaged at the Liverpool Theatre, in 1796, Mrs. Siddons 
came down fora short time. I had the pleasure of knowing her intimately, 
from my father having been in her father’s company, and her son some time in 
mine, studying to become an actor. Mrs. Siddons said to me one morning at 
our rehearsal, ‘ There is a young woman here whom I am sure I have seen at 
Drury Lane.’ 

“1 told her, ‘ It is Miss Mellon, who has just come out.’ 

“«She seems a nice, pretty young woman,’ returned Mrs. Siddons, ‘and I 
pity her situation in that hot-bed of iniquity, Drury Lane ; it is almost im- 
possible for a young, pretty, and unprotected female to escape. How did she 
conduct herself while with your father’s company ” 

“I replied, ‘She conducted herself with the greatest propriety, although she 
had several temptations. I have never heard one word to - discredit.’ 

‘** Nor have I,’ said Mrs. Siddons, ‘heard of any thing in the least degree 
wrong in her conduct since being in London.’ 

“Mrs, Siddons then desired me to present Miss Mellon to her, who coloured 
highly at the honour, and looked very handsome in her bashfulness. 

“Mrs. Siddons now took Miss Mellon by the hand, and, after a few kind 
encouraging words, led her forward among the company, and said, 

“ « Ladies and gentlemen,—I am told by one I know very well, that this young 
lady, for years in his father’s company, conducted herself with the utmost pro- 
priety. I therefore introduce her as my young friend.” 


Her first acquaintance with Mr. Coutts.—“ A respectful note of solicitation to 
that effect was given to the attendant at the me Cage a few days before the 
performance, to present to ‘the remarkable-looking old gentleman ;’ but as 
no answer was returned, the three females decided that ‘the moping, thin, 
old creature was too full of his own troubles to care about those of other 
people.’ 

“ On the day but one after sending their note, Miss Mellon and her friend 
were sauntering very early in the Long Walk, when they were overtaken by 
the old gentleman. 

“He introduced himself to Miss Mellon, whom he said he knew by sight 
in Drury Lane greenroom, to apologize for not having sooner answered the 
application, for which he accounted by a great pressure of London correspond- 
ence ; but he trusted his silence had been considered an assent to patronizing 
her laudable, filial efforts, of which he had heard admirable accounts at every 
turn in Cheltenham. 

“The young ladies tendered their best thanks and brightest smiles ; their new 
friend mentioned that he had had the pleasure that morning of sending to the 

ost-office his answer respecting the box; and after a conversation of some 
ey they separated, mutually pleased. 

“ On hastening home, they found Mrs. Entwisle in ecstasies. There is no 
knowing what grand visions had been conjured up in her wild brain ; but the 
tangible circumstance was, that she held in her hand an open letter from the 
old gentlemen, ‘the richest person in London,’ who had enclosed five guineas 
for a box, which he desired should be kept for Mr. Coutts! Mr. Coutts !— 
the Mr. Coutts !—well might the servant hint that his master was “ the richest 
person in London ;’ a man whose name was a proverb of wealth even in 
country towns. Thus Mrs. Entwisle raved, wondering at her husband’s stupi- 
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dity, that when any one had called for letters for Mr. Coutts, he had not di- 
rectly guessed he was the thin old gentleman, and told her so! But the young 
friends defended Mr. Entwisle, by exclaiming against the idea of any one sup- 
posing that the great Mr. Coutts, who managed the royal family, and com- 
manded every thing he liked, could be an old, pallid, sickly, thin gentleman, in 
a shabby coat and brown scratch wig. 
* * * * * * 

_ “ The money sent by Mr. Coutts for the box, chanced to be the largest sum 
in gold she had ever yet received from any one individual. In the envelope 
which enclosed it he had commended her industry, good reputation, and per- 
severance, and concluded’ by saying, he trusted she would find that his trifling 
present would prove to be ‘/uck-money." 

“In her enthusiastic manner she instantly declared that nothing should ever 
tempt her to part with these her ‘first five golden guineas,’ which, sent with 
such kind vaubie, were sure to bring her good fortune. They happened to be 
guineas just fresh from the mint; and she put the bright coins apart in a se- 
parate purse, often showing them to those who knew the circumstances ; and 
she frequently endured temporary privations rather than change any portion 
of her ‘luck-money,’ the only thing she was ever known to refuse to her mo- 
ther’s rapacity. On the day of her marriage with Mr. Coutts she produced 
the well-worn purse, with its glittering contents, and twelve years afterwards its 
faded glories were again shown to a bridal party when she became a duchess.” 





We shall close our extracts with one relating to her intercourse with 
Mr. Coutts ata subsequent period; and we do so because it confirms 
the writer’s opinion—in which we ourselves see every reason to agree— 
that even at this early period of their acquaintance, Mr. Coutts had not 
only made up his mind to make her his wife if he should ever be en- 
abled to do so, but had satistied every part of his family that there was 


no moral obstacle to such a step in the past character and conduct of 
Miss Mellon. 


“On their return to London the conduct of Mr. Coutts shows clearly that 
he intended to place Miss Mellon at the head of his house: for one of his ear- 
liest proceedings was to present her to his three duughters, the Marchioness of 
Bute, the Countess of Guildford, and Lady Burdett. From the time of Mr. 
Coutts’s first acquaintance with Miss Mellon, until his wife’s death, these three 
irreproachable ladies were on the most sister-like habits of intimacy with Miss 
Mellon. They were at her house in Little Russell-street continually, the 
shopkeepers there recollecting their wonder at such grand carriages waiting for 
hours at so poora place. ‘They used to meet their father there by appoint- 
ment, or call to take him home. ‘These ladies were married to men of the 
world, and had daughters grown up ; therefore there was every reason why 
they should have looked with rigid scrutiny at the stranger whom they invited 
to their houses, and at whose house they allowed their children to stay. They 
used frequently to make parties to lunch with Miss Mellon. The Marquis 
and Marchioness of Bute, with Lord Dudley Stuart and his sister, Lady 
Frances Sandon, did so several times ; and, what is more marked, Miss Mellon 
was at their country seat, Petersham, near Richmond. In one of her bedrooms 
in Henrietta-street, there were four pretty little white beds, which were occu- 
pied by four of Sir Francis Burdett’s daughters when staying with Miss 
Mellon.” 


Having followed the subject of these memoirs from her early child- 
hood to the period of her acknowledged connexion with Mr. Coutts, 
we must now close this notice by the intimation that we have left the 
whole of the second volume untouched, and that the reader will find 
that the richer of the two in amusing anecdotes, as well asin charae- 
teristic delineations of the class of life to which these volumes chiefly 


relate, 
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THE FLYING DUTCHMAN.* 


We have always felt that the circumstance of one man of talent or 
genius having chosen an historical ortraditional theme for literary use, 
in the drama or in any other department of fiction, was any thing but a 
reason why another should not choose the same subject for the very 
same purpose; it being of course understood that any thing like a 
similar treatment of such subject, on its second adoption, is what every 
man with ordinary judgment would studiously avoid. 

Our impression on this point is confirmed in a very apt and pleasing 
manner, by this new work of Mr, W. J. Neale, ‘‘ The Flying Dutch- 
man,” the subject of which is identical with that of Captain Mar- 
ryat’s “* Phantom Ship,” without the treatment or the general result 
resembling those of that popular work in any particular. The leading 
point of difference, and one in which the present writer has perhaps shown 
more tact than his clever predecessor in the same path, is the circum- 
stance of no supernatural machinery being brought into use, to heighten 
the moral interest of the story. The truth is, that the time for the intro- 
duction of such very questionable aid in ordinary prose fiction, has passed 
away forever. Its use has ever been deemed by critics of sound judg- 
ment an evidence of a low-toned ambition in the writer who adopts it ; 
and it has now come to be considered as in some sort an unworthy 
appeal to that puerile appetite for mere artificial excitement which can 
never be expected to cease, while it is fostered by that class of writers 
who should seek to create the literary tastes of the day, rather than 
conform to them. 

The well-known tradition of The Flying Dutchman, as a tradition, is 
curious and full of interest ; and the superstitious feelings which cling 
about it even to the present day, among the navies of all nations, are 
legitimate sources from whence to draw a dramatic or moral interest in a 
work of fiction. But to treat the tradition itself as if it were a matter 
of recorded fact is, we think, not only a manifest error in literary judg- 
ment—an unlucky deviation from the nisi dignus axiom of Horace 
but an unworthy sacrifice to vulgar taste. At all events Mr. Neale 
has adopted a different course in his present work ; and the result is a 

tale the leading features of which are exc eedingly striking and effective 
in their immediate results, and will probably maintain a firm hold on 
the readers mind and memory. In fact, the aim of the present writer is 
to gain all his objects by the mere force of truth alone—to invest his 
characters with no attributes beyond those of ordinary mortals—to 
place them in circumstances in no degree different from those which have 
repeatedly occurred in the peculiar life sought to be delineated—and to 
draw upon those attributes and circumstances for no feelings and moral 
results above or apart from the actual tendencies and operations of our 
common nature, That he has succeeded in his attempt, will, we think, 
be the opinion of all who will read ‘ The Flying Dutchman.” W hat 
is quite certain is that the tale is full of stirring, various, and well-sus- 
tained interest from beginning to end; and though there is occasionally 
a little confusion and obscurity about the development of the plot— 





* The Flying Dutchman. By the Author of “Cavendish.” 3 vols. 
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especially as regards the principal character, the “ Flying Dutchman,” 
about whose ‘‘ whereabout” We are a little too much mystified from time 
time—nevertheless the story as a whole is conceived and conducted 
with much talent, anda large proportion of the separate scenes (almost 
all of which take place at sea) are executed with force, spirit, and what 
is best of all, strong verisimilitude. 





BRITISH HISTORY-* 


Tus comprehensive, and, in its way, important volume, will be 
found among the very best of its own, or any other class, that the 
utilitarian spirit of the age has given birth to. It presents to the stu- 
dent in English history a classified analysis of all noticeable occur- 
rences in church and state, from the invasion by the Romans, to the 
accession of our present Queen; and it does this in the only way in 
which it ought to be done—namely, in the dry form of facts and oc- 
currences. We would not be misunderstood. Dissertations on history 
may do much good—almost as much as they may do harm; and at all 
events, they are fraught with deep interest. History, as it is usually 
written, if it were only put forth under the title which truly belongs to 
it—namely, ‘“‘ The Romance of History”—would go far to supersede its 
more popular rival, Romance herself. Is there any thing else in fiction 
at once so entertaining and so instructive as the historical novels of 
Walter Scott ?—any thing else which so truly and comprehensively per- 
forms the office which ordinary,history pretends to perform—that of ac- 
quainting us with the true characters of historical personages, and setting 
forth the true spirit of the times in which they lived, and familiarizing 
us with the manners and modes of life which prevailed during the pe- 
riods treated of ? But in doing this under the avowed form of fictitious 
narrative, they exact from us no more than their claims entitle them to. 
Their characters are looked upon as mere figments of the writer’s brain 
—beautiful or deformed, as the case may be—to be honoured and fol- 
lowed as examples, or hated and shunned as warnings, according to the 
aspect and light under which we are made to look at them, But the 
**Sir Oracles” of (so called) ‘‘ history,” do nothing of all this, except 
to put forth, as in the case of the novel-writer, creatures of their own 
brains, tacitly bidding us believe that they are fac-similes of the life 
itself. And as no two of their portraits of the same individual bear 
the smallest resemblance toe each other—let alone the original whence 
they profess to be taken—the result is, that the implicit believers in his- 
tory, as it has been written during the last and the present century, 
know less about the leading characters which give colour to all history, 
than if they had never read about them at all: for to know, or believe 
you know, that which is false, is to know less than nothing. And if 
we mistake not, there is a pretty general feeling to this effect: for hu- 
man nature is happily so constituted, that the world is very apt to feel 
wisely and justly on matters of which it is profoundly ignorant as a 
matter of formal knowledge. 





* British History chronologically arranged. By John Wade. 1 vol. 
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As astriking proof and illustration of this, we would appeal to the 
vast body of our countrymen and women who come under the cate- 
gory of “ ordinary readers” whether they do not place much more im- 
plicit faith in the avowed fictions of our great novelists, as regards some 
of the leading characters of history, than they do in our regular and 
recognised historians. The truth is, that what is now understood by 
history will soon be confined to the enchanted and enchanting realms 
of fiction—the sooner the better; and history will take the humble but 
honourable name, and put on the decent and serviceable garb, of Chro- 
nology. 

The hope that so salutary a change will speedily take place, brings 
us back to the excellent volume that has given rise to these remarks, 
and which, more than any other which we are acquainted with, is calcu- 
lated to aid in bringing about the desirable consummation. All that 
the world in general need seek to know of the facts of English history, 
they will here find set down, in the precise chronological order in which 
it occurred, and what is of still more consequence, ‘‘ unmixed with 
baser matter’—for all matter és baser than the truth of history, whatever 
that truth may be. It must not be supposed, however, that the above is 
all which this comprehensive volume performs. In addition to the poli- 
tico-historical events which form, or ought to form, the great staple of 
history,—the present volume includes a large body of important matter 
connected with the social history of our country. This is comprised in 
(to use the compiler’s own words) * distinct sections, illustrative of le- 
gislation, finance, commerce, science, manners, literature, internal im- 
provements, or whatever else has constituted a leading characteristic of 
the time, and influenced the state of the commonwealth.” Add to this, 
that every reign opens with a brief estimate of “ the character of the 
governing power, and the prominent features of the time, political, 
social, and industrial ;”” and closes with a sort of catalogue raisonnée 
of every distinguished man of letters who closed his earthly career 
during the course of it. 

An extremely copious index makes the whole available at a moment’s 
notice, and completes the utility of a work which we earnestly recom- 
mend toa place in every library having for its object to forward the 
studies of youth, or aid the researches of the more mature, in cons 
nexion with the rise, progress, and present condition of a state the power 
and prosperity of which are unrivalled in the annals of the world. 





EMIGRATION.* 


A.rnouen the avowed design and object of this volume is to set forth 
the advantages held out *to emigrants, by the colony of Western Au- 
stralia, over all other of our English colonies, and it therefore in 
some measure looks at and depicts its subject on the brightest side,—it 
is, nevertheless, as impartial and trustworthy, as it isan able, eloquent, 
and convincing work, and one that can scarcely fail to do good in 








* The Colony of Western Australia. By Nathaniel Ogle, F.G.S., &c. 1 vol. 
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connexion with the important cause of emigration in general, on 
which so much of the future welfare and greatness of England de- 
— Its plan, though somewhat rambling and confused, COMER: 
ends every feature connected with the particular colony to which it 
is devoted; and incidentally it discusses, with much force, and evi- 
dently after mature consideration, the general principles which should 
direct all colonization, and in particular that species of it which Eng- 
land now so much needs. The descriptive portion of the work is sufti- 
ciently specific in its details to convey a very lively impression of the 
general character of the country, its products, climate, natural history, 
&c., and the estimate of its present condition as a colony, and its fu- 
ture prospects, though depicted somewhat couleur de rose, is, we have 
reason to believe, upon the whole, fair and trustworthy. But by far the 
most valuable, because the most practically useful portion of this work 
is that copious department which is devoted to an account of the 
actual condition of the colony of Western Australia, or as it is better 
andmore specifically designated, Swan River. This account is com- 
piled and drawn up with so much care, and from such apparently un- 
questionable sources of information, that it may be safely depended on 
as a ground for the adoption of individual views, as to the adaptation 
of the colony to the wants and circumstances of the various classes of 
persons who may be contemplating emigration. Finally, the result of 
this work upon our minds is that this colony of Swan River is, upon 
the whole, the very best now in operation, for all persons who have 
capital, more or less, to start with; and that it is still better for those 
who have only youth and health, united with an ordinary degree of ac- 
quired skill or knowledge in those arts of life on which the comfort 
and beuefits of civilization almost wholly depend. 





MELAIA, AND OTHER POEMS.* 


Tue poetical talents of Miss Eliza Cook are so well known, and so 
justly appreciated, that a new and embellished edition of her works 
claim little more than a bare announcement at our hands. We rejoice to 
perceive that, even in these most unimaginative times, when it is diffi- 
cult to gain even momentary attention to any new attempts at serious 
poetry, however high and rare its character may be, it argues at least 
some remnant of poetical feeling, that a recognised favourite, like Miss 
Eliza Cook, finds it not merely requisite to put forth a new edition of 
her poems in answer to the public demand, but to do so in a form which 
nothing but the expectation of a considerable sale can justify. This 
volume contains the whole of Miss Cook’s previously published pro- 
ductions, together with others of a more juvenile class—in date at least 
—which had not, we believe, heretofore appeared in print ; and, besides 
a very pleasing portrait of the writer, it contains no less than eleven 
beautifully-executed vignette plates, illustrative of the poems to which 
they are appended respectively. The following stanzas are so pretty 
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and natural, and so appropriate to the moment of this notice issuing 
from the press, that we cannot resist the temptation of extracting them 
as a specimen of the writer's style. 


WINTER. 


« Winter is coming! who cares ?—who cares ? 
Not the wealthy and proud, I trow ; 
‘ Let it come !’ they cry—* what matters to us 
How chilly the blast may blow ? 


‘We'll feast and carouse in our lordly halls, 
The goblet of wine we'll drain ; 

We'll mock at the wind with shouts of mirth, 
And music’s echoing chain. 


* Little care we for the biting frost, 

While the fire gives forth its blaze : 
What to us is the dreary night, 

While we dance in the waxlight’s rays ? 


*Tis thus the rich of the land will talk ; 
But think, oh ye pompous great, 

That the harrowing storm ye laugh at within, 
Falls bleak on the poor at your gate ! 


They have blood in their veins, ay, pure as thine— 
But nought to quicken its flow ; 

They have limbs that feel the whistling gale, 
And shrink from the driving snow. 


Winter is coming !—oh think, ye great, 
On the roofless, naked, and old; 

Deal with them kindly, as man with man, 
And spare them a tithe of your gold !” 





MEMOIRS OF ROBERT MORRISON, D.D.* 


Dr. Morrison occupied for many years an important and con- 
spicuous station in the religious, and in some respects in the literary 
world. His memoirs must therefore be read with strong interest by all 
classes of readers; but to the religious world, and especially to that 
extensive branch of it to which he belonged, and of which he so long 
formed a distinguished ornament, they will be received with un- 
usual interest and curiosity, and will 5 BB Bs speedily become a 
standard source of reference in all matters connected with the system 
of Christian missions to foreign nations, which has long favourably dis- 
tinguished our country. Dr. Morrison not only enjoyed the distinction 
of being the first protestant missionary to China, but of having in 
a great degree originated the mission to that country, and of having 
stood at the head of it, in talent as well as in consideration, for no less 
a period than twenty-seven years; during which he acquired an un- 
equalled knowledge of the Chinese language, and turned that know- 
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ledge to the most important account, by completing, first, an extensive 
Chinese and English dictionary; and secondly, a complete Chinese 
version of the Holy Scriptures. Further, by his efforts was originated 
the Anglo-Chinese College at Malacca; and he was, during twenty 
five years, Chinese interpreter in the East India Company’s service. 
He was sent to China, at his own earnest suggestion and solicitation, 
by the London Missionary Society in 1807 (when he was twenty-five 
years of age), and died at Canton in 1834. The life of such a man, 
passed under such circumstances, cannot fail to afford materials of 
deep interest to all classes of readers. It includes a large body of the 
letters, and a considerable portion of the private journals of the de- 
ceased ; thus making him in some sort his own biographer. If the 
almost exclusively religious tone which pervades these volumes will, 
in some degree, limit their attraction in one direction, it will extend it 
in a more than equal degree in another, and it will certainly take (as 
it deserves) a standard rank among the order of productions to which 
it belongs. 


Notes on New Publications. 





NOTES ON NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Walks and Wanderings, &c. By the author of “ Random Recollections,” &c. 2 vols. 
—Of these ‘* Walks and Wanderings in the World of Literature” (such is the al- 
literative and not too explanatory title of Mr. Grant’s new work) it will be sufficient 
for us to say, that they are about on a par, in point of literary merit, with the 
numerous other productions of the same fertile pen ; and if they meet with an equal 
degree of success, the writer of them, we imagine, will not complain—at any rate 
he will have no cause to do so. As a considerable portion of the essays of which the 
work consists have been previously published elsewhere. The separate subjects 
treated of—which have no sort of connexion one with another—take the form 
of magazine papers and are of a much less didactic character than Mr. Grant’s 
previous works; consequently they may be more acceptable to a certain class of 
readers. 

The Polemic Divine. By James Everett. 1 vol.—This is one of that class of works 
which appeal to a certain exclusive, but very extensive order of readers, and to 
them it will prove acceptable ; but to none will its title give the smallest idea before- 
hand of the work itself. ‘* The Polemic Divine” is, in fact, neither more nor less 
than a memoir—somewhat too lengthy, we must observe—of the late Mr. Daniel 
Isaac, a Wesleyan Methodist preacher, and one of sufficient celebrity in his day and 
order to justify a work of the kind here devoted to his memory; and the only rea- 
son the writer gives for the strange and somewhat repelling title which he has chosen 
is, that the subject of his work was (what every man in his position to a certain 
extent is) a “ polemic divine.” The work is written with care and industry, and 
though considerably too much spun out, it may, nevertheless, as a biography, be read 
with interest by other persons than those devoted to the extensive sect to which the 
writer and the subject belong. 

Guide to the Danube, &c. By R, T. Claridge, Esq.—This is a new edition of a 
useful work of its kind. Its leading feature is that referred to in the title; but it 
forms also a very available manual for travellers visiting many other parts of the 
continent, since it includes details of the whole of the voyage from Paris to Con- 
stantinople; thence through many parts, of Asia Minor; gives a sketch of the 
route overland to India through Egypt ; and adds much collateral information on the 
various points connected with travelling in all these countries. It is, in fact, a very 
useful and well-arranged volume of its class, and we recommend it to the attention 
of all who are visiting any portion of the extensive track to which it relates. 
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Hand-book for Northern Europe,—This is one of Mr. Murray's excellent series of 
guides, and it is far from being the least useful and the least interesting of them, 
though it will perbaps not for some time command attention from so large a num- 
ber of readers, on account of the comparatively unvisited and less accessible routes 
to which it refers. It supplies every species of travelling information concerning 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Russia, besides affording a large mass of minute 
details touching the capitals of each of those important countries. It is enriched 
by many maps, one of which, the general one of Northern Europe, is printed on 
glazed linen—a plan of which we strenuously recommend the adoption in all maps 
appended to works of this nature. 

Jesse's Hampton Court.—We have still another guide to notice this month, and 
one which, in virtue of its pretty embellishments, and the local interest of its sub- 
ject, will perhaps command more immediate popularity than either of those we have 
previously referred to. Nothing can be better in its way than Mr. Jesse’s ‘‘ Summer's 
Day at Hampton Court,” as few things can be better in its way than the “summer's 
day’ through which it so pleasantly leads us. ‘The volume includes all that can be 
sought for in a work of this nature, including a catalogue raisonnée of all the pic- 
tures in the Hamptom Court gallery, and a brief but comprehensive historical 
sketch of what must be considered as one of the most truly interesting localities 
connected with English domestic as well us political history. 

Analysis of One Hundred Voyages, &c. By H. Wise. 1 vol.—This is, fin its way, 
a curious and valuable publication. 1ts object is to demonstrate the advantages to 
be derived, during the voyage to India, from Mr. Melville's new invention for the pur- 
pose of propelling vessels during calms ; and one of the means by which it aims at 
this object is, an analysis of a hundred different actual voyages which have been 
performed at ditlerent periods, and the details of which are set forth with the view 
of showing the immense loss of time, and consequently of every other valuable 
consideration, which is caused by the average amount of calms experienced during 
the voyage. Navigators to India will find the volume highly useful and interesting ; 
and to all others connected with naval enterprise it will be acceptable. 

Pretronj and Davenport's Dictionary. 2 vols—This new dictionary of the Italian, 
French, and English languages, offers advantages that we do not remember to have 
met with in any other pocket dictionary of any language. The chief of these, and 
one which students have always felt the want of hitherto, is the introduction of the 
different persons and tenses of the irregular verbs, and the doubtful terminations of 
certain plurals. This dictionary is abridged from the large work (in 3 vols. 8vo) 
of the same editors ; the only material difference being, that the portion commencing 
with the French, bas been omitted. The present publication has evidently cost great 
labour and care, and the result will be found entirely satisfactory to students of the 
Italian and English languages respectively. 

Tege's Hand- book for Emigrunts.—This is a singularly useful little volume for the 
class of persons to whom it addresses itself, and there can be little doubt that when 
it is fully known, few of them will even contemplate, much less undertake emigra- 
tion without applying themselves carefully to its pregnant and comprehensive pages. 
It treats succinctly of every topic that can interest the emigrant, whether in posse or 
in esse, and whether before, during, or after the voyage, and its size and price bring 
it within the means of all. 

Letters from Germany and Belgium. By an Autumn Tourist. 1 vol.—These are 
pleasant and sensible letters, the result of the most pleasant and sensible step a man 
can take, who has no more peremptory calls on his attention during any given autumn 
of any given year—namely, that of becoming an ‘‘ autumn tourist” in Germany and 
Belgium. We have no wish or reason to doubt the author when he states that these 
letters were written at ‘‘the request of friends ;” for the simpler this kind of com- 
position is, the better in every point of view, and especially in that which is the 
most important—namely, the reality of the impressions sought to be conveyed. 
As most of the letters have appeared in periodical works, we need only add that 
they form a pleasant volume, which makes no pretensions beyond those it is 
capable of maintaining. 











